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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Food and Clothing Report) 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1955 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION, OF THE CoMMITTEE ON 
(GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a. m., in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Representative William M. Dawson 
(chairman) presiding. 

J Present: Representatives Dawson, Fascell, Harden, Brown, and 
onas. 

Also present: Orville Poland, general counsel; William Pincus, as- 
sociate general counsel; Mrs. Christine Ray Davis, staff director for 
the full committee; and Elmer Henderson, associate counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Under rule XI of the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Government Operations has the duty of— 
studying the operation of Government activities at all levels with a view to de 
termining its economy and efficiency. 


In addition, the committee has the duty of— 


evaluating the effects of laws enacted to organize the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 

To date the Hoover Commission has sent to the 84th Congress 8 
reports; 5 of these 8 reports have been referred to this committee for 
study and consideration. They are: Paperwork Management, Lend- 
ing Agencies, Transportation, Surplus Property, and Food and 
Clothing. 

The committee is now engaged in collecting comments from the 
Departments and agencies affected by the recommendations in the 
Hoover reports. en these comments have all been made available 
and when the staff studies have been completed, the committee will 
be in a position to evaluate the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission more thoroughly. 

The recommendations made in the Hoover Commission report on 
food and clothing substantially affect the operations of the Depart 
ment of Defense. A difference of opinion apparently has arisen be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government in regard to state- 
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ments of facts and validity of recommendations, particularly in the 
latest report of the Commission on Organization entitled “Food and 
Clothing in the Government.” Since the committee is engaged in 
studying these Hoover reports it is naturally concerned by what ap- 
pears to be a direct public contradiction between the statements and 
recommendations in the Hoover report and the opinions of the highest 
officials in the Department of Defense. The committee hopes through 
this hearing to clarify some of these differences, if possible, and to 
gain some background information which will help it in its further 
study of the Hoover reports. 

This committee is very fortunate in having as members of the sub- 
committee two of the members of the Hoover Commission, Congress- 
man Brown from Ohio, who is present here, and Congressman Holi- 
field of California, who cannot be present at this time. 

Due to the fact that we thought that these differences would be in 
the public thinking, we thought it was indicated that we should begin 
our hearings as soon as possible. ; 

Unforeseen events have occurred which cause some of the members 
not to be present. The Congress is in session now, beginning at 10 
o’clock today, for the first time during this entire session. That could 
not have been foreseen at the time that these hearings were planned. 
So, what I am trying to do, and what I think is the best thing to do, 
is to hear from those witnesses who cannot be present at a continued 
meeting or who will have to be out of the city or who came back 
especially to testify here today, and then to continue the hearing, 
Mr. Brown, until such time as is best for the witnesses and best for 
the members of the committee. 

You have indicated that tomorrow afternoon would be ideal for you. 
I am going to ask the other members of the committee if that would 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. Jonas. It would suit me. 

Mr. Fascetz. I am afraid I have an engagement. 

The CratrMan. It would not suit Mr. Fascell; he has an engage- 
ment; but I think it would suit the rest. 

Now, as to the witnesses present, would tomorrow afternoon incon- 
venience you—lI will state it like this: 

Is there any witness present today who feels he cannot be present 
tomorrow afternoon at a continuation? If so, I will take your testi- 
mony at this time. 

Mr. Horurster. Mr. Chairman, I am John B. Hollister, Executive 
Director of the Commission, and I just wanted to point out that Mr. 
Binns has come from out of town, and Mr. Bean, they have both come 
from out of town, and Mr. Shoemaker, if he is needed, is here from 
out of town, and they would, naturally, prefer, if the committee could 
hear them, that they be heard today. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Hollister, could you be present with us 
in the future, because we are very happy to have you here, and you 
are to be our first witness. If you suggest that we hear from Mr. 
Binns, that will be done, and also all your out-of-town witnesses. 

Mr. Binns. I am at the disposal of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 
T am Mr. Binns. 

The Cratrman. This is Mr. Binns, chairman of the task force. 

Mr. Hoxutster. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest, however, what 
testimony I could give is in statement form, and perhaps before Mr. 
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Binns testifies it would be appropriate to have that in the record, 
because it explains how the Commission operates. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we will put it in the record, but, Mr. Hollister, 
I do think that you ought to be with us during these hearings and 
available for testimony at any time. And, if that meets with your 
approval, we will work it that way. 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you take their names? That was Mr. Binns. 

And what is your name, sir? 

Mr. Hicerns. My name is Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
We have been called tomorrow afternoon at 1:30, I believe. 

The Cuairman. And will that include all of the witnesses from 
the Army ? 

Mr. Hieatns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, is there any other? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. So at this time, we will hear from Mr. Binns. 

Mr. Binns. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph P. Binns. I am 
chairman of the task force on what was originally called subsistence 
services of the Hoover Commission. 

With your permission, I would like to ask that Mr. Hollister be 
permitted to read a short statement, which gives the background of 
the entire Commission. My part is just one task force, and it is 
brief and it gives a background through which I can work better. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hollister. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Houiister. Mr. Chairman, this statement has already been 
filed with you, but I think anybody hearing Mr. Binns ought to have 
this information first. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, generally known as the Hoover Commission, organized 
September 29, 1953. It decided to make several broad studies of 
Government functions and to proceed through the task-force method, 
i. e., the selection of a group of independent citizens, well fitted by 
experience and training to study the questions involved, to take 
charge of a particular investigation, employing their own staff of 
investigators with, of course, the consent and approval of the Office 
of the Executive Director. 

Among the projects originally selected by the Commission was the 
subject of subsistence and this was considered by the Commission to 
include food and clothing and general housekeeping activities of the 
Government. Col. Joseph P. Binns, vice president in charge of op- 
erations in the East of Hilton Hotels, was selected as chairman of 
the task force, and the following members were appointed: 


Vallee O. Appel, president, Fulton Market Cold Storage Co. 
George H. Coppers, president, National Biscuit Co. 

Andrew J. Crotty, president, Crotty Bros. 

Howard Cunningham, vice president, National Biscuit Co. 
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J —_ N. Garvey, president, the American Laundry Machinery 
0. 

John L. Hennessy, director of hotel operations, Kirkeby Hotels 

Clifford E. Hicks, president, New York Dock Co. 

Ollie E. Jones, executive vice president, Swift & Co. 

John H. Kraft, Kraft Foods Co. (until recently chairman of 

the board) 

Herbert F. Krimendahl, president, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 

er Lee, Standard Brands (until recently first vice presi- 
ent 

John T. McCarthy, president, Jersey Bread Co. 

George H. Mardikian, George M. Mardikian Enterprises 

Perry M. Shoemaker, president, Lackawanna Railroad 

Gordon A. Stouffer, chairman of the board, the Stouffer Corp. 


On February 23, 1954, this task force selected as staff director, 
Mr. Harold L. Pearson, who had just resigned as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Logistics and Supplies), but after a short 
time he went to the Bureau of the Budget in an important position; 
and Mr. C. D. Bean, formerly retail merchandise manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., was selected to succeed him. A capable staff 
was recruited to work under Mr. Bean. 

This task force made its report to the Commission on February 18, 
1955. This report consisted of four volumes: I—Food, II—Clothing, 
I1I—Competition with Private Enterprise, and IV—Fiscal Controls. 

The first of these two volumes are those which were printed as the 
so-called task force report on food and clothing—the one that was 
referred to this committee, Mr. Chairman—the Commission having 
decided that this particular subject should be handled under that name 
rather than retaining the old name “Subsistence.” Volume ITI of the 
report, on competition, was passed on to another study group of the 
Commission on business enterprises, which deals with the business- 
type enterprises conducted by the Government which are in competi- 
tion with private industry. The Commission report on this subject 
will appear shortly. 

Volume IV—Fiscal Controls was passed on to the Commission’s 
task force on budget and accounting. A report on this subject will 
also be made by the Commission in the near future. 

While the Office of the Executive Director has nominal control of 
the operations of the task force and their staffs, it has been customary 
to allow great latitude to the task force in doing its work. This is be- 
cause the Commission’s staff has been kept to a minimum in the in- 
terests of economy and efficiency, and because the personnel of the task 
force themselves were eminently qualified to make studies of the nature 
requested without detailed supervision. Therefore, the information 
with respect to the actual conduct of the particular studies involved 
in the food and clothing task force report can best be given by the 
chairman of the task force and the staff director. 

When a task force report is presented to the Commission, it is cus- 
tomary for the chairman to appoint a committee of three or four 
Commissioners to review the task force report, supplement it, if neces- 
sary, by independent study by the small cemeeela department of the 
Commission and then make a draft of a proposed commission report. 
This draft is then sent to the Commissioners for their comments, on 
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receipt of which, the drafting committee makes a redraft eens: 
where possible, to incorporate the Commissioners’ suggestions. Some- 
times many redrafts are made before one is put in form for considera- 
tion at a Commission meeting. Such a draft is finally considered at a 
Commission meeting, discussed fully, amended where necessary, and 
the approved draft, with whatever dissents and separate statements 
are filed by Commissions, then go to the printer. 

When a report is received from the printer, it is filed with the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House (and copies are given 
to each Member of the Congress), and general publicity is given at 
the same time. The task force report is also printed and is similarly 
filed and given publicity some days after the Commission report. This 
difference in filing time is to prevent confusion between what the Com- 
mission has recommended and what was recommended by the task 
force, as in many cases the recommendations are not identical. 

The Commission’s investigative work is almost concluded. The task 
force on subsistence (food and clothing) finished its activities some 
time ago and the services of their staff have been terminated some 
weeks ago. This is in line with the Commission’s attempt to keep 
expenses at a minimum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions to ask the 
witness ? 

Mr. Fascetu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I have only one question, or observation. 

I think the gentleman will agree that the task forces of the Hoover 
Commission serve as the eyes and the ears of the Commission and 
conduct the studies and the investigations, and then bring their re- 
ports in, and that the task force reports or suggestions or recommen- 
dations in themselves are not, of course, binding on the Commission. 

The Commission, in its judgment, and what wisdom it has, passes 
upon the information given by a certain task force, especially in re- 
lation to the additional information which has been obtained from 
other task forces that might bear upon the particular subject under 
study, and then this all-American jury of 12 individuals on the Com- 
mission itself makes its final recommendations to the Congress, and 
furnishes both the task force report and the Commission report to 
the Congress, so that it may have all the information available for 
study and consideration. Is that correct? 

Mr. Houuister. That is entirely correct; yes, sir. That is a very 
fair statement of the way in which the Commission operates. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Hollister, in looking over the list of persons 
who composed the task force on food and clothing, will you point out 
the members there that had experience in the clothing end of it ? 

Mr. Hot.ister. I shall have to ask Mr. Binns to inform me on that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, I will reserve that question until he 
testifies. 

Counsel for the committee, do you have a question you would like 
to ask ? 

Mr. Pincus. I have some, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hollister, in order to get a little more background in connection 
with your statement as to how the Commission organized and did its 
work, could you tell us how the Commission decided upon the subject 
matter areas that were subsequently studied ? 
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Mr. Ho.uister. The Commission, as I remember (and I would have 
to refresh my memory), at one of its early meetings decided that it 
would have task forces on certain subjects. I believe there were eight 
selected first, and then, as the Commission went along with its work, 
it added various areas of study from time to time. 

Mr. Prncus. When you stated in your prepared statement that the 
Office of the Executive Director had some sort of jurisdiction over the 
employment of investigators, would you tell us whether the Commis- 
sion, as a whole, was presented with a list of subject matter areas and 
approved those for study ? 

Mr. Ho.uister. The Commission approved the general areas from 
the name of the particular activity. The actual jurisdiction, set out in 
elaborate form, did not appear in the minutes anywhere. I assume 
it was generally discussed S the Commissioners from time to time. 

Perhaps I didn’t understand your question. 

Mr. Prinovus. Well, I think you are touching upon it. 

I was wondering whether the Commission, as a whole, ever had an 
opportunity to pass on a list of proposed studies and to approve those. 

Mr. Ho.iister. Well, the Commission did approve every single 
study that was made in the way of a task force study. What I meant 
to point out was I don’t think an elaboration, say, of a page or so, 
covering complete jurisdictional coverage was ever officially presented 
to the Commission, but the Commission did approve the general areas 
of study. 

Mr. isms. And did the Commission have any role in the choice 
of the members of the task force? How were those appointed ? 

Mr. Hotutster. The Commission authorized the Chairman to ap- 
point the members of the task force. 

Mr. Pincus. In a press conference last week Assistant Secretary 
Pike of the Department of Defense stated, with regard to the Hoover 
reports, in part: 

The listing of atrocities, some of which are old, many of which are not factual, 
and many of which are misleading—— 

I believe he was referring to the Hoover reports as thev relate to the 
Department of Defense. 

Do the Hoover Commission reports, particularly the one on food 
and clothing, contain any socalled listing of atrocities? 

Mr. Hotuister. Well, I think I would have to ask the questioner 
what he means by “atrocity.” 

Mr. Pincus. Well, I believe that the Department of Defense rep- 
resentatives went on to refer to several illustrations in the report. 

For example, the ones on canned hamburger and sliced bacon; and 
one can infer, I suppose, that they were alluding to the listing of 
some of the findings in the Hoover Commission report on procure- 
ment of these items by the Department of Defense. 

Do you consider that those listings in the Hoover Commission and 
task force reports can fairly be characterized as atrocities? 

Mr. Ho.xurster. Well, I would not want to comment on another 
person’s use of language. 

Our reports are entirely impersonal. We have no idea of bringing 
up anything which is in the nature of what I think the average per- 
son would call atrocities. We have merely tried to develop factually 
situations which we think need reform. We feel that is the duty of 
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the Commission. If the Commission did not do that type of thing, 
it would not be performing the function for which it was appointed. 

Mr. Pincus. Are any of these not factual, any of the statements in 
the Hoover Commission report? 

Mr. Hotztster. Well, I would have to refer to those who made ex- 
aminations as to whether they were factual. I should say that the 
instructions all the way through our Commission are to be very, very 
careful with our facts. We obviously will make mistakes in making 
some 20 reports which we will finally turn in. We are very hopeful 
that none of them will be major. We try to be as careful as we 
can in checking and doublechecking our facts and frequently when 
we think we have inadequate facts when a task force report comes 
before the Commission, we go back to the task force and ask them to 
make an additional study. 

Does that cover your question ? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes. 

Is the Commission accepting responsibility for the reports—are 
they the Commission’s reports? I think the committee would like to 
have clarified the exact relationship between the Commission and 
the task force reports. It is rather unclear in parts because in the re- 
port on food and clothing, for example, in this report there are many 
pages spent attributing statements to the task force as such. 

For example, on pages 18 and 33 of the Commission’s report. These 
findings and suggestions are credited to the task force, and then on 
pages 34 and 35 the Commission itself makes its own recommenda- 
tions after stating that the Commission is not passing on the details. 

Now, it would be of some interest to find out what the Commission 
is referring to, what are the details and what exactly is the relation- 
ship of the Commission report to the task force report ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Well, I can answer your last question very easily. 

If there are any specific incidents, I naturally want to make a more 
detailed study. 

As I tried to say in my statement, rather briefly but perhaps I 
should elaborate it, the task force is a group of people that we have 
selected because we think they can do a particular job. They in turn 
recruit a staff of investigators as they are better equipped to select 
investigators to do the work in which they are particularly inter- 
ested, than if the office under my control would try to make the selec- 
tions. With these investigators they go ahead and gather their facts. 
They then write up a report, bringing in the report a great many of 
the facts (and this report is, of course, before this committee), and 
they come up with certain recommendations. 

When the task force report is sent to the Commissioners, the Com- 
missioners themselves have the opportunity, of course, to read the 
report. A drafting committee of Commissioners is appointed because 
it will be obvious that if a several hundred page task force report 
were thrown out on the table to be thrashed out at a Commission 
meeting, the work would never end. Somebody has to put it in work- 
able shape. 

Our task force reports, we find, are much longer than we think the 
Commission reports to the Congress should be. We feel the Commis- 
sion reports should be condensed and contain only enough essential 
facts to carry the recommendations and make something which is in 
readable form. 
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When the draft is finally presented to the Commission, the Com- 
mission discusses it fully. The Commission is a group of very dis- 
tinguished men who have had considerable experience in Govern- 
ment. Four of the members of the Congress are on the Commission, 
and they feel that it is ultimate in their responsibility as to what 
they recommend. In some cases they decide that the recommenda- 
tions of the task force are perhaps wrong, perhaps inadequate, and if 
so they feel perfectly justified in changing the recommendations com- 
pletely, and in their report they naturally refer to the task force re- 
port for background information with respect to their own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Pincus. Well now, the first 30 pages or so of this report are 
devoted mainly to reiterations of task force statements or paraphras- 
ing of task force statements. What I am trying to find out is when 
the Commission reiterates those statements, is it adopting those state- 
ments, then, as its own? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. Yes, if the Commission says it is a statement from 
the task force, the Commission is impliedly saying that, “We believe 
this kind of task force has collected accurate information,” and they 
are basing their conclusions to some extent on that information. 

Obviously the Commissioners individually have not checked the 
information. That would be impossible. 

Mr. Pincus. Well, now, in paraphrasing some of the statements 
from the task force report to the Commission report, it appears that 
some of the language a been changed somewhat, and I would like 
to direct your attention, if I may, for your easier convenience—I am 
raising these questions because of the statement of the Department of 
a which characterizes some of these things as atrocities, or not 

actual. 

If you will direct your attention to the mimeographed sheet, you 
will see first an excerpt from the Hoover report itself on page 8, food 
and clothing, and then below the apparent source is the task force 
report—and if I am not correct on this, it should be pointed out to 
us—wherein we have not gotten the exact source, but the closest we 
could find the task force report is a statement on page 146, which is 
also reproduced for you. 

Now, can you explain why the difference in meaning between those 
two excerpts ? 

Mr. Ho.uisrer. It is a little difficult. I am frank to say I want to 
study them a little more carefully before I want to comment on it. 
To pick on a page and ask me to comment on the relationshi 

Mr. Princvs. Would youtakealook? I think this is very important 
for the committee. Will you answer that question later? 

The Cuarrman. He said he will study that. 

Mr. Houutsrer. I would be glad to try to study that with some as- 
sistance, but I think I would be making a mistake now to try to tell 
you what the differences are, if any. I will be glad to look them over 
later. 

Mr. Brown. I think perhaps I can explain it to the satisfaction of 
the committee. That is, that the Commission itself, gives expression 
to its own recommendation, its own report, its views and opinions, after 
it has given proper recognition to the task force report. 

Now, the Cnidaniant may, after discussion of the task force report, 
add something or take something away in making its own recommenda- 
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tion based upon, as I said a moment ago, the wisdom and judgment 
of the majority of the Commission. There may be some individual 
on that Commission who has had information—and I want to stop 
and pause just now to say our own colleague, Mr. Holifield, has often 
pointed out something that has been done, either by this committee 
or by some other committee of Congress, which has caused the Com- 
mission to either temper or change a bit its recommendation, to some- 
thing different from the suggestion made in the task force report. 

Now, the controlling group is the Commission, not the task force. 
It is exactly the same situation as when we have a staff go out and 
make a study, Mr. Chairman, or an investigation of a certain thing. 
The staff makes a report, and we sit as a committee and may decide, 
because of additional facts which we have at our command, that we 
should change this or that in writing legislation, or making our own 
committee report. I hope that clarifies it. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is helpful to me and I 
just want tobesure. I would like to inquire again from Mr. Hollister, 
do I understand correctly now that the facts gathered by the staff are 
reviewed but not changed? They may be added to or taken from? 

Mr. Houusrer. Well, if it would be brought to the attention of the 
Commission in some way that the factual information is wrong, the 
Commission obviously would make changes. And there have been 
times when matters have been brought in by the staff which some Com- 
missioner has known something about, or perhaps made an independ- 
ent investigation and has added additional facts and said, “Go back 
and check this, it doesn’t look right.” 

In the amount of work that is done, it is obvious there are going to 
be some things that are not correct. We try to be as careful as we can. 
We work through the task forces. That is the investigating work. 

Mr. Fascetz. I understand that. I just want to be sure in my own 
mind that the Commission did not substitute their judgment with re- 
spect to the facts. 

Mr. Houuister. No; they based their judgment on the facts that they 
had. 

Mr. Fasosxiy. That is what I want to be clear on. Therefore, the 
thing that can be changed specifically would be recommendations 
which might be made by the task force. 

Mr. Ho.uister. That is correct and, as I say, the Commission re- 
serves the right and does supplement the facts that the task force hands 
down or has found, and they do that by getting it through other 
sources. 

Mr. Brown. I think it should be added that the Commission often 
refers back to some committee action here on the Hill, or to some in- 
formation that a committee has procured, and we consider such infor- 
mation contained in committee reports, as well as the task force re- 
ports, when we are dealing with a certain subject. 

Now, the subcommittee we have had here on Government competition 
with private enterprise brought in a very able, very helpful report, 
with a great deal of data and information, which was used by the 
Commission along with the task force reports which we obtained. 
So the Commission obtained a little different picture than the task 
force. 

The Cuatrman. Is that information available at any time? 
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Mr. Brown. Most has been available, but not always. At times we 
get congressional hearings, or someone calls attention to them. The 
fact of the matter is congressional members of the Commission know 
what is taking place on the Hill or what has gone on. 

The CuHarrman. I would like to state for the information of those 

resent, Mr. Hollister is a former Member of Congress, and we are 
ones to have you with us again; you are not at a loss in sitting at 
a meeting of this kind. 

Mr. Jonas. May I ask Mr. Pincus a question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Is it alleged that there is some discrepancy between the 
task force report and the Commission’s report in the items listed on 
this mimeographed sheet ! 

Mr. Pincus. Yes, sir. I believe that the meaning of factual state- 
ments may have been changed. Iam glad Mr. Fascell brought out, as 
well as the other members that we are dealing here with whether 
factual statements, not recommendations in the task force report have 
been correctly transposed to the Commission report. 

Mr. Brown. They are not under any responsibility to do that. I 
am not going to sit as a member of my Commission, as one member 
of the Hoover Commission, and send up to the Congress some state- 
ment of fact on my own responsibility that I question in my own mind 
or that I think we ought to explore further. 

You can furnish the Congress with the information that the task 
force has given to the Commission for them to weigh in their own 
judgment and wisdom, and then consider the views of the Commission 
itself on that particular subject. There is bound to be some dif- 
ference. 

The amazing thing to me is that you haven’t found more of it. 

Mr. Jonas. Now, I want to ask Mr. Hollister a question, if I may. 
Is this the first time you have seen this mimeographed sheet ? 

Mr. Ho.utstrr. I never saw it until this instant. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I have never seen it myself until right 
now. If we have some evidences of discrepancy, I think it would be 
a good idea to furnish transcripts to the Commission in advance of the 
hearings, as obviously Mr. Hollister can’t discuss it now without going 
back and reviewing the reports 

The CHarrMan. He was given leave to take that up later. That 
has been granted to him, he has been granted a sufficient time. We 
have with us a Member of Congress who is interested in this. We 
will ask Mr. Wright Patman to come a little closer to us. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any questions you would like to ask 
the Commission ? 

Mr. Parman. When it is proper to do so, I would like to make a 
statement before your Committee, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have any question at this time? 

Mr. Parman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hollister. You will be available 
to us from now on. 

Now, gentlemen, we will receive the statement of Mr. Patman at this 
time, with the consent of the committee. 
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Mr. Brown. May I ask just one question, Mr. Patman? Is this 
related to this particular hearing or to the Commission in general? I 
know we are going to get a call on the floor of the House soon. 

Mr. Parman. It relates to the Commission and this report as well. 

Mr. Brown. This individual report? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir; it does. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. I did 
not know about this meeting until a while ago, but I do think that there 
are certain things that should be considered in connection with the 
Hoover Commission. I think they are vital. 

First, it goes to the question of whether or not the task forces can 
be absolutely fair, as to whether or not they are in a position to be 
fair. When this organization was created under Mr. Truman, I 
thought it was a very “fine organization, and for a good purpose. Mr. 
Hoover properly was m: ade. Chairman, a former President, and an 
outstanding Democrat was made Vice Chairman. 

Twelve members of the Commission, half of them Democrats and 
half of them Republicans. It had a good start, and the first Commis- 
sion naturally left it up to the C hairman to suggest task force mem- 
bers, but the Commission passed on every member of the task force, 
which I think was the democratic way. That was all right. But this 
second Hoover Commission, as proposed by the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Brown, was a bipartisan group—Mr. Brown put it in there just 
exactly like the first Commission, and I commend him for it. 

He made a good start, but over in the other body they had different 
ideas and in conference they cut out the word “bipartisan” and the 


-committee was established not as a bipartisan commission, but as a 


partisan commission, 7 Republicans and 5 Democrats. 

Now, the law says specifically that the Commission shall select a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman. The word “shall” is used. At the 
first meeting, Mr. Hoover was elected Chairman. If it had carried 
out the original intention of being a bipartisan commission there would 
have been an outstanding Democrat selected and Mr. Hoover would 
have been named a Vice Chairman to conform to the original Com- 
mission. . 

Now, Mr. Hoover in the first organization meeting of the new com- 
mission did not see fit to put the question of +e ‘ting a Vice Chair- 
man, so that left him in complete charge. I don’t ‘know at whose 
instance or request a motion was made to permit Mr. Hoover to select 
each and every member of these task forces. That resolution carried, 
and he did select them. 

I don’t think that was the American way, I don’t think it is the 
democratic way. It is more of a dictatorial way, and I am sorry that 
that was done, but it goes to the question of whether or not these task 
forces can be absolutely fair. 

Then, after they were selected they went to work. 

The Commissioners spent about $2 million the last year. I assume 
they spent the money properly. I am not making any charges about 
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that, but it takes an awful lot of investigating committees of Con- 
gress to spend that much money. 

These task forces selected by Mr. Hoover, naturally, under the law, 
would take the Constitutional oath of office. In a democracy people 
who have to do with Government business must take the Constitutional 
oath, and I just wondered if they had—I did not say anything about 
it—and I wrote Mr. Hollister, whom I have known well and favorably 
over a period of many years. He was formerly on the committee that 
I now serve on, the Banking and Currency Committee, and I have 
known him a long time, and I asked him if the members of the Com- 
mission and if the members of the task forces took the oath of office. 

His reply was that the members of the Commission took the oath 
of office, which was satisfactory, but didn’t mention the task forces, 
so I wrote him again and he replied that the members of the task forces 
who received compensation or expenses, they took the oath of office, 
but those who did not, who represented firms or corporations—I don’t 
know whether I should use the word “corporations”—but who repre- 
sented concerns that were in a position to pay the expenses of repre- 
sentatives on the task forces, they did not take the oath of office. 

And I asked him then to furnish me a list of names of each and 
enumerate, and he demurred with the statement that it hardly seemed 
fair to single these people out who have contributed their time and 
efforts, and everything without expense, and he did not want to do that, 
and I did not take issue with him on it, but I asked him to submit to 
me the names of those who served without compensation—I mean the 
number of each task force and those who did not—those who received 
pay—and he presented that list to me and that is where it is important 
in this particular investigation. 

The subsistence service task foree—I understand that is the one that 
is up now—15 of those members, all 15 were members without compen- 
sation. Not a one of them w as a public interest member, we will say. 
At least, that is my phrase—“public interest member.” 

One who took the oath of office and who was charged with the duty 
under the Constitution of protecting the public interest. 

Now, something I can’t understand—I think this committee should 
consider it in connection with this whole matter—these task forces 
went over the country, they held investigations, they would sit like 
you gentlemen are sitting there and they would bring witnesses in. 
They would bring heroes of the World War, World Wars I and II, 
and other people ¢ on the matters that they were concerned about and 
they would require them to be sworn by members who themselves were 
not sworn, and they would have hearings, they would conduct hearings 
as though they were Members of Congress, and gather testimony and 
from that testimony they would make reports for Members of Con- 
gress. 

No. 1, I don’t think that is a good way for Congress to perform. I 
don’t think it is a democratic w ay, I think that ‘the people who are 
elected by the people should make ‘all these investigations and swear 
witnesses, and take testimony and I think all of them should be charged 
with the public interest to the extent that they have taken the oath 
of office to represent the public interest. 

So, that was not done. The reports are all given, evidentially, to 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. 
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When Mr. Hollister was reading that statement a while ago about. 
delivering these reports to the Members of C ongress, 1 noticed he did 
not say anything about the Citizens for the Hoover Report. Now, 
obviously, they must get an advance copy of all these reports, because 
we get practically in the same mail with the task force recommenda- 
tion, which is printed in light geren as distinguished from the Com- 
mission’s report, which is printed in dark green, we get that almost 
at the same time, the appraisal or evaluation by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, in which this com- 
mittee will be interested, I know, is certainly a lobbying organization. 
There is no way to say it is anything else. Obviously they are organ- 
ized for lobbying purposes, They state it is their duty to disseminate 
the information that is gathered by these task forces, and the Hoover 
Commission, and to get up public support in all the States to encourage 
and pressure Congress. Even the word “pressure” has been used, to 
pass these Hoover recommendations. 

Well now, just that alone we would say probably they are not a lob- 
bying organization, but when they go to taking money, when they go 
to receiving money "from private corporations, and that money is tax 
deductible for income tax purposes, and they use that money to pres- 
sure people in the different States, to pressure their Members of Con- 
gress, to pass the reports of the Hoover Commission, that becomes 
clearly and obviously under the laws—the plain law of the country— 
a lobbying organization, a lobbying group. 

I have not interrogated Mr. Hollister about it but I just asked if 
they had ever registered under the law requiring the registration of 
lobbyists. Such lobby ists are supposed to register under ‘the law, and 
I was told that they never registered. That applies not only to the 

national group. Mr. Hoover’s own statements show that the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report is a lobbying organization, his own 
statements can be used to show that it is. It applies to these State 
groups, too. 

They are all lobbying organizations. They should be registered, 
the same as the others. I expect to find out why they are not all 
registered. 

So we really have here, gentlemen, the most effective and the highest 
powered lobbying organization that was ever formed in the histor y 
of the United States. We never had anything like this before. 

The CHatrMAN. You are not referring to the Commission? 

Mr. Parman. I am not referring to the Commission. I have the 
highest regard for the members of the Commission, particularly my 
good friends, Mr. Holifield and Mr. Brown, who are members of this 
committee, and Mr. McClellan on the other side, and Senator Fergu- 
son, who was formerly a member. I hold them all in the very highest 
esteem. I have nothing personal, but I know something about con- 
gressional life. I have been around here about 27 years and I know 
that no Member of Congress and no 4 Members of Congress can keep 
up with just 1 of these task forces, and certainly not with 15 of them. 
They cannot do it and do their other work, it is just not possible. 

Now, of course, they just do the best they can and use the best judg- 
ment they can, and act on their best judgment. I am not attacking 
them in the least; I would not, but it is just impossible for them to 
keep up with all this work. 
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The task forces have been evidently selected for the purpose of 
doing a particular job and to carry out the philosophy of Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover is selecting them. Certainly he weal not overlook that. 
I don’t think I would, as chairman of the committee. It is just natu- 
ral, and I think it is natural for anybody to make selections along 
that line, and we must assume that that was done, and for that reason 
I think it is a bad thing to farm out the legislative duties of the United 
States Congress, as has been done in this case. 

The practical situation is today we are getting more messages from 
Mr. Hoover than we are getting from Mr. Eisenhower. We are get- 
ting more messages today from Mr. Hoover than we are getting from 
Mr. Eisenhower. It is just not possible for a Member of Congress 
to give consideration, adequate consideration, to just the messages 
from Mr. Hoover alone, and never touch the ones from Mr. Eisen- 
hower. It would be just absolutely impossible. 

In this body, in the House, we are not as well equipped. We are 
miserably equipped to do our job. In the other body they have an 
administrative assistant, and most of them chairman of committees, if 
they are on the majority side, and they have economists to help them, 
but over here we don’t have anything like that. We are miserably 
equipped to do our job. We don’t have any administrative assistant, 
we don’t have any economists to help, we don’t have anybody except 
ourselves, and it is just impossible for us to keep up with all that is 
going on about these things, so with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to file the correspondence I have had with Mr. Hollister 
concerning the matter that I discussed here, and other information 
filed for the record, that I believe will be pertinent and helpful to this 
committee in the consideration of this matter. 

I ask consent to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will take that under advisement. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I fell compelled to answer. 

The CuHamman. You may make whatever statement you wish. 

Mr. Brown. May I say in the very beginning that I have the same 
great affection and friendship for the gentleman from Texas that 
he has expressed for me. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I am truly sorry that the gentleman from 
Texas has felt compelled to say that which he said, or to utter the 
inferences he has made relative to Herbert Hoover. I cannot help 
but feel that it is a terribly poor reward for the long years of patriotic, 
faithful service that Herbert Hoover has rendered to the American 
people, and I think it ill behooves any of us, every by inference, to 
question the patriotism, or the honesty, or the capability of the great 
man that Mr. Hoover has proven himself to be throughout the years. 

I would like to say this about the organization of the Commission 
for the record. It is true that there are seven men on the Commission 
who, as far as I know, are or have been affiliated with the Republican 
party at times. 

There are five who have been affiliated with the Democratic party. 
It was my original intention when I wrote the legislation which 
created this Commission, just as when I wrote the legislation which 
created the first Commission, that it would be a completely bipartisan 
commission. 
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However, I think that out of fairness to the members of the Com- 
mission, I must say that I have never seen, in any of the discussions 
or conferences or considerations that have taken place among its 
members through many many long days and hours of service, any 
display of partisanship on behalf of any individual member of the 
Commission. 

The first Commission made some 306 recommendations, as I remem- 
ber, and there were not always unanimous views expressed. Each 
member had a right to dissent, or to make reservations to any recom- 
mendations or reports, but never once in that long period of time— 
it lasted nearly 2 years—was there a single division within the Com- 
mission between the Democrats on one hand and the Republicans on 
the other, or vice versa. 

Rather peculiarly, never once was there a division of opinion 
between those who had been appointed to the Commission from public 
life and those who had been appointed from private civil life. 

Up to this moment the same situation exists within the membership 
of the present Commission. There has never been a division in this 
Commission on any given question or subject along partisan lines. 

Now, let me say one other thing for the record, just to make it clear. 
I want to discuss the vice chairmanship for a moment. 

As the originator of the Hoover Commission and also the author of 
the legislation, I nominated Mr. Hoover both times to serve as chair- 
man because, as Mr. Patman has expressed himself, I too believe that 
the former President of the United States is unusually well-fitted to 
serve as chairman of the Commission. I personally talked, and I 
want this in the record, to the Democratic members of the present Com- 
mission. My first choice in the Commission for vice chairman was 
the very able Senator from Arkansas, John McClellan, who had served 
on the first Commission, as well as he is now serving on this present 
Commission, and Senator McClellan simply insisted that he could 
not accept that responsibility. 

I then talked to Mr. Farley and to Mr. Holifield, and each mem- 
ber insisted, each Democratic ‘member, that they could not accept the 
assignment. They then turned the tables and asked me if I would 
accept it. I said “No,” I could not do so. So I hold them entirely 
free of any blame or responsibility for refusing to accept that 
assignment. 

It was also suggested at one time that Senator Ferguson serve 
but it was finally agreed that, as long as the chairman was available 
there was no necessity to name a vice chairman. 

Now, I want to speak on one other subject and then I am through. 
That is the matter of the Commission having an opportunity and 
the time on the part of the individual members to examine ever y fact 
and to go out and make these investigations. Certainly the gentle- 
man from Texas wasr ight in that assumption. 

No member of Congress, especially a member of Congress who 
is also attempting to serve on the Commission, could do all the work 
that is done by the task forces or make all the investigations that 
they make. That is exactly the reason why the Congress of the United 
States twice, by unanimous vote, created both the first and second 
Hoover Commissions. We cre: ated these two Commissions, because 
there is no member of Congress or Committee of Congress, that would 
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have the time to make the general studies of the Government that 
have been made by these commissions. 

Let me remind you that the first and second so-called Hoover Com- 
missions were first named as arms of the Congress, just as this Com- 
mittee is an arm of the House of Representatives, to do a certain task 
for the whole House, because the House itself cannot perform that 
task. So the Commissions, finding that they could not do all of this 
study and investigation decided, that they should operate through 
the selection of task forces. 

Naturally, these task forces were selected. I think the plan makes 
good sense. I do not think it is strange or wrong that the Commis- 
sion had the feeling that, in selecting members of task forces, it should 
pick men that knew something about the subject that was to be in- 
vestigated. We were able to get a great many able men against their 
own wishes to serve on these various task forces and to help make 
these studies. Many of the have refused to accept any compensation 
or any reimbursement for their expenses because the appeal had been 
made to them to give their time and service to their country as a 
patriotic duty. I think most of these individuals accepted their as- 
signments on that basis. 

Now, one other thought. The Commission itself has nothing to 
do with any action of the Congress except to submit our ideas, our 
recommendations, our thoughts and the information we have been 
able to gather for the use of Congress. There is nothing sacred or 
sacrosanct, as you gentlemen have heard me say on the floor of the 
House many times, about any recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

We simply point out, as best we can, the information that has been 
obtained on the issue that we feel is important, or upon a question 
that we feel is important. Then give the best suggestion or recom- 
mendation that we can on how the problem can best be solved. 

If any member of the Congress, or any committee, or any individual 
citizen can come up with a better solution to the problem, the Con- 
gress not only has the right and the privilege, but the responsibility 
to take such a suggestion or recommendation rather than the one made 
by the Commission. 

Further, the Commission has nothing whatsoever to do with this 
Citizens Committee. It is a separate bipartisan and nonpartisan 
organization which seemingly, as far as I can ascertain, has simply 
been interested in trying to help solve some of the problems that con- 
front this Government and this Congress and the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have completed my statement. Just simply let 
the record speak for itself. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Ladies and gentlemen, the record will speak for 
itself. 

You have just witnessed one of the things that has made our coun- 
try great. When men can come before a body and discuss their views 
on any subject matter that is of interest to the people, and present 
them, and then others have the opportunity of presenting their views, 
that is the American way of doing it. 

Now, we have the two views. We will return to the subject of the 
meeting this morning. I think I want to—— 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, may I make one brief suggestion? 
It is a point that I overlooked. That when a report is made by a 
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committee of Congress under the new rules, I mean any hearing is 
conducted and something is going to be said that reflects upon any- 
body, that must be an executive session, and then they must be given 
an opportunity to be heard on it. 

Now, the Hoover Commission, I think, should be subject to these 
rules, and if they are going to make a report, if they are having tes- 
timony that reflects upon the Defense Department or this committee 
or the Armed Services Committee or ingheds else, that they should 
hear both sides before they make a full report of it. 

The Cuarrman. If they don’t get both sides, we will. So that is 
why we are here today, in the great American way, once again. I 
thank you very much, Mr. Hollister, for your contribution and your 
testimony, and you will stand by, and I want to thank you for that, 
because we will be calling upon you later. At this time we are going 
to hear from Mr. Binns. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter, Mr. Binns? 

Mr. Binns. My name is Joseph P. Binns, chairman, Subsistence 
Services Task Force, Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. BINNS, CHAIRMAN, SUBSISTENCE SERV- 
ICES TASK FORCE, COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Binns. I am chairman of the Subsistence Services Task Force 
appointed by the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. That Commission was created by the 
Congress with specific duties enumerated in the act. The Commission 
has been stated by the Attorney General to be a part of the legislative 
branch of the Government and as such we are the servant of Congress. 

We had the problem of looking into food and clothing in all branches 
of the Government but the major part is, of course, in the Department 
of Defense, which expends about $1.3 billion annually for these items 
and has an inventory of about $3 billion. These figures are exclusive 
of the large additional costs incident to purchase, storage, distribu- 
tion, and utilization. 

The task foree—our task force—was comprised of the following 
men: 

I have described myself, and I am the chairman, hotel executive, 
Cornell University. Managing director, the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
vice president-director, Hilton Hotels Corp., eastern division; senior 
vice president, Statler of Delaware Corp. Also a member of the Com- 
mission’s Committee on Business Organization of the Department of 
Defense. 

I have described myself, and I am the chairman, hotel executive; 
the last war, and I was entirely in the supply activities. During that 
time, I might say that I took the oath of an officer of the United States 
Army, served as a member of the advisory committee of the Research 
and Marketing Administration. 

Vallee O. Appel, president of Fulton Cold Storage Co., Chicago; 
University of Chicago and Harvard. Served as member of the Secre- 
tary of War’s Food Commission in 1946; and of the advisory com- 
mittee, Research and Marketing Administration. Also a member of 
the Subcommittee on Depot Utilization (commissionwide basis). 
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George H. Coppers, president of National Biscuit Co., New York 
City; Fordham University; governor, American Bakers Association, 
and director, Grocery Manufacturers Association of America. 

Andrew J. Crotty, president of Crotty Bros., Inc., Boston; Boston 
College. Member and formerly president of the National Restaurant 
Association. Served as member of the Secretary of War’s Food 
Commission in 1946. 

Howard B. Cunningham, vice president in charge of procurement, 
National Biscuit Co., New York City, Assistant Director of Purchases, 
War Production Board, and Chief of Food Branch, 1941-42. 

James McB. Garvey, president of American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati; Princeton University. President of Garvey Bros. 
Co., Fort Myers, Fla. 

John L. Hennessy, hotel and restaurant executive, New York City. 
Formerly chairman of the board, Hotel Statler Co, Inc.; now vice 
president of Hilton Hotels Corp.; chairman of American Hotel Asso- 
ciation Food Committee during World War II and Chairman of the 
Secretary of War’s Food Commission in 1946. 

Clifford E. Hicks, civil engineer; president of New York Dock Co. 
and New York Dock Railway; New York University. Former mem- 
ber, Munitions Board Storage and Handling Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. Also Chairman of Subcommittee on Depot Utilization (com- 
missionwide basis), and member of the Commission’s Committee on 
Business Organization of the Department of Defense. 

Ollie E. Jones, executive vice president and director, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; University of Illinois. Served as member of the Food 
Industry War Commission; director of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. 

John H. Kraft, Chicago, executive vice president and formerly 
chairman of the board of Kraft Food Co.; vice president and director 
of the National Dairy Products Corp. and director of the National 
Cheese Institute. 

Herbert F. Krimendahl, president of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
Indianapolis; formerly president of Crampton Canneries, Inc. In 
1942 was Tin Administrator for the War Production Board. Since 
1942 has been member of the Advisory Committee on Research and 
Marketing Act, Department of Agriculture. 

Joseph A. Lee, Greenwich, Conn.; first vice president and director 
of Standards Brands, Inc. (recently retired). Trustee American 
Bakers Foundation; director, and member of executive committee, 
American Institute of Baking. 

John T. McCarthy, president, the Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Served as chairman and president of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, now chairman of its national affairs committee. During World 
War II, served with War Production Board and War Food Adminis- 
tration; member of Secretary of War’s Food Commission in 1946. 

George M. Mardikian, restaurateur, San Francisco. Long career 
in food business. In charge of feeding delegates to 1945 United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. Conducted studies of the 
United States Army feeding programs in United States, Europe 
and Far East. 

Perry M. Shoemaker, president of Lackawanna Railroad, New 
York City; University of Michigan and Yale University. Formerly 
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with Pennsylvania, Erie, and New Haven Railroads; member and 
former president American Association of Railroad Superintend- 
ents; chairman, T ‘ansportation Subcommittee to Commission’s Com- 
mittee on Business Organization of the Department of Defense; also 
member of Subcommittee on Depot Utilization (commissionwide 
study). 

Gordon A. Stouffer, restaurateur; chairman of the Board, the 
Stouffer Corp., Cleveland; president, the Portersville Stainless 
Equipment Corp. 

Our staff director is C. D. Bean, Barrington, Il., merchandising 
executive and authority on inventory control, University of Oregon. 
Also chairman of the Task Force Clothing Committee; member of 
Commission’s Subcommittee on Business Enterprises in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, we also had certain very capable staff members that 
I can refer to, but in the interest of time I will just include these 
consultants’ names as a part of our study. 

I read these names to you, sir, in the interest. of time, to explain 
further, perhaps, the method which we pursued in carrying out the 
duties given to the Subsistence Task Force, later termed Food and 
Clothing Task Force by the Commission. It was my job to recruit 
members of this task force, and I had a hard job. In many instances, 
these men had served before. They are businessmen of wide experi- 
ence, and the under press of daily work. 

The CuHatrMAN. Pardon me. Do you prefer to stand? 

Mr. Binns. I don’t mind, for a few minutes. My report is quite 
brief. 

I might say that up until today I had the impression that the serv- 
ice of a task force without compensation was an honor. I had never 
thought that to have served without compensation, as every member 
of my task force has served, would raise a question of loyalty. I am 
very pleased that we were able to contribute a full year’s work without 
any cost to the Federal Government on behalf of the members of 
my task force. 

‘Having read the names and attempted to establish the experience 
and ré iting of the members, which I hold in the highest regard, with 
the possible exception of the chairman, I would like to mention that 
we then proceeded to try to attack the enormous job that we faced 
by breaking it down in a businesslike manner in the forming of cer- 
tain committees. 

We formed the Committee on Supply Planning and the Procure- 
ment of Food; a Committee on Food Service; a Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Traffic; a Committee on Fiscal Controls; a Committee 
on Competition with Private Enter prise—and our findings and re pont 
were made a part of a separate task force on that same subject; 
Committee on Supply Planning and Procurement of Clothing; cae 
the Committee on Depot Utiliz: ation, which also will make a se parate 
report. 

These committees, in part or in whole, visited practically every 
major military installation in the entire country from which food 
and clothing were distributed on a wholesale basis. These installa- 
tions raed the Navy supply depots at Norfolk, Va.; Oakland, 
Calif.; Clearfield, Utah; Mechanicsburg, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; 
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Seattle, Wash.; Newport, R. I.; Boston, Mass.; et cetera; and like- 
wise the Army depots at Stockton, Calif.; Ogden, Utah; New Cum- 
berland, Pa.; Auburn, Wash.; Chicago, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Fort 
Worth and San Antonio, Tex. These visits kept the task force and 
its staff occupied from May until October. 

I might say that we served for a year. The first 6 months of that 
time we were devoted to a research job and field observations trying 
to find out what our job was, and then the next 6 months we spent in 
examining the facts and preparing our report. 

Our early research developed the fact that of total expenditures 
for food and clothing by all Government agencies—approximately 95 
percent—were for the requirements of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. It, therefore, followed that our major efforts 
should be concentrated in an examination of these areas. However, 
the operations of Veterans’ Administration and General Services 
Administration, which are the other principal purchasers of sub- 
sistence items, have also been reviewed and appraised. 

To appraise the vast, complex structure of our area of interest in 
the Federal Government, the task force used a variety of methods 
and sought information from many, many sources. 

1. The task force, at the outset of its work, engaged Alexander 
Grant & Co., a nationally known firm of accountants, to obtain all 
available pertinent accounting data in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, General Services Administration, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Commerce, Interior, Post Office, Justice, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. By analysis of these data, which brought into proper 
perspective all of the segments of Government operations within our 
area of interest, the task force was thus able to identify many of the 
major problems that would confront it and be able to establish precise 
targets toward which its efforts could be aimed. 

2. Members of the task force reviewed all previous studies and the 
transcript of legislative hearings dealing with the subject matter. 
These data enabled the task force to understand the background of the 
existing organization and were of great assistance in the development 
of guiding principles upon which its subsequent recommendations 
were predicated. 

3. The task-force members visited all headquarters and many field 
installations of all military departments and civilian agencies for 
the purpose of— 

(a) developing background and familiarity with organiza- 
tional framework and operational policies; 

(6) ascertaining missions of activities visited as they pertain 
to the interest of the task force; 

(c) reviewing the utilization, adequacy, and/or necessity of 
the physical establishment ; 

(d) observing areas of overlapping and duplication of both 
facilities and services; 

(e) reviewing requirements and acquisition policies and pro- 
cedures, stock levels, age and condition of stock, rotation policies, 
transportation movement, and housekeeping procedures. 

The unanimous conclusions and recommendations contained in the 
task-force report are based on the combined judgment of the members 
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of the task force—now, I am speaking only of our task force. Our 
conclusions were the result of many, many meetings both here and in 
the field, and many arguments and differences of opinion, but they 
are our conclusions, and our conclusions are unanimous. They are 
contained in our task-force report, and the combined judgment of the 
members of the task force who were guided in their efforts with two 
fundamental principles: 

1. That the armed services should establish a plan of organization 
and definition of powers during peacetime that must be effective in a 
period of emergency without the necessity of disruptive change. In 
the past two wars, this country was given time to build its capacity 
to wage war, while our allies met the early attacks of the enemy. 
This advantageous time margin may not exist in the event of another 
war. 

2. The impact of war, or even the threat of war, creates so many 
new situations involving the supply and demand requirements for 
both military and civilian use that there should be developed an or- 
ganization that can effect maximum economies in periods of both 
war and peace without injuring either military strength or the neces- 
sary productive support. In the final analysis, the sinews of war 
are provided by the civilian economy, and this vital power must not 
be unduly handicapped. 

This is the original task-force report [indicating] which consists 
of subsistence, fiscal controls, task-force studies of food, which is 
replete with data, material, graphs, and material of great content, 
the clothing section, and the competition with private enterprise, and 
that report was boiled down and printed in the report which has 
been distributed as our task-force report. 

During the field investigative period of the task force which, as 
previously stated, covered about 6 months from May to October, 
for this phase of our work, many deficiencies that were noted that 
needed immediate corrective action in order to avoid waste, were 
immediately called to the attention of the respective department 
officials. 

With respect to mobilization requirements, the task force received 
certain indefinite information in the field as to what material was 
operational requirements and what material was classified as mobiliza- 
tion reserves. The Committee, therefore, requested the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to give a presentation 
to the members, setting forth the policies of the services with respect 
to mobilization requirements. It was ascertained that mobilization 
requirements were maintained for clothing, but there was no mobiliza- 
tion stocks for food, except for certain operational combat rations. 

The examples cited in our report were not isolated instances—and 
I would like to say that they were not included as atrocity statements, 
nor do we have any list of so-called, and I would like to use Mr. Hollis- 
ter’s quote, “atrocity.” We did use, as I will say later, certain 
examples. 

The examples cited in our report were not isolated instances, but 
rather were symptomatic of general conditions. They were not 
shown to cause embarrassment to any of the military or the civilian 
personnel. The primary purpose of setting forth these deficiencies 
was only to emphasize the need and opportunity for improvement. 
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I think that is of utmost importance, and I would like to read it 
once more so that we have it clearly set forth. It was the cardinal 
principle upon which we prepared our work. 

The examples cited in our report were not isolated instances, but 
‘ather were symptomatic of general conditions. They were not shown 
to cause embarrassment to any of the military or the civilian personnel. 
The primary purpose of setting forth these deficiencies was only to 
emphasize the need and opportunity for improvement. 

Several of the members of the task force have served in the past, 
as indicated, either with other committees studying food supply and 
services, or as consultants to the military departments, during and 
after World War II. It was gratifying to the members to observe 
that certain progress has been made in improving the efficiency of the 
individual supply systems and management functions. Full recog- 
nition is given to the principle that the task of improvement is a 
continuing one and must reflect changing requirements, strategy, and 
other exigencies of the military situation. 

In view of the statements appearing in the press recently, I would 
like to state that as a part of our intensive studies and as documented 
in our complete task-force report—and I would like to call the at- 
tention to the members of your committee that the complete task- 
force report was reduced in the Commission’s report, which you 
referred to. This complete report is the subject for this report, and 
this report is the subject for the one that went to the Commission. 

Is that right, Mr. Hollister ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. Yes; they both went to the Congress. The Com- 
mission report is, of course, this one [indicating], as compared to 
the task-force report which Mr. Binnis is referring to. 

Mr. Binns. In view of the statements appearing in the press re- 
cently, I would like to state that as a part of our intensive studies 
and as documented in our complete task-force report, members of the 
task force went through official channels in the Army (Air Force) and 
Marine Corps in securing information. We requested data from 
these services on inventories of subsistence by date of pack. In other 
words, if it was packed in 1948, it carries the date 1948 on the outside 
of the package. That is what we mean by date of pack. 

We requested data from these services on inventories of subsistence 
by date of pack, projected issues, and plans for the reduction of overage 
stocks that were noted during field investigations. The task-force 
members were satisfied with the realization of the problem by these 
services. 

At the same time the task-force request—and I would like to say 
here, which is not in my prepared statement, that to my knowledge 
at no time did any group of our task force ever demand an inquiry 
or conduct a star-chamber investigation of any member of the Defense 
Department. We had the utmost cooperation from the Defense De- 
partment, from the top ranking officials down through the ranks. 

At the same time the task force requested inventory information 
by year of pack from the Navy. It was informed that this important 
information was not centrally available, and consequently the Navy 
had no plan for the liquidation of their large quantities of overage 
subsistence. 

I have here for you to see the inventories that were supplied us of 
Navy subsistence. I have here copies of the records, and I have here 
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copies, or the original IBM cards that were used to base our findings 
and information on for our task force, 

The task force insisted upon the information, even if physical in- 
ventories had to be made at the depots. The task force was eventually 
supplied with uncoordinated information which our staff had the 
necessity of putting through IBM machines for correlation and sum- 
mary. This information was matched up with data furnished by the 
Navy for average issues at the depots for a 6 months’ period. The 
resulting picture is correctly shown in our report on pages 36 to 43 
and the items specifically identified merely illustrate the inadequacy 
of the governing system. 

In other words, gentlemen, the use of our illustration and our task 
force was to show an opportunity for improving a system, it was not 
designed to embarrass any individual or any department of our De- 
partment of Defense. 

In presenting this material to this committee, we felt that since in a 
sense our study and our methods of acquiring this information, our 
methods of procedure, not only of our task force but of other Hoover 
task forces were involved in the present discussion, that we would 
like to document this information for you and show it to you merely 
as a case history of the way we proceeded. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from the preface of our report, 
which has been available. 

Weaknesses of supply system are the inheritance of war and emergency 
action. They are also the inheritance of legislation ill adapted to the new 
version of unification and more modern business experience. 

That is the end of the quote. 

Our conclusions, and I say this again because I have it very much 
on my mind, our inclusion of various examples of weaknesses in the 
system were each selected to highlight a definite point and not to 
embarrass any service or department of any part, of the Government. 

We have done, Mr. Chairman, a careful workmanlike job to the 
best of our collective ability. We have made our report, and we 
are here to be heard. 

I have with me some of the members of the task force; Mr. Perry 
Shoemaker is here—you heard me read his qualifications. I have 
the executive director, Mr. C. D. Bean, who did a great deal of 
work, and worked constantly on this, Mr. Newman is the assistant di- 
rector, and he is here, and Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions 
which you or the members of the committee would like to ask, we will 
do our best to answer them. 

I must point out that if specialists are required, of course, our whole 
task force is not here, but we will be glad to taks the questions and 
attempt to answer them in the future, if you so desire. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Binns, on page 40 of your printed report, 
there are shown a set of tables. That information was furnished to 
you by whom ? 

Mr. Bryns. It was furnished in these inventories by the Department 
of the Navy. 

The CuHarrman. And the figures set out in those tables are the figures 
that they gave to you, that they supplied to you? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any questions? 
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Mrs. Harven. No question at this time, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Fascern. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start out at first by 
saying I have been very much impressed by the sincerity of Mr. { £ 
Binn’s statement. Likewise I cannot help but admire the tremendous 
amount of talent which has been made available. I trust that perhaps 
you have had experience in being criticized on other matters, and 
I don’t know that I should be critical of what you have done, because 
I might not have the background or the facts and the materials 
right at my fingertips with which I could. t 

I trust, however, we can objectively view what has been done in the I 
proper spirit. I certainly feel that that is what you have done, 
and I feel as an individual that that is what your task force has 
done, and I feel, without even going into the facts, that they made 
a tremendous contribution to our Government and I, as an individual, 
appreciate it. 

However, as part of our duty we have a right to review and to be 

objective and even, as you state, while your conclusions were not 
intend to embarrass anyone, still you have pointed out some very : 
important matters which might, as a secondary matter, might wind | 
up embarrassing someone. But that is really not important, is it? 
If the tremendous amount of work which has been done and which you 
so sincerely believe in is eventually put into use, either through ad- 
ministrative practice or legislative control? And, as a member of 
the committee, that is what I am interested in seeing done. 

As I understand these recommendations, they are administrative, 
the actual recommendations, is that correct ? 

Mr. Bryns. Which report are you looking at, sir? 

Mr. Fascetn. I am looking now at the Commission report to the 
committee. I have not had a chance, unfortunately, to get into the 
task force report. 

Mr. Binns. Here is a task force report. 

(The document was handed to Mr. Fascell.) 

Mr. Fascett. Recommendation No. 31 on page 34 of the report to 
the committee, is my understanding correct that that is an adminis- 
trative recommendation ? | 

Mr. Binns. I believe that is correct; yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Fasceitu. Let us turn to recommendation No. 2 on page 55, : 
is my understanding correct that that likewise is an administrative 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Binns. That is correct . 

Mr. Fascett. Now, recommendation 3 on page 58, is that likewise 
administrative in nature ? 

Mr. Binns. That is correct. Recommendation 3 on page 58, the 
task force believes that that is an administrative recommendation. 

Please, sir, I speak as a representative of the task force and not the 
Commission. You are looking at the Commission’s report. 

Mr. Fascety. Yes, sir. 

Has there been occasion on this report to have changes of recom- 
mendations between the task force and what the Commission ultimately 
reported ? 

Mr. Brnns. I would rather defer that question to a member of the : 
Commission. We make our report, we completed our studies, we made 
our report to the Commission. When it is in the hands of the 
Commission it is up to them what they do with it. 
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Mr. Fascet.. I see. 

You don’t double-check back to see how far the Commission has 
gone in carrying on your recommendation ? 

Mr. Binns. Well, as a matter of interest only. 

Mr. Fasceti. But you do do it? 

The Cuarrman. But you do do it? 

Mr. Binns. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is all I was asking, were there any changes be- 
tween your recommendations as a task force and the recommendations 
made by the Commission to this committee report to the Congress ? 

Mr. Binns. Well, to answer that question I would rather make a 
detailed report to you on the exact changes, which I am not prepared 
to do at this time. There are some typographical errors in the Com- 
mission’s report which were copied over from the task force report, 
which will be corrected. 

Mr. Fascetz. Sir, I am not trying to “pepper-speck,” I am try- 
ing to get at any important substantive changes in recommendations, 
and I don’t mean to try to sit down now and detail those. I just 
need to know if there were changes, and I assume from your last 
statement and the way you answered it that it presupposes that there 
were changes made in the recommendations. 

Mr. Binns. I believe there were. 

Mr. Fascetu. Can you tell us whether or not in your opinion you 
feel that those changes which were made in the recommendations 
were material or immaterial ? 

Mr. Brnns. Well, again if I may have your indulgence, I would 
rather make a careful—and if I am asked to make a statement of this 
nature, I wish to compare them categorically, and then we will sub- 
mit the difference, if I may have your permission to do that. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Surely, that is very satisfactory to me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you submit to us such a statement ? 

Mr. Binns. Well, we will be very happy, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 9, 1955. 

In the opinion of the writer, there is no fundamental difference in the recom- 
mendations between the task force report on food and clothing and that of the 
Commission. 

The Commission’s report is more condensed, and for those who wish to study 
these subjects, the task force report should be studied in connection with it, 
bearing in mind at all times that the Commission report contains the official 
recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 

The Commission, in this report on food and clothing, has not made any rec- 
ommendations which may affect the organization of the Department of Defense. 
The recommendations of all task forces as to the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are being studied by a separate committee, and, I understand, 
the Commission will make its recommendations on this subject at one time 
rather than piecemeal. 

JOSEPH P. BINNs, 
Chairman, Task Force on Subsistence. 


Mr. Fascetz. That is all I have right now. 
Mr. Brown. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 
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May I ask Mr. Binns if it is the understanding of the task forces, 
as well as of the Commission itself, that there is no responsibility on 
the part of the Commission to accept any task force report, or to make, 
as a Commission any recommendation made by the task force. 

In other words, do the task forces understand that any report they 
make is entirely subject to review of the Commission so that the Com- 
mission, in its own wisdom and judgment, may submit to the Congress 
such recommendations as it believes to be proper in view of the in- 
formation available to it not only from your task force, but from other 
task forces as well ? 

Mr. Binns. From the very beginning, Mr. Congressman, it was our 
understanding that we were the field unit, that we would go out and 
gather the facts. We would gather together the best qualified men 
we could get, and we would come back with an honest study, a con- 
structive study, and submit it to the Commission. From that time 
forward the Commission reserved the right to change it, reject it, do 
whatever they want to do, or combine it with other task force reports. 

That has always been thoroughly understood. 

Mr. Brown. Now may I ask you one other question? I realize that 
you will have to leave and I know that we are going to have to get away 
pretty soon ourselves. 

I think, ae we might as well pinpoint now one of the things 
that probably brought about this particular hearing. That is on 
page 43 of the report of the task force report relative to the amount of 
canned hamburger on hand. 

Now, as far as your knowledge is concerned, can you tell us if that 
report is correct ? 

Mr. Binns. To the best of my knowledge and based on figures given 
to us by the Department of the Navy, later carefully checked, as I men- 
tioned, by the IBM machines and the Statistical Department, those 
figures are correct. 

Now, I might also say that we did not attempt to analyze all the items 
in the Navy inventory, we only got down to H. 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean to say that you did not count each in- 
dividual hamburger separately, but just took the Navy report on it? 

Mr. Bryns. Mr. Congressman, we would still be out there counting, 
but our knowledge is based on physical inspection on large quantities 
of subsistence, not only in the Navy but in the Army and the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Brown. You are aware that some officials of the Navy have 
said that it was not a true report ? 

Mr. Bryns. I read it in the press, but no one has so far 

Mr. Brown. Since that time have you read any other article where 
the gentleman who made that statement had been given wrong in- 
formation ? 

In other words, if the Assistant Secretary of the Navy in charge of 
this operation publicly admits that he received wrong information 
from some of the officers of the Navy upon which he had based his 
statements, is it not entirely possible ‘that your task force also might 
have received wrong information upon which you based your report ? 

Mr. Bryns. Unquestionably, sir, our figures are based on the figures 
given to us by the Department of the N ‘avy. We had to take the rec- 
ords as were given to us. 
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Mr. Brown. Just like the Assistant Secretary of the Navy at the 
time you received this information, you were convinced that it was 
correct and proper. Is that right? 

Mr. Bruns. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And are you still convinced that it was correct and 
proper, that is, at the time you received it? 

Mr. Bryns. That is right. Unless there have been some changes, 
the official records are what we were given at the time we made the 
study. 

Mr. Brown. These were not your records, these were the Navy’s 
records ? 

Mr. Binns. They are here, Mr. Congressman; here are the records, 
that is the reason we brought them. 

Mr. Brown. I want to be clear on that point. 

Mr. Bryns. It is the same method we used with the Army. 

Mr. Brown. The tabulations you have here on page 43 of your re- 
port contain the figures furnished by the Navy. They were not fur- 
nished by some person on your t task force? Is that correct? 

Mr. Bryns. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. And you took the Navy Department’s records and tabu- 
lated them ? 

Mr. Bryns. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. And you still stand by the task force report? 

Mr. Binns. We must stand by the record as we have it. 

Mr. Brown. And did you discuss this matter—did anybody on your 
task force discuss this matter with the proper Navy officials at the 
time, or later? 

Mr. Brnns. We had several discussions with members of the De- 
partment of the Navy. ‘There was one instance when we actually made 
a verbal report at the Secretary level. We tried not only in the Navy 
but in all of our work with the Department of Defense to bring ex- 
amples of chances for improvement to the attention of the commanding 
officers. 

Mr. Brown. Many of these have been corrected simply by adminis- 
trative order ? 

Mr. Binns. Many of them have. 

Mr. Brown. Many of them were, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brxns. Many of them have been and are being corrected. It 
would take too long at this time to go into the reasons that we had for 
bringing this spec ific item out. We believe there is a great necessity 
for a master menu in all departments of the Department of Defense. 
We believe that the necessity exists for forced issue, which means that 
when over excess quantities of certain items are observed, they should 
be worked into the menu and disposed of. 

We believe that an adequate inventory control is essential for any 
wise, intelligent, procurement program, and we were unable to find 
that that was in effect in the Nav y, while we found it in the Army. 

Mr. Brown. And you discussed these matters with officials of the 
Navy prior to the time that the report book was printed ? 

Mr. Bryns. We did, sir, and I want to say this to you, that we had 
the utmost courtesy from all of the commanding officers and of the 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
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The reason for bringing this out is to be constructive, it is to t 
to bring out a real recommendation in our report which we think will 
help the Navy, it is not to be critical of the Navy, it is not to pick a 
fight with the individuals. 

Mr. Brown. I understand, but at the time that this material was 
obtained and you called the attention of the Navy Department to what 
you had found, there was no particular criticism or charge that the 
figures were wrong? Is that correct? 

Mr. Brnns. I have never had any, except what I saw in the press. 

Mr. Brown. And you never, as chairman of this task force, had 
any complaint from the Navy Department that this report on ham- 
burgers, particularly, was wrong ? 

Mr. Bryns. I have not. 

Mr. Brown. Well, we have the other gentleman, the executive 
director of the task force, can he answer that question, too? 

Mr. Bean. We had no comment on it. 

Mr. Brown. I think that is all for me, Mr. Chairman, for the time 
being. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Binns that, as 
one Member of Congress, I appreciate the service you and your task 
force contributed to your Government. 

Mr. Binns. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. I think you are to be commended and not criticized for 
it, and as one humble Member of Congres, publicly, before this hearing 
adjourns, I wanted to put myself on record as highly appreciative o 
the quality of service you and your associates have rendered. 

I say that without, as Mr. Fascell said, prejudging the outcome of 
this hearing. I have no information of my own indicating whether 
your report is correct or not. 

The purpose of this hearing I think is to bring out the facts with 
respect to conditions that actually exist, and of course the committee 
will hear both sides, and undertake to make a fair and impartial 
appraisal of the situation. 

With respect to the questions asked by the gentleman from Florida, 
I think it is correct that your recommendations, that is, your task 
force’s recommendations, begin on page 16 of your report, and are they 
all listed there ? 

Mr. Bryns. I believe that pertains only to clothing. You will find 
the other recommendations on food on page 99. 

Mr. Jonas. Is the summary that begins on page 165, does that apply 
only to clothing ? 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. And the other summary is on what page? 

Mr. Binns. 89. 

Mr. Jonas. Have you summarized other recommendations ? 

Mr. Brnns. Yes, sir, we have, on page 95, the summary, Findings 
and Conclusions Concerning Civilian Agencies. It begins on 99, the 
summary of recommendations on food, and on 165 on clothing. 

Mr. Jonas. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patman ? 

Mr. Parman. Just one point, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Binns suggests that I was questioning the loyalty of the 
task-force members. 1 want to make it plain that I was not question- 
ing the loyalty of the task-force members, and I would like to ask 
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him to read what the Attorney General said about the official status of 
his committee. 

It is Just a brief sentence. 

Mr. Bruns. The sentence reads: 

The Commission has been stated by the Attorney General to be a part of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. Parman. That is where I want you to read. 

Mr. Bryns. (reading) : 

And as such we are servants of Congress. 


Mr. Parman. That is right, “servants of Congress” and “part of 
the legislative branch of the Government” and it is no more impuning 
their ‘loyalty than impuning the loyalty of a Member who fails to 
take an oath in the Congress. 

But I do criticize them for not taking the oath of office like all 
other officeholders should take under the Constitution of the United 
States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotuister. Mr. Chairman, could I make a statement, because 
I am not sure Mr. Patman understands why there was a differenti- 
ation. 

The Commissioners, of course, all took an oath of office formally. 
It was never really thought essential that task force men, the kind 
of men they were, should take an oath of office with respect to their 
loyalty. 

I think the chairman, the Members of Congress will realize when 
anybody gets paid anything when he signs his vouchers, when he first 
goes on a payroll, when he signs his name, he automatically takes an 
oath. He merely takes an oath as to certain things. Therefore, the 
men who got paid something from the Commission, when they signed 
their first agreement to work, automatically took an oath of that 
nature. The men who did not ask for any money were never asked to 
take an oath. I am sure they would be delighted to take them, if we 
asked them to. 

The CHatrmMan. You do distinguish between the loyalty oath and 
the oath of office, and I think Mr. Patman was referring to their tak- 
ing an oath of office. 

Mr. Hotutster. The Commissioners took an oath of office. 

The CHarrman. And I do not put those who voluntarily offered 
their services in any different category, as far as service to the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. I do not think it is a question of pay. I do 
think it is a question of service, and we are indebted to you and to your 
associates for the service you rendered your country. 

I want to go once more back to the report and back to hamburger. 

On page 43 you have there: “Naval supply ene and you have 
the names of stations, in which they name Norfolk, San Pedro, San 
Diego. Now, in the next column they give the average monthlv issue: 

Nor folk, 187; Bayonne, 12—I imagine that refers to pounds of 
hamburger—Oakland, 17; San Pedro, none; San Diego, 17. And it 
adds up a monthly issue of 1,233, 

Then we go into the next column, in 1948, and no hamburger was 
listed. In 1949, there is no hamburger listed. Now, in 1950, we have 
35,629 pounds of hamburger at Norfolk; we have got 2 270 pounds of 
hamburger at Bayonne, and 61 3744 pounds of hamburger at Oakland. 
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Now, did that hamburger—you came to the conclusion that this 
amount of hamburger still remained in those stations that were bought 
in 1950; is that the import of that column ? 

Mr. Binns. I am going to ask the director, Mr. Bean, to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Bran. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. And in 1951 you had 22,638 pounds at Norfolk 
from that year, but none in the others. 

Mr. Bean. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So it goes on into 1953 and makes notations of the 
amount of hamburger on hand, making a total at the date they brought 
it to you, of 886,020 pounds of hamburger; is that right? 

Mr. Bean. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, the monthly supply, was that information 
supplied by them also? 

Mr. Bean. The monthly issues were also supplied by the Navy. 

The Cuarrman. That they had enough hamburger at that time to 
last 60 years. 

Mr. Brean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Will the chairman yield at this point? 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Ask him about the statement at the bottom of that page. 

The Cuarrman. The comment is that Oakland alone has 1,400 year’s 
supply of this item. That is the comment of the task force. 

Mr. Brown. Out of fairness to the Navy, some of that can be shipped 
some place else, but that is still a lot of hamburger. 

The Cuarrman. That is still no excuse. I won’t say there is no 
excuse, because they are going to have an opportunity to explain this. 
That is bad housekeeping. 

Gentlemen, we are expecting a rollcall in Congress shortly. We 
have been fortunate that it did not happen before now. We will have 
to go. 

There is a question of when we are going to resume our hearings. 
Some of the members of the committee are tied up this afternoon and 
tomorrow afternoon. I am going to suggest that we adjourn until 
Monday, if it meets the approval of all of the witnesses here. 

I do appreciate, Mr. Binns, that you have testified and you have come 
before us. If you will leave the others of your staff with us, I think 
they can protect the interests and findings of your committee. 

Mr. Binns. Mr. Chairman, may I just make one comment. I dislike 
intensely to leave this hearing on the basis of hamburgers. 

The Cuarrman. We are not going to do that. 

Mr. Bryns. This illustration was given to show as we point out 
in our report the recommendations for inventory control, procure- 
ment, and other policies. It was not to embarrass the Navy. God 
knows, they have got plenty to do besides worry about hamburgers. 
They have got a tremendous job, and we are sympathetic to the prob- 
lem. 

I don’t want this committee to think that this task force in pointing 
this out is trying to do anything but illustrate a point. 

The CHatrmMan. We have with us the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and we have admirals and we have others who will certainly get an 
opportunity to answer, and if I close it on the note of hamburgers, 
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it is because hamburger has been talked about and it is a nice note 
on which to close—— 

Mr. Bryns. Yes, for lunch. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. We won’t be too serious, and think that life 
and death is involved in these matters. 

Now, the understanding is if we adjourn now, we will adjourn until 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I make a parliamentary inquiry ? 
There will be no compulsion, as far as adjournment is concerned, for 
any member of this committee to order hamburger for lunch ? 

The CuarrMan. I think we ought to be patriotic and help the Navy. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, May 9, 1955.) 
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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Food and Clothing Report) 


TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION, OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment and subsequent 
pennant, at 10:15 a. m., in the caucus room, Old House Office 

uilding, Representative William M. Dawson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Kilgore, Fascell, Harden, Brown, 
and Jonas. 

Also present: Representative Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri; Or- 
ville Poland, general counsel; William Pincus, associate general coun- 
sel; Mrs. Christine Ray Davis, staff director for the full committee; 
and Elmer Henderson, associate counsel. 

The CHarrman. We will proceed with the hearing. 

At our last meeting, Mr. Hollister, the Executive Diretor of the 
Commission on Organization, Executive Branch of the Government, 
testified, and Mr. Joseph P. Binns, Chairman of the Task Force on 
Food and Clothing testified. 

A statement was made by Congressman Patman of Texas, objecting 
to the way in which the Commission’s work had been set up. 

Congressman Brown of this committee—Congressman Brown of 
Ohio—a member of the Commission—made a statement also on that 
subject matter. 

I did call the attention of those assembled to the fact that that was 
the American way of doing it, to let a man speak his piece, and if 
another opposed him, let him state his piece, and there is no feeling 
except that of those who speak before us. We will proceed in that 
same vein. 

I am hoping that no temperatures will rise as a result of this hearing, 
because it is brought about in the very best of spirit and there is no 
desire at all to embarrass anybody. ‘There is a sincere desire to give 
to this country the best service that we can. 

I think I voice the sentiments of us all, and I know, as I have heard 
them testify—and I see the presence of military men here—there has 
been but one desire in the service that you have rendered this country, 
both as a member of the Commission and in your services in the 
Armed Forces: To protect it, to shield it, and to safeguard it. 
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Nothing is perfect. No man ever tried to do anything but what he 
made some mistakes. If mistakes are made, it is the business of the 
Government Operations Committee to look into them. 

When there seem to be inconsistencies in the service rendered to our 
country, we do that as a matter of duty. 

At this time, I am going to ask Mr, Hollister if he will resume the 
stand, please. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. HOLLISTER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The Cuarrman. I want to say to Mr. Hollister, he pays us a very 
high compliment. He notified us he should be up in Philadelphia to 
respond to having been elected a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. That is the type of man who has given his service free to this 
country. 

We regard it as a high honor that you chose to be with us, rather 
than to go and accept this honor that has been extended to you by 
those who associate with you in business. 

Mr. Hottuster. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hollister, I believe you were going to present 
to us the lines of difference you thought there existed between the 
report of the task force and the report as given to us by the Commis- 
sion, on some essential matters. 

I wonder if you were able to prepare that yet. 

Mr. Hotuister. Mr. Chairman, at the last hearing I was presented 
with a three-page mimeographed sheet and was asked if I could point 
out the differences between what appeared in the task force report 
and what appeared in the Commission’s report. 

I looked that sheet over carefully and I frankly could not see that 
there were any substantial differences in what the task force had said 
and what the Commission had said in those excerpts. 

Of course, the Commission tries everywhere possible to make a 
shorter report than the task force report, and tries to cut down state- 
ments that the task force makes, as far as length is concerned. 

The Cuatrman. I believe you asked him the questions to which he 
referred. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Pincus. Mr. Chairman, we have also asked the Department of 
Defense to study these quotations, and we probably will hear some 
testimony from them later on, but I would like to ask Mr. Hollister a 
few questions. 

I think the Commission has done a sincere job in trying to benefit 
from the task force report, but I do believe that perhaps in the trans- 
position of statements there may be some discrepancies, and I think 
it is for the record and for the committee to evaluate these reports 
that these discrepancies should be identified and perhaps explained. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, before the questioning proceeds, may 
J inquire of the counsel whether it is his thought that the Commission 
has changed the task force report, itself, or that the Commission has 
made a recommendation that is not in exact accordance with the task 
force suggestion ? 

I am trying to determine what we are trying to do. 
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In other words, if we misquoted the task force, that is one thing. 
However, the Commission, i in view of its overall knowledge, gained, 
not only from the task force, but also from the experience of its mem- 
bership and the investigations and experiences of congressional com- 
mittees that have been made available to the Commission, may easily 
have a different view on a particular matter than that of the task force. 
Therefore, I am wondering just what it is that you are trying to bring 
out ? 

Mr. Pincus. Mr. Congressman, I believe it goes to misquoting the 
task force on a factual statement, and I think those things should be 
cleared up. 

Mr. Brown. That is very important. 

Mr. Pincus. Turning to the last sheet of these 3, for example, and 
the last 2 quotations, first from page 20 of the Hoover C ommission, 
and page 48 of the task force report, it was my impression in reading 
the task force report that the information obtained indicated that the 
Navy Department had no present plans as to what they would do 
with certain overaged stocks, and that perhaps in the future, they 
would be disposed of in some unknown manner and the term “thrown 
over the side” was used. 

Mr. Horuister. I think one of the difficulties, Mr. Pincus, is that 
you failed to include on page 20 a very material sentence there. If 
vou will look on page 20 you will see we added : 

The Commission understands that practice was abandoned after discussion 
of the matter with our task force representatives, and use has been found for 
these items. 

Does that help clear up the discrepancy ? 

Mr. Pincus. The point I am trying to clarify is that apparently the 
Commission report says that there has been a custom in the past of 
throwing certain provisions overboard. That is in the paragraph 
immediately preceding the one you read and then the Commission 
says, “The practice has been abandoned.” 

Reading from page 48 of the task force report it would appear 
that actually the task force was advised that they don’t know what 
to do at present with these stocks. There is no statement in the task 
force report that there has been a custom in the past of throwing 
them overboard that I have been able to find. 

Mr. Houuister. It is a little difficult for me to see the difference. 
In the task force report it said the rations would be thrown over the 
side after they had gotten too old. When they were too old they 
expected to throw them over the side. 

Are you making a differentiation between what they expected to 
do in this case, and what the custom was in the past ? 

Mr. Pincus. Yes. I think the point here that should be clarified 
so that they can wash this out one way or the other is, which of these 
facts is correct, has the Navy actually thrown almost $10 million 
worth of these provisions over the side, or did it look like they were 
about to throw them over the side at the time the task force came 
around ? 

I think that is a question of fact. 

Mr. Houutster. There is nothing in either statement that indicates 
they have thrown these things over the side, at all. What we have 
pointed out was that there was apparently, as far as our investigators 
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could find, there had been a practice—now, we point out very clearly 
the Navy is stopping that practice and the $9 million which is referred 
to has not been thrown away but has been saved. 

There is nothing in the report which says that that was thrown 
away, that I can see, in either the task force report or the Commission 
report. 

{ can’t see any essential difference there between the two. 

Mr. Pincus. Then, your interpretation of the Commission’s state- 
ment on page 20 is that the Navy has not thrown $9.9 million 
overboard ? 

Mr. Hoxutsrer. We so stated on page 20 of our report, which I 
just read you. 

The statement I read on page 20 was: 

The Commission understands this practice was abandoned, after discussion 
of the matter with our task force representatives, and use has been found for 


these items. 

That indicates they were not thrown away, doesn’t it? In as clear 
language as we could make it. 

Mr. Pincus. I was just trying to get your interpretation. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I am confused. 

Mr. Brown. So am I, Mr. Chairman, because I happen to have a 
document in my possession which indicates that the task force was told 
that they were thrown overboard. 

Mr. Hotuister. Not this. 

Mr. Brown. It was not in the task force report but 1t was in the re- 
port of some of the task force members and when the Navy protested 
they changed it. 

Mr. Houutsrer. This particular item, as far as I understand, Mr. 
Congressman, was not destroyed. ‘These were not thrown overboard, 
and our Commission so stated. There had apparently been a practice 
in the past of doing that. Now, that has been discontinued. I was 
not the investigator. Perhaps somebody else will want to clear that 
up but certainly our Commission report states that these items were 
of some use. 

Mr. Brown. At the time that the Commission made its report, as 
I understand, the practice had been stopped. However, at the time 
the investigation was made, some of the task force representatives were 
informed by certain persons in the Navy that—well, may I quote? 
When they were asked about some of the overaged stocks, the first 
reply of the civilian chief was, “These are being held for the Marines.” 
Then finally, when the question was asked, “We want a true and 
factual statement, what is your system of disposing of overage com- 
bat rations now stored in your supply system?” The answer was made, 
“When they are old enough, we will throw them over the side.” 

Mr. Houuister. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. At the time the Commission made the report, the prac- 
tice had been stopped ? 

Mr. Houuister. Exactly. I thought the question was whether or 
not this particular lot had been destroyed and I say I think it has not 
been. 

Mr. Brown. We can have the witness on that direct. 

Mr. Jonas. I don’t read this task force report, the language in it, 
as indicating that this is a finding on the part of the task force, but 
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simply a statement that representatives of the task force were advised 
by someone in the Department that this was the policy. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. That is the question of fact: Were they so advised? 
They don’t undertake to make a finding that that happened. 

The Cuarman. There is no doubt in your mind but what they had 
these stocks on hand that were overage, from the facts or findings, 
and some disposition had to be made of these overage stocks, and 
someone told this task force what they did with them—give them to 
the Marines, which they did not do, and when they were pressed, they 
said “We throw them overboard.” 

Mr. Brown. That would be the natural thing to do, Mr. Chairman, 
if they were spoiled. 

The CuamrMaAn. We want to know why they had them so long that 
they would spoil, in the final analysis. 

You find no point of difference? 

Mr. Ho.uister. I see no substantial difference between those two 
statements ; no, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. On the top of that same page—and I would like to 
make clear that we are not challenging the findings of anybody at 
this point, but in terms of reproducing the task force statement, again, 
the Commission report seems to have excised a phrase from the task 
force report which indicated that the Department of Defense had 
reduced its stock from 15 months’ supply of green coffee to a 9 months’ 
supply. By taking that phrase out of the statement on page 20 of 
the Commission report, it does give the impression that the Depart- 
ment of Defense had not really done anything at all to reduce its 
excess stocks. Is that a correct interpretation ? 

Mr. Ho..isrer. I don’t so understand it. My own interpretation 
would be that merely in writing the report there was an attempt made 
to cut down excess phraseology. 

I have read both of those twice and it is hard for me to see any 
appreciable difference in them, really. 

{r. Pincus. In the task force report, it says the Department of 
Defense reduced its stocks from the 15 months’ average level to 9 
months? Would that be a fair inference from the task force state- 
ment? If not, what is the meaning of the phrase—perhaps someone 
from the task force who is present could help to explain that, Mr. 
Hollister. 

Mr. Houuistrr. Weil, to me, the task force language was not quite 
clear as to what they did mean. While I had nothing to do with 
writing this language, I can only assume that in writing a 150-page 
condensation of several hundred pages, that sometimes the phrase- 
ology is not going to be identical. It is very hard for me to see, Mr. 
Pincus, the essential difference between those two statements—any- 
thing of real importance. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Kiigore, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Kireore. No. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Brown, any further questions? 

Mr. Brown. I have no further questions on that. I think it speaks 
for itself. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jonas—— 

Mr. Jonas. No questions. 
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Mr. Prncos. Mr. Hollister, on this one, I believe someone from the 
task force ought to help with the interpretation—this is one not in- 
cluded on the sheet, and you people would probably want to go back 
and study it, but I would like to get some clarification from perhaps a 
task force representative to start with, as to what the meaning of the 
figures in appendix D of the task force report are. That is page 187 
of the task force report. 

In the last column, 1954, there are a series of figures, 2.8, .95, 1.5, and 
so forth, showing the years, the number of years supply on hand of 
various items of Army and Navy clothing. There is a footnote 
attached to those tables, which indicates that the number of years 
supply indicated includes, as I interpret it, mobilization reserves. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hotutster. I would assume so from the footnote, but other than 
that I would have no way of knowing it. 

Mr. Prncus. By comparison, if you will refer to page 39 of the 
Hoover Commission report, there is a table there which is stated as 
being based on operational stocks alone, as of 1954, not including 
reserve stocks. 

Now, is that an error that crept in in transposition? In other words, 
it seems that those figures in the table on page 39 as to years’ supply, 
were taken from the tables in appendix D, but appendix D says that 
the figures include mobilization reserves, as well as operational stocks, 
whereas the Commission report seems to indicate that they include only 
operational reserves. 

Mr. Hotutstrer. I think your conclusions are very correct, as far as 
T can tell, Mr. Pincus, but I am sure somebody else had better answer 
that. It may be a mistake, or it may be there is something technical 
about 1 year’s supply and what mobilization reserves are. I am not 
prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Prncus. Can some one from the task force answer that? 

Mr. Hotuister. Mr. Bean is the staff director of the task force on 
food and clothing. 


STATEMENT OF C. D. BEAN, STAFF DIRECTOR, TASK FORCE ON 
FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Mr. Bran. I would say that is an error that crept into the report. 
It should say that it included operational reserves. 

Mr. Prncus. That clarifies that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. I think Mr. Poland had one question there he 
wanted to raise. 

Mr. Potanp. Please compare the statement made in the task force 
report which I read: 


It has been estimated that this method of procurement would result in a 
Savings of approximately $4 million per annum, in the field of nonperishable 


subsistence. 
With the statement in the Hoover report, which says: 


The task force states that the use of the negotiation method under these 
emergency powers save approximately $4 million per annum, in the nonperish- 
able subsistence field. 


How do you reconcile, Mr. Hollister, a statement in the task force 
report which estimates that the savings would result, with what sounds 
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like a categorical statement in the Commission report that they do 
save? 

Mr. Ho.uster. Of course, if the Commission is talking about a use 
which has not yet been made of a new system, they obviously could 
not say it has been saved. If they are referring—and I would not 
know without a complete reading of all the context—to those cate- 
gories in which that method of buying has been adopted, conceivably 
there are some figures that could prove that. I am not prepared to 
make that answer. 

The Cuarrman. That was one of the questions raised in the sheets 
given you, on the Hoover report, on page 8, as contrasted to the task 
force report on page 146. 

Mr. Hottutster. In other words, you ask me where in the report it 
says: 

The task force states that the use of the negotiation method under these 
emergency powers save approximately $4 million per annum in the nonperishable 
subsistence field— 
and the only place in the task force report where that article is found 
says that would result in a savings of approximately $4 million. I 
think that is an erroneous statement, Mr. Counsel, unless Mr. Bean 
can explain that. 

Mr. Bran. The one where we refer to the actual savings that have 
been made in nonperishable food—and the other statement says it 
could result in a similar saving in the purchase of clothing. 

Mr. Potanp. The second part says, “The task force further”—and 
I continue to read the task force report 

Mr. Houuister. I think Mr. Bean has pointed out something. On 
page 8, they are talking about perishable subsistence. On page 146, 
the discussion is of clothing. An entirely different subject. 

Mr. Potanp. If you will permit me, Mr. Hollister, to reread what 
it says, it says “nonperishable.” 

Mr. Houutster. Iam sorry. You are entirely correct. I was look- 
ing at the clothing item. I do not know the answer to that. 

If we have misquoted the task force report, which is possible—and 
will certainly be done in a number of cases in our reports—it is in- 
advertent. 

Mr. Potanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, here? 

The CrarrmMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Hollister, I think it would probably help to clear 
up some of the evident misunderstanding if I ask you about the size 
or volume of some of these task force reports as they first come to the 
Commission for attention and condensation. 

I think that we might refer, for example, to the task force report 
that has been brought in recently on Power and Water Resources. 
How large is it, some 900 pages? 

Mr. Hoxutster. Eighteen hundred. 

Mr. Brown. What is the next procedure? Does not a subcommittee 
of the Hoover Commission then sit down, either by itself or with 
representatives of the task force, and try to condense it so that the 
important parts may be taken out for consideration of the Commis- 
sion ? 

It is very evident that the Commission itself, or each member, can- 
not read the thousands and thousands of pages of testimony. 
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Mr. Hoxuister. Through a committee of Commissioners in each 
case we attempt to take a task force report, condense it, rearrange it, 
frequently, and look particularly over the recommendations to see 
if they could be consolidated and to see if in some cases they are not 
entirely backed up by fact, and then that is submitted to all the com- 
missioners for their comments. 

We realize it would be perfectly impossible for anybody except 
a student of the subject, to read a task force report of the size that 
Congressman Brown has referred to. We try to get it in the kind 
of shape that can be more valuable to the Members of Congress and 
also to the public. 

The chairman will understand, and the members of the committee, 
that we are working under a good deal of pressure. We are trying 
our best to finish some 20 major studies and get reports in before the 
end of June, and it is innate in this work that there will be occasional 
errors made. We hope that none of them will be major. 

Mr. Brown. In some areas, it is considered that perhaps quite a 
ner of the task force—a sizable part of the study that has ome made 
by the task force—doesn’t reflect the feeling of the full Commission, 
=e reflect enough savings and lack of efficiency to be bothered 
with. 

Mr. Ho.uister. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. I think it would be interesting to the committee to know 
that I have on my desk now a task force report which originally con- 
tained some 250,000 words. It has been condensed to Snes 50,000 
words because we found that it dealt with the same subject over and 
over, as many as 5 times. 

At other times, we find that a task force report goes into matters that 
have already been covered by some other task force, or some other 
committee, or that the Commission already has that material before it. 

The question then arises as to which task force report the Commis- 
sion should give the greatest consideration and the Commission, in 
whatever little wisdom or intelligence it has, must decide what to do. 

These task forces deal with thousands of facts and figures. This is 
not a defense of either the task force or the Commission, but it is amaz- 
ing to me, Mr. Chairman, that with all of the thousands of figures and 
facts that are brought in, there are not more discrepancies. 

That is the reason why the task force reports are made available to 
congressional committees and Members of Congress, as well as the 
Commission reports. 

The Cuarrman. The members of the task force were specially se- 
lected men, because of the record they had made in their particular 
branches. They were not just employees hired to go into facts. They 
knew their business. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

The Chairman. In the light of that, Mr. Hollister, I would like to 
refer you to the recommendations made by the task force, on page 168. 
That is under “Clothing,” recommendation No. 2. 

That all cut, make and trim clothing contracts be made by notice of intent to 
purchase for a period of 1 year, on a test basis with full backing for the con- 
tracting officer and complete documentation, for the purpose of evaluation of 
the test. If the test is successful, this method be continued and if necessary, 
changes recommended to existing laws to permit this continuance. 
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Now, on page 55 of the Commission’s report, under “Clothing,” 
they make a recommendation No. 2, to apply to all purchases for 
Armed Services upon their stated requirements, subject to check by the 
Secretary of Defense: 

(b) Make all purchases of clothing on the basis of notice of intent to purchase 
and negotiated contract, subject to periodic examination and report by the 
Comptroller General. 

Now, why did you not include that recommendation of a year, when 
the Task Force had studied it, recommended that we try it for the 
period of a year, keep track of the test, make a documentation of all 
sales, and so forth, with the intent to determine whether or not it was 
the best ? 

In the recommendation of the Commission you disregarded the rec- 
ommendation of the Task Force entirely, on the question of limitation 
to the period of 1 year in the first instance. Can you explain to us 
why ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I cannot explain why, because obviously that goes 
into the reasoning of 12 Commissioners, Mr. Chairman. It is a very 
definite difference. That was very fully discussed at the Commission 
table. It was with some hesitation, I think, that the Commission de- 
cided that they would go that far, and there were three Commissioners 
who filed a dissent to that recommendation. 

As I listened to the discussion and without being able to tell the 
mental processes of the different Commissioners, the feeling generally 
was that there would be substantial saving, that the legal protections 
that were put into these negotiations of contracts are such now that 
there is not the danger of impropriety that some people fear, and on 
the whole it is better to adopt this method immediately, rather than go 
into the testing that the task force provided for. 

It is an example of the Commission changing the recommendations 
of the task force. 

The CHarrman. And the task force was made up of men selected 
because of their knowledge of the subject matter ? 

Mr. Houutster. They were selected because of their knowledge of 
the civilian situation in business, and also because of the experience 
au great many of them had, working in the Government. 

Mr. Brown. Excluding myself, the members of the Commission 
were selected because of a belief by the Speaker of the House, the 
President pro tem of the Senate, and the President of the United 
States, that they had a rather thorough, comprehensive knowledge of 
government and how our government works. For that reason the 
Commission was given the control and authority by the Congress, and 
it is the Commission’s recommendations, rather than those of the Task 
Force, that should govern. In other words, if the Commission had 
not set up task forces to help to do its work, there would have been 
none. 

However, in order to give the Congress every bit of factual infor- 
mation and background that the Commission itself has had, and make 
available to the departments and students of government all of this 
great mass of research material that the task forces and the Commis- 
sion have assembled, both the task force and Commission reports are 
printed up at the same time. 

There may be a difference between the Commission and the task 
force in deciding how some particular objective shall be reached. 
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The Commission can decide who is right or who is wrong, or can 
substitute its own judgment, as your committee often does, Mr. Chair- 
man. We often substitute a committee’s judgment or congressional 
policy in preference to the judgment of the task force or the Commis- 
sion on a particular point. 

Mr. Hotusrer. I think, Mr. Chairman, the Commission takes very 
seriously the obligation which it feels is cast on it by the Congress, 
to make recommendations to the Congress according to its best 
judgment. 

If it finds after full consideration that it cannot follow the task 
force, it does not follow it. 

You will find in every one of our major reports, substantial changes 
in recommendations which the Commission makes, as against those 
which the task force itself has made. 

The Cuatrman. I appreciate what you say, but I do not think that 
the Commission itself could ever have arrived at a report such as 
we have here, without the work of those men who concentrated their 
time in the task force. Each of them was selected because he was an 
expert in his line. 

As we look over the report of your Commission, the membership of 
it, and the fact that some disagreed, we would wonder why such a 
permanent serious departure from the customs of the past, when only 
a test was recommended by a task force of experts who had experience 
in buying and selling in civilian life, where they must save money. 

Always in the armed services, we have the people’s money and some 
are not concerned about saving money. But these men who came from 
civilian life run business to make money. They study contracts and 
methods of purchase, as a matter of course. 

When there is such a serious departure from the recommendations 
of this expert task force as we find in this instance, I do think it is a 
matter of some concern, and we ought to call attention to it. 

If we are going to have rules or regulations, or if we want to put 
in a restriction that we try it for a year, it is still within the province 
of the Congress to do that, and for that reason we are seeking to bring 
out the facts behind the recommendation that we might even limit 
these recommendations or change recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, because it is the duty of the Congress. 

Did you have any questions? 

Mr. Potanp. I would like to ask Mr. Hollister if the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission to make all purchases of clothing on the basis 
of notice of intent to purchase, is broader in its scope than the recom- 
mendation of the task force that all cut, make, and trim clothing be 
made pursuant to notice of intent to purchase. 

Mr. Hoxxister. I could not answer that. I don’t know enough about 
the clothing business. 

The CuarrmMan. That is just what I was talking about. The knowl- 
edge of the Commission in a field in which they do not ordinarily 
engage. 

When the two disagree, we ought to try to find out the area of 
difference. 

Mr. Bean, did you have an answer to that ? 

Mr. Bean. I think the language in the one case is that of people who. 
talk in clothing terms, whereas the language in the other case is that, 
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of those who talk in different terms, but it essentially means the same 
thing 

Mr. Potanp. “Cut, make, and trim,” would cover practically all the 
purchases ? 

Mr. Bean. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.usrter. I could add to that, that one of the things in the 
conduct of my particular office has been, I have tried to impress on 
the task force staff in writing up things, and also on our own staff 
where we write things up, to use as simple language as possible and not 
to get too technical. 

It is very easy for the technical people we employ to give us very 
technical reports. 

We feel that the reports we make to the Congress should be as col- 
loquial as possible, so they can be generally understood by the public. 

The CuatrmaN, Thank you, very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, if you do not want this question in the 
record at this point, I will wait until a later time, but while Mr. Bean 
is here, I wanted to ask him a question about h: amburgers. 

Some testimony was developed at the last hearing on that subject. 

I notice on page 19 of the Commission’s re port—I have not found 
the reference in the task force report, but I assume the statement in 
the Commission’s report is supported by statements in the task force 
report—that the present rate of consumption of hamburger is 1,233 
pounds per month. 

Secretary Thomas stated in a press conference that the monthly 
issues are 14,520 pounds a month and not 1,200 pounds. 

I just wonder where the task force, or the Commission—upon what 
does it base its estimate that the present rate of consumption is 1,233 
pounds per month ? 

Mr. Bran. On these sheets supplied to us by the Navy—this happens 
to be San Diego, Calif., and the consumption of hamburgers is 17 
pounds, the average for the month. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you mean the figure of 1,233 pounds per month was 
supplied to the task force by offici: als of the Nav y? 

Mr. Bean. Yes, sir: these or iginal documents. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you know upon what Secretary Thomas based his 
statement on the issues of 14,520 pounds ? 

Mr. Bran. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Bean, I notice in this synopsis of sales, that the 
Navy is selling $2,293.63 50 worth of field jackets at Ogden, Utah. 

Now, does anyone else use those? Are you familiar with that item? 

Mr. Bean. That would be in the surplus property task force, and I 
am not familiar with that. 

Mrs. Harpen. You don’t know why they were being sold or anything 
about those ? 

Mr. Bran. No, ma’am. 

Mr. Curtis. This may not be the proper person to ask, but with 
regard to the question asked on this custom of throwing overboard the 

various subsistence items, am I to gather from the testimony that that 
custom has been abandoned, as near as the task force can determine? 

Mr. Bran. We believe that, currently, it has been abandoned. 

- a Cu ETIS. Is that true of the other services, the Army and the 
ir Force? 
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Mr. Bran. The Army didn’t have the problem because they issued 
those rations and ate them up. 

Mr. Curtis. Recently, in gi Louis, Mo., $28,000 worth of quinine 
pills were burned, and they still had a market value of $10,000. 

The explanation that the Army gave was that they were follow- 
ing out correct procedures. , 

I, incidentally, have asked the Army to comment on that, but it 
would look as if that custom is not completely passed. That is 
why I asked the question of you. 

Mr. Brown. Before we get too far afield, I want to go back if 
I may, to the query made by the gentlewoman from Indiana about 
the jackets at Ogden, and the reply made by Mr. Bean. I think it 
is a perfect illustration of what I attempted to explain. 

We have had a task force, and a very able one going into the 
problem of surplus property, and then a subcommittee of the Com- 
mission, headed by Mr. Holifield of California, a member of this 
committee, to go over the work of that surplus property task force. 

Now, the Commniedion gets information on clothing from both 
the surplus property task force, and its subcommittee of the Com- 
mission that has worked on that, and it also gets information from 
this particular food and clothing task force, and the subcommittee 
that worked on that. 

So, in the Commission meeting, the information that all the members 
have, and the findings that come from different task forces are dis- 
cussed, with the result that, quite often the Commission’s final recom- 
mendation is different from any one task force recommendation. 

I just thought that would explain the situation. 

The CHatrMan. I was interested in her question, also. First, are 
we still using the same type of garments, and then, how did that 
amount of garments become surplus? Are they buying it and storing 
it away and then not using it? Is there any coordination between 
depots? Where would it accumulate under the system of distribution ? 

Mr. Brown. You may find, Mr. Chairman, that as you study these 
task force and Commission reports in some instances, there has been 
a great quantity of cloth purchased for the manufacture of uni- 
forms in the Armed Services. When the color of the uniform is 
changed it has resulted in a great surplus that created very rapidly. 

The Cuatrman. We should look into the methods, I reiterate. 

Just one question before you leave. On page 43 at the bottom 
of our hamburger task force report: 


Oakland alone had 1,400 years’ supply of this item. 


Did you arrive at that from the figures given you that Oakland 
issues 17 pounds a day? 

Mr. Bean. 17 pounds a month. 

The Cuatrman. And in the light of their present issue, then they 
have a 1,400-year supply on hand. 

Mr. Bean. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Potanp. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Referring to the figures which you gave on the rate of issue, over 
what period were those accumulated ? 

< Bran. That was the average rate of issue over a 6 months’ 
period. 
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Mr. Potanp. At what time did you receive those ? 

Mr. Bean. On November 1. 

Mr. Potanp. November 1, 1954? 

Mr. Bran. 1954. 

Mr. Potanp. And they represented a 6 months’ issue for the 6 
months’ period just prior to that? 

Mr. Bean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poxanp. Did that cover the rate for the entire service or Just 
one section ¢ 

Mr. Bean. No, that was from each depot. I had the information 
separately. 

For instance, there is a sheet of San Diego. It has on there the 
average monthly issues for each item in their depot. 

Mr. Potanp. And your figure was a cumulative result of all of them? 

Mr. Bean. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

I think at this time we ought to hear from our representative of 
the Navy—and I am going to ask Mr. Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, 
if he will come forward. 

Mr. Bean, we are happy to see the interest you have in our hearing. 

We have with us also the Assistant Secretary of Defense on Supply 
and Logistics, Hon. Thomas P. Pike. I am confused as to the order 
in which I should call them. 

Secretary Thomas, will you permit me to keep my promise to Mr. 
Pike that I would call him first ? 


STATEMENT OF T. P. PIKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS; ACCOMPANIED BY JACK L. STEMPLER, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Prxe. My name is Thomas P. Pike, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Supply and Logistics. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps before I proceed with my statement, if I 
could have the committee’s indulgence, I would like to give a very 
brief background of my own personal business history. 

I am a graduate of Stanford University, 1931, majoring in 
economics. 

I spent the next 7 years working in the oil-well supply business in 
California. This business gave me experience in oilfield depots and 
warehousing, as well as in the general phases of inventory control 
and management, purchasing, et cetera. 

After that, I entered into the oil-well drilling contracting business 
for my own company. 

From 1938 until 1 came to Washington in October 1953, I engaged in 
the conduct of my own business in that field. 

I just thought perhaps that little background might be of interest 
to the committee. 

I am very pleased to have this opportunity to testify before the com- 
mittee, this morning, on the food and clothing report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

In addition to the Secretary of the Navy, I have with me this morn- 
ing representatives of the military departments, General Mundy of 
the Air Force; General Denniston of the Army Quartermaster Gen- 
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eral’s Office; Admiral Arnold, who is Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Department of the Navy; and General Anderson, who 
is the Marine Corps Quartermaster. 

In addition I believe later on this morning, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Frank Higgins, plans to be here. He is returning from a 
trip. 

Gentlemen, we are ready to offer our assistance in any way during 
this hearing. Generally speaking, in reference to the Hoover Com- 
mission reports, I would like to say that in the Department of De- 
fense we have worked wholeheartedly with all of the Hoover task 
force members. I personally have talked with many of them who 
have had an interest in the area of supply and logistics, and have in- 
structed my directors and organizations to cooperate with them in 
every way. 

I felt through this process that in our office, we could obtain a 
better perspective and valuable guidance which could be extremely 
helpful to us in dealing with problems of the general complexity and 
magnitude with which we are faced. 

I have had an opportunity to read the three reports published affect- 
ing the Department of Defense in my area, namely those on transpor- 
tation, surplus property, and the one in question, today, food and 
clothing. 

It appears to me that several of the major recommendations in these 
reports are excellent and in my opinion, when Mr. Wilson has had a 
chance to have his evaluations presented to him he will agree to go for- 
ward with their implementations. As a matter of fact, many of them 
point along roads we are now traveling. 

In this latter regard, as a result of Reorganization Plan 6, which be- 
came effective June 1953, there was established a new organizational 
structure within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. My office was 
assigned responsibility in the area of supply and logistics. 

If I may depart from my prepared statement for a moment there, Mr. 
Chairman, our responsibilities generally are in the field of require- 
ments, procurement, production, petroleum logistics, storage distribu- 
tion, disposal—we have responsibility for the implementation of 
Public Law 436 having to do with the Federal cataloging program, 
standardization and inspection, and finally, last but not least, com- 
munications and transportation. 

I would like to say that when I came to Washington in October 1953, 
my first position was that of deputy to the present Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Charles Thomas at that time held the position I now hold, 

‘and we both agreed, as we studied the charter for this new office, that 
the only way in which we were going to be able to properly requite 
our responsibilities was to secure from industry the ablest men we 
could possibly get to act as directors in these major fields of responsi- 
bility which I have indicated. 

Mr. Thomas, when I arrived, had already secured the services of 
Mr. Ear] Smith as our Director of Communications and Transporta- 
tion. Mr. Earl Smith came to us having had a magnificent career as 
vice president in charge of transportation of the General Mills Co. 
He was conceded to be one of the 5 or 6 outstanding transportation 
men in the country. 
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I might cite you some other examples to indicate the caliber of 
men that Mr. Thomas, with my assistance, was able to bring into 
our Office. 

We have Mr. Robert Lanphier, who is currently my deputy. Mr. 
Lanphier came to us having been vice president of the Sangamo 
Electric Co., a manufacturer of electrical equipment having plants 
in Canada, in this country and England. 

We were able to get as our Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion, Mr. Warren Webster. Mr. Warren Webster is president of a 
company bearing his name located in New Jersey. They are manu- 
facturers of heating specialties. Mr. Webster in addition had been 
a colonel in World War II and therefore had familiarity with pro- 
curement and production problems from the Army standpoint. 

Next, as our Director in the Field of Storage Distribution and 
Disposal we have secured the services of a man whose whole career 
has been in the field of commercial warehousing, Mr. John L. Keogh. 

We have recently secured the services for our Director of Stand- 
ardization, Federal Cataloging and Inspection, Mr. Roger Gay, who 
comes to us as president of the Bristol Brass Co. His particular 
forte and specialty has been in the area of standardization. He has 
been president of the American Standards Association for the last 
2 years and brings a wealth of experience in this very important 
area, to our office. 

As stated previously we have looked to the Hoover Commission 
reports as additional guidance, recognizing that the task forces, too, 
are staffed by eminent and competent businessmen. However, in my 
own case, initially, coming fresh from the business field, we must 
realize full consideration must be given to the basic mission of the 
Department of Defense. The defense of our country in event of 
attack and winning the war if attacked. That must come first with 
us. There are problems inherent in the military which do not find 
their counterparts in industry. 

For ouieiadie: when a long stock position is criticized in the mili- 
tary, too often there may be lack of recognition given to the absolute 
necessity for adequate mobilization reserves to provide the buffer for 
the initial impact of a partial or full-scale mobilization. 

Also, I would like to point out that items in long supply many 
times are the aftermath of war. For instance, many of the figures 
that have been presented in the Hoover Commission reports are 
figures that go through fiscal year 1953, some into 1954. I think 
in order to keep the proper perspective and balance, and the basic 
mission of the Department of Defense, we must remember that we 
were in a period of conflict. Plans were being made and we did not 
know when the conflict was going to be terminated. That is always 
an element in the military business which you certainly don’t have 
in private industry so it is necessary to keep procurement in ordering 
ahead, so that you are in a position to equip the troops which still 
may be fighting an indeterminate period ahead. 

In other words, we get no advance notice of cessation of hostilities. 

Now, as to the Food and Clothing Report, the military depart- 
ments are represented here today and are prepared to testify as to 
the specifics of that report. I would like to indicate to you that we 
are working under a definite procedure established by Secretary 
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Wilson in his memorandum addressed to the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, and his Assistant Secretaries, dated March 9, 1955, 
regarding the Hoover Commission reports. 

Mr. Wilson has directed that each report be carefully reviewed to 
determine the applicability to the Department of Defense, and the 
feasibility of the Commission’s recommendations. He has requested 
one overall report to be based on the comments and recommendations 
on each report. 

It is our understanding that the Hoover Commission’s Committee 
on Business Organization of the Department of Defense, known as 
the Hook committee, is studying and will make overall recommenda- 
tions as to defense business management and organizational problems. 

We look forward to receiving this report in addition to the still 
unpublished report of the Task Force on Procurement, which includes 
not only procurement, but inventory and distribution, as well as the 
report still to be received on depot utilization. 'They constitute addi- 
tional, important parts of the entire problem. Therefore, at this time 
it is not possible to commit ourselves to a specific or a direct course 
of action predicated on what you might call partial returns. 

Mr. Chairman, these matters must be worked out and they are bein 
worked on, steadily and surely, toward the sound coordination an 
interrelating of the system of supply on an overall basis. It is truly 
a monumental task to seek out, develop, and get into operation, the 
proper relationships within and between the military supply systems 
of the Department of Defense. I can assure you that we are working 
hard and continuously toward this goal. 1 would also like to say 
that the military services are working more and more effectively to- 
gether in all these areas and are progressively improving their inven- 
tory management through financial management and other applica- 
tions of modern inventory control. In the interservice use, or cross- 
service use of long stocks of subsistence, the services have transferred 
better than $15 million worth from May 1953 to April 1955 and have 
exchanged and plan to exchange $11 million worth of clothing from 
November 1953 to December 1954. Since we have just received the 
Commission report and the Task Force Report on Food and Clothing 
and have yet not had a chance to receive closely related reports pre- 
viously mentioned, it would not be appropriate for me to draw con- 
clusions as to the feasibility of the recommendations contained in the 
Food and Clothing Report. We must evaluate all of these reports 
in line with Mr. Wilson’s procedures. 

I want to assure the committee at this time that we are giving com- 
plete consideration to the entire area, and are taking a completely 
new look, rather than relying on any past decisions and experiences 
in this same area. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and membcrs of the committee, I would like 
to stress the point that I was delighted when I first ascertained that 
we were to have the type of a job done that has been done by the 
Hoover Commission. It is just impossible in the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of all of those of us who have positions of responsibility in 
the office of the Secretary of Defense, to get off at long range and to 
make the kind of objective studies which the Hoover Commission has 
accomplished. I personally am convinced that we will receive and be 
able to use and put into effect many of these recommendations to the 
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end that our military supply systems will be very substantially and 
effectively improved. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on his statement. I feel sure that I, at least, and I believe the 
members of this committee feel that the gentlemen whose names you 
have given as assisting in the Department of Defense and the various 
armed services in attempting to solve some of the problems that con- 
front all of us, in connection with subsistence and supplies, are very 
able and very patriotic men. 

Now, let me ask you, do you feel that Mr. Bean, who leads the task 
force on food and clothing, who was a colonel in the Army Air 
Force during World War II, and who also served as Chief of Supply 
and Service of the Army Air Force in Europe, is not also equally 
interested in the welfare of his country and in rendering patriotic 
service 

Mr. Prxe. I certainly do. I have the highest regard for the gentle- 
man and the position he holds in the business world. I think he is 
eminently well qualified. 

Mr. Brown. What do you think of Mr. Appel, another member of 
the task force, who in World War II was a consultant to the United 
States Army ? 

Mr. Pre. I have not met him, I have closer contact with some of 
the task force members of some of the other forces that I have men- 
tioned. However, I have heard his background and he certainly 
sounds like the type of man who could really make a great contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Earl Crotty of Boston, who in World War II not 
only served in advisory capacities but was chief food consultant to 
the Quartermaster General ? 

Mr. Pre. I have read the background of all those men. 

Mr. Brown. And Mr. Howard B. Cunningham, Assistant Director 
of Purchases for the War Production Board and Chief of the Food 
Branch and later consultant to the Quartermaster General? I have 
simply named a few of these men who served on the task force because 
I think it should be made very clear that there is no difference in my 
opinion—and I don’t believe in the opinion of this committee—be- 
tween the patriotism or desire to be of service to country, between 
those who serve in the Department of Defense now and those who 
served on this task force. They are all very able men and they are 
all trying to solve the same problem. 

I believe, Mr. Pike, that Mr. Binns, in his direct testimony before 
this committee made it very clear that these matters were not brought 
to the attention of the committee by the task force, for the purpose of 
embarrassing anybody, but simply to try to solve the problem. 

Let me ask if you want to testify on some of these food items under 
discussion or would you prefer to leave that up to Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Pixs. I might tell you a little something further about our 
organizational setup, under Reorganization Plan 6. 

Mr. Brown. Which was approved by this committee. 

Mr. Pre. I am charged with the responsibility of advising the 
Secretary of Defense on policy and mallets, having to do with that 
category of responsibilities that I outlined. 
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I think it should be made clear that I have no line authority. I am 
in the capacity of staff assistant or adviser, if you will, to Secretary 
Wilson. The line of command, as you well know, runs from the 
Secretary down to the Secretaries of the military departments. 

Mr. Brown. Will you pause there for just a moment? The re- 
organization plan to Thich you refer was permitted to go into effect 
by the Congress because this committee and a similar one in the 
Senate found that it was satisfactory. Was not that reorganization 
plan based upon a recommendation of the first Hoover Commission ? 

Mr. Prise. I am sorry, I am not familiar with that. I understand 
there was a so-called Rockefeller committee. 

Mr. Brown. The Rockefeller committee took its information from 
the work of the previous Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Pixe. That may well be. 

Mr. Brown. And that was a pretty good recommendation. That 
was all right. 

The CuarrMan. Some of us may not agree with that. 

Mr. Brown. I just wanted to know if he likes the reorganization 
plan under which he serves. 

Mr. Prxe. With regard to the role of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, we are by the same token not supposed to engage in operations. 

Now, some of these things that the Hoover task force has recom- 
mended, are very definite operation and procedures and matters, and 
it is for that reason that I have asked these top people in the military 
departments to accompany me today. They are the ones with the 
working familiarity with them. 

Mr. Brown. Is it your opinion that the figures given in these tables 
by the task force refer to operational supplies or mobilization ? 

Mr. Prxe. I think in all cases it is not crystal clear, but I think in 
some of the cases, mobilization reserves are included in the total in- 
ventories that are cited. 

The CHatmman. Now, that is your studied opinion, that they do 
include them ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Are you familiar with the letter written October 
14, by Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Under Secretary of the Navy, relative 
to subjects that are before us? 

Mr. Prixe. No; I am not. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage of this food mentioned on pages 
40, 41, 42, and 43, of the task force report, are in your opinion mobiliza- 
tion reserves, and what part are operational reserves ? 

Mr. Pree. Mr. Congressman, I have no direct knowledge that will 
enable me to answer that question. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Pree. I would say this, generally, that, again, going back to my 
previous remarks involving the years of purchase and years of in- 
ventory position as indicated here, that those years were years during 
which the Korean hostilities for the most part were under way, and 
that there was a buildup in both clothing and procurement. 

I know that studies are continuously going underway, or are under- 
way, on the part of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. These studies 
on inventory have been termed by the Navy stratification studies. 
They are studying their inventories continuously and evaluating them 
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to determine that segment of the inventory which is the peacetime 
operating stock; that segment definitely set aside as mobilization re- 
serve; another segment that is sometimes used is called economic re- 
serve. That being a quantity of an item that, due to the nature of 
the item, it is nonperishable and indestructable—a hand tool, for in- 
stance—indicates that that item should not be designated excess and 
disposed of because in a period of time it will come into use, but to 
specifically answer your question I have not had the opportunity to 
analyze these inventory figures that are cited. 

Mr. Brown. Do you feel that it is a large proportion ? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes; insome of the figures, I should think so. 

Mr. Brown. In the foods? 

Mr. Pixe. Mr. Congressman, I don’t feel qualified even to give a 
good guess on that. 

Mr. Brown. In your position, have you ever taken the time to study 
the manual that is put out by the Navy Department, and also under 
the orders of the Secretary of Defense, on these reserves ? 

Mr. Prxe. I don’t believe I am familiar with the particular manual 
that you specified. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 
hand the gentleman what is purported to be a photostat of the Navy 
Manual showing certain reserves and the amount of mobilization re- 
serves of foodstuffs, and of different items. 

You will notice that the mobilization reserves of clothing are very, 
very, high. 

Now, what percentage of the entire reserve of foodstuffs would you 
say is mobilization reserve, according to that so-called official chart? 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to put them in the record 

Mr. Brown. After I am through with them. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Prxe. This wouldn’t indicate a high percentage. 

Mr. Brown. Something less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Pre. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I wanted you to see those and I think they might be 
worthy of study, Mr. Pike. 

Now, let me ask you another question. Is it your opinion that 
even a mobilization reserve held for war—of course, I feel it is diffi- 
cult to fight a war on hamburgers alone, even if we feed them to the 
Marines, as someone has suggested. The Marines probably would 
want them raw, anyhow—but why would it be necessary to keep in 
any such reserve, whether it be mobilization or operational reserve, 
of hamburgers equal to 60 years of present issue? 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Congressman, again, in answer to that question, 
I must say I am not qualified. I have not studied the detailed inven- 
tories of the Navy. 

Mr. Brown. Does that make sense to you, just offhand as a curb- 
stone opinion ? 

Mr. Prxe. Not in just those words. 

Mr. Brown. Even in mobilization reserves? 

I have read two or three statements made by Navy officials to the 
press, which are a little different in form and thought, but I presume 
that the claim is correct, that it is a mobiliaztion reserve. 

Can you, in your judgment, see why you would keep in mobiliza- 
on reserve a 60-year supply of hamburgers, based on the present 
use ! 

In case of mobilization, suppose you doubled, or tripled, or quad- 
rupled, or even multiplied the size of the present Navy, by 10 are you 
going to use hamburgers at the same rate in the future, with such a 
greatly increased Navy? You wouldn’t use any more in proportion 
than you are using now, would you, per man? 

Mr. Prxe. Of course, I think that your use of a 60-year figure is 
misleading again. If you will agree that there is a situation in 
canned hamburger where, due to it being a combat-type of ration that 
properly should be kept in mobilization reserve, so that in the event 
the Navy were called upon to go into action, in carrying out its mis- 
sions, it was necessary to mount out a substantial force, and a type 
of ration of this sort, you wouldn’t be dealing with a 60-year supply 
Mr. Congressman. I think if you just take a round look at the total 
figure, as I recall, of 860,000 pounds, that roughly is only about one 
pound of hamburger per Marine and Navy man, as of the present 
time. 

Mr. Brown. If that is the case, why do you have such a small 
amount of reserve in other food products? Why do you have such a 
large proportion of ren for use in mobilization than you 
have in any other type of food? 

Mr. Pixs. Mr. Congressman, I wouldn’t know the answer to that. 

Mr. Brown. That is what both the Commission and the committee 
are trying to find out. 

Mr. Pike. I think we are faced with a fact here, that these repre- 
sent inventories based on procurements that have been made in several 
years gone by. 

Mr. Brown. But you were still buying up into 1955, when the 
Korean war wasover. Yourealize that, I am sure? 
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Mr. Pree. I was not aware that the Navy currently is buying more 
canned hamburger ; no. 

Mr. Brown. But you have no explanation as to why you would 
have such a large proportion of hamburgers compared to anything else 
in the way of food ? 

Mr. Pree. I must again beg off as not being qualified in this area. 

Mr. Brown. Combat rations don’t include canned hamburgers, do 
they? Do men who go into combat carry canned hamburgers and 
things of that sort with them ? 

Mr. Pixs. I would prefer to refer that to men who are expert in 
this field. 

Mr. Brown. Now, corned beef is a pretty substantial food. I think 
that it has been used in a great number of wars, at different times. 

In this particular mobilization reserve they only had a 23 months’ 
supply on the basis of rate of issue. That was a little less than 2 
years. Does that quite make sense to you, on the rate of issuance, of 
a 60 years’ supply of hamburgers and a 2 years’ supply of corned 
beef ? 

Mr. Pree. Again, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I don’t feel quali- 
fied as an expert here on the subject of canned meats. I think that 
those questions are good questions, sir, and I believe we have men 
here from the services who are equipped by their specializations in 
these fields to—. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Pike, are you, or are you not, charged with the 
responsibility of overseeing what is going on in these services? 

Mr. Pree. A general policy standpoint. I have no individual 
responsibility. 

Mr. Brown. Does your control of policy go so far as to permit you 
to have anything to say about the supplies which can be purchased, 
or kept on hand, or the type of supplies, and what shall be done about 
sending them out, or whether the first supplies in should not be the 
first out, or do you just ship out indiscriminately, and thus leave the 
early packs in to spoil and to finally be thrown over the side? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes; I do have general responsibility for policy in those 
areas and I think on the “first in, first out” proposition, that is clearly 
a recognized food practice in inventory and I think for the most 
part that policy is being carried out. 

Mr. Brown. You would be greatly surprised to find out that, in 
many instances, it had not been carried out, is that right? 

Mr. Prxe. I would not be surprised to find out it had not been 
carried out, This is a tremendous organization. It is so much larger 
in all of its ramifications than any combination of the largest business 
corporations in this country, that it is a rather staggering type of 
operation to be engaged in and to be learning about, as I have been 
doing in the last year and a half. 

Mr. Brown. I am sure you can understand why members of a com- 
mittee like this are at times somewhat puzzled because we are pre- 
sumed, at least, to keep track of what goes on in the Defense Depart- 
ment, which you refer to as the greatest organization in the world, 
and also as to all the other agencies of Government, which spread 
their functions all over the world. So it isa little difficult for us, too, 
but what we are trying to do here, Mr. Pike, is to just get at the facts. 
I think that is what this task force tried to do, to call attention to men 
in positions like your own, who are responsible, as to what they found, 
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and to make suggestions, as I am sure this committee will probabl 
do, too, as to how the unsatisfactory conditions or situations whic 
have been found, can be corrected. 

Mr. Prxe. I agree wholeheartedly that this is a very healthy kind 
of an operation. I agree that this whole Hoover task force operation 
is a very healthy one for all concerned, and certainly all of us in the 
Department of Defense, having responsibility at the various echelons 
in the areas of food and clothing, are in the process of taking a very 
close look and study at our present situation, in relation to the recom- 
mendations and situations you point out. 

Mr. Brown. You are aware of the fact, Mr. Pike, that we have had 
witnesses here who have testified that all of the records included in this 
report were furnished by the Navy ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, I heard that testimony. 

Mr. Brown. And that we have certification to that effect? 

There may be some difference of opinion or interpretation but that 
is what this subcommittee is trying to find. 

I think that is sufficient, if he does not want to testify. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Pike, have you read the White article in Reader’s 
Digest for April ? 

Mr. Pre. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Has that article been given any study in the Pentagon, 
by the Defense Department? 

Mr. Prxe. Indeed it has. 

Mr. Jonas. I am interested in some of the statements made in that 
article, and I am wondering whether you would care to comment 
on them with respect to whether situations as reported in the article 
are correct, and if so, what if any measures have been taken to see that 
matters of that sort are not repeated. 

For example, I was attracted by one statement made by the author 
of that article in which he stated that they needed a carload of sugar 
at a military base in New York. That almost within sight of that 
fort is a refinery turning out sugar for the Army. But instead of 
getting the sugar, there, a freight car was loaded with sugar and 
shipped up to Schenectady and detached from that train and reat- 
tached to a train going back to New York. 

Have you made any investigation to determine whether that actually 
happened, or not? 

Mr. Prxe. It so happens that that was one of the points in that 
article that I raised with the military services, and I can read for 
you, here, the information that I received on that point from the 
Department of the Army. [Reading:] 

No record can be found that this happened. Available evidence indicates that 
it could not have happened. There is a record that a member of the Hoover 
task force suggested that a carlot could be as little as 40,000 pounds in this 
area, which is close to Fort Totten’s requirement, instead of 60,000, as thought, 
and that a 40,000 pound carload of sugar was shipped by a New York vendor 
to Fort Totten. Since 1950, carlot shipments of flour, sugar, and evaporated 
milk have been shipped direct from vendor, thus bypassing distribution depots. 

Mr. Jonas. I notice Mr. White, in his article, did not give any date 
for that occurrence, and I did not know whether you could identify 
it or not, but from the investigation you have made, you are satisfied 
that the incident never happened ? 
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Mr. Prxe. I have not made any first-hand, personal investigation. 
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As is the case in many of these matters, we must rely on data supplied 


to us by the n 


uilitary departments. 


Mr. Jonas. I know you did not go up there yourself, but you under- 
took through channels to investigate that incident as reported by 
Mr. White, “and the best information you have been able to receive or 


procure, indicated that the incident did not occur. 


Mr. PrxKe. 


of California 


of east coast tomatoes to the California naval station. 


Mr. PrKe. 


I developed o 


That is the information I have received, sir; yes. 

Mr. Jonas. And the sugar For Totten receives is not routed through 
the distribution depot in Schenectady but is shipped directly across 
from New York? 

Mr. Prxe. That is my information, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. What about the refernce in this article to 800,000 pounds 
canned tomatoes? He says the Army shipped to the 
east coast, and at the same time the Navy was shipping 775,000 pounds 


Mr. Congressman, that is another one of the statements 
that was made in the magazine article to which you referred, and 
: ith your permission I would like to read to you the information that 


n that one: 


This happened in 1951, and was only 114 percent of the 1951 pack 


of tomatoes purchased by the military. 
unknown critical shortages during Korea. 


There were interlocking but 
This mistake was dis- 


covered during 1952 by the Munitions Board subsistence study group. 
On April 23, 1953, a joint Army-Navy agreement concerning the 
procurement, storage, and distribution of nonperishable, and usually 
procured subsistence items was made and continuous arrangement 
set up to guard against such occurrences. 
Interservice transfer of nonperishable ie May 1, 1953, 


to March 1, 1955, Army to Navy, 31,866,000 pounds; N 


11,707,000 pounds. 
Mr. Jonas. What does that mean, you just transfer within the 


services ? 


Mr. Pike. Yes; that is correct. 


Mr. JoNAs. 


What is the current situation ? 


vavy to Army, 


Is the Navy buying 


tomatoes for use on the west coast, in the West, or shipping them from 


the East, or v 


ice versa ? 


Mr. Pre. They should be buying them in the West as a result of 
this agreement that I just mentioned, there. 
ments are meeting frequent and often to discuss requirements as they 
come up to be certain that the insurance which was instituted in 1951 
does not recur again. 

Mr. Jonas. Now I would like to invite your attention to another 
comment made by Mr. White, in which he discusses the situation that 


existed at Corpus Christi, and I quote from his article: 


The naval air station at Corpus Christi, Tex., 


The military depart- 


which has been getting its sup- 


plies from Norfolk, Va., was persuaded to draw instead from the Army depot 


at San Antonio. 
step toward fur 
rose to meet the threat of efficiency. 
ply depot at New Orleans. 


This began in April of 1953, and was supposed to be a first 
ther common sense cooperation. But the Washington Admirals 
They set up, in March of 1954, a new sup- 
The ships to naval stations at Memphis (there is an 


Army depot 20 miles away) and at Dallas (which is 25 miles from the Army’s 
depot at Fort Worth). 


that % 





I quoted from Mr. White’s article. Would you care to comment on 
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Mr. Pixs. Yes, Mr. Congressman, in the same light as I replied to 
the other quotations from that particular article. This matter was 
taken up by my office with the Department of the Navy, and I have 
this information to report on that paragraph you just read. First, 
that the naval supply depot at New Orleans was disestablished in 
1946. It has not been reestablished. The supply department of the 
New Orleans Naval Station has been supporting Dallas to some extent 
but only in mixed carload lots of nonperishables. Navy and Army 
have established a procedure to review every situation of this charac- 
ter in order to set up additional cross-servicing where appropriate. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand from your statement that Mr. White was 
incorrect then, in stating that a new supply depot was created in New 
Orleans and set up there in March 1954? 

Mr. Prez. According to the information I have received. 

Mr. Jonas. Now with respect to this “first in, first out” principle, to 
which reference was made by the gentleman from Ohio. Would you 
read the comment or the alleged conversation quoted by Mr. ite 
— some navel officer at Oakland on that point, wherein he states 
that— 
while the naval officer in charge proudly read to the visiting Hoover expert his 
existing regulations—first in first out—but out back they watched a truck being 
loaded with canned peas, some packed in 1951, others in 1950. Then this ques- 
tion was asked of the driver: “Do you follow the first in, first out rule?” And 
the driver responded, “Hell no, we don’t bother with that. We just grab what- 
ever is handy.” 

What effort has the Department made to enforce the principle of 
first in, first out? 

Mr. Pree. I think Mr. Congressman that again this is a situation 
where, if a complete check and investigation were made as to the 
following out of the very basic and broadly understood idea of the 
first-in, first-out, that probably in most instances, it is being observed. 
Certainly we don’t attempt and certainly the services do not attempt 
to -~ that everywhere we do everything exactly as we are supposed 
to do it. 

Mr. Jonas. We admit it is a big Army and there are a lot of people 
in it and a lot of installations and you cannot be right on top of 
each one of them every minute. You certainly can promulgate regu- 
lations and inspect. 

Mr. Pixe. That is correct, and also I would have this comment to 
make, that a truckdriver normally would not be making a selection 
of cartons or boxes off a shelf. That would normally be done by a 
warehouse employee operating a fork lift truck, or whatever piece 
of apparatus he was operating, and certainly those people at the end 
of the management line—I don’t think, based on my own experience— 
would be the best type of authority to get information from. I have 
driven a truck myself, and I have known truckdrivers and I can well 
understand that such an incident may have occurred. 

Mr. Jonas. Is it true that procurement for all services is now in 
the hands of the Army Quartermaster General ? 

Mr. Pike. No. On subsistence items, on food items, approximately 
90 percent of procurement for all of the services is done by the Army 
Quartermaster General in their Chicago buying office. 

Mr. Jonas. Would you have any objection to permitting that same 
organization to handle distribution of those foods? 
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Mr. Pixs. I think that is a question that would involve a great deal 
of study. ‘The depots of each one of the military departments are 
located in different geographical areas, and we have many categories 
of supplies in addition to food and clothing that must be stored in 
these depots. We are looking forward to receiving the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Depot U tilization, so that we can more properly 
evaluate their recommendations. 

Mr. Jonas. Haven’t you given any study to that proposal so far? 

Mr. Prxe. As I indicated in my statement, all of these recommenda- 
tions are under study by the military departments and by my office. 
We have been asked by Mr. Wilson within a period of 30 days 
after receipt of these reports, to come to him with a rec ommendation. 

Mr. Jonas. When did the policy begin to which you have just re- 
ferred, of coordinated programing or procurement, by the Quarter- 
master ? 

Mr. Prxe. That has been going on for sometime. I don’t know the 
answer precisely to the question. I am sure that one of the military 
officers here from the Quartermaster’s Office could supply that answer, 
definitely. 

Mr. Jonas. Would you care to comment on Mr. White’s allegations 
that it cost the Atomic Energy Commission, for example, 914 cents 
to move a ton of freight but it cost the Defense Department $2.32? 

Mr. Pie. I don’t recall that we made a specific check on that but 
just offhand I think it must be borne in mind that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is a far different type of organization than the Depart- 
ment of Defense and I think we would expect that there would be 
far less overhead involved in that organization and their activities. 

Mr. Jonas. You would think if the figures are correct, then the dif- 
ference was taken care of by overhe: ad? 

Mr. Prxe. That would be my judgment, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jonas. Or the difference is brought about by the tremendous 
overhead in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. The Atomic Energy Commission ac- 
complishes a great deal of its work through contractors and they 
haven’t built up the type of personal organization that is necessary 
for the Department of Defense to maintain. 

Mr. oa as. That is all. 

Mr. Kiteore. Mr. Pike, I have one question. When Congressman 
Jonas was asking you about this allegation in Mr. White’s article 
about the transshipping continentally, by the Army and Navy of toma- 
toes, I believe you read him the results of the services’ finding which 
was that those particular shipments, or one of those shipments, which 
constituted about one and one-half per cent of the services’ procure- 
ment of that item within the year—— 

Mr. Jonas. That was one and a half percent of the 1951 pack of 
tomatoes purchased by all departments. 

Mr. Kiraorr. Then the statement followed, I believe, that an ar- 
rangement had been established between the services of interservice 

transfers, I believe, of nonperishable items. I understood t!at en- 
tire statement to make reference to nonperishables. 

Mr. Prxe. I think that agreement is cited, here. 

Mr. Kireore. This is undoubtedly a perishable item and I won- 
dered if the same arrangement has been evolved ? 
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Mr. Jonas. If the gentleman would yield, the article refers to 
them as canned tomatoes. 

Is that considered perishable? Canned tomatoes. 

Mr. Pixe. Not in the usual sense. Perishables are your fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The answer to your question is that the subject of 
this joint Army-Navy agreement covers nonperishables. That would 
be canned goods, and the tomatoes are canned tomatoes. 

Mr. Kucore. I thought it was a fresh item but it is a canned 
item. 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, yes. 

The CuHamman. Mr. Curtis 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity of asking questions. I do so, as you know, because of hav- 
ing served for 2 years on the Bonner subcommittee in the 82d Con- 
gress, these were matters we went over at that time. I have just one 
or two general questions to ask Mr. Pike. First of all, it somewhat 
alarms me to hear you say that you are making studies in regard to 
this question Mr. Jonas asked, about the possibility of a common sys- 
tem of distribution of these common-used items, food and subsistence. 

The reason I say that—and I have in front of me the hearings of 
our subcommittee of this committee, back in June and July of 1952, 
and at that time, that was the answer given, that studies were to be 
made, and since then, in October, 1952, there is this study of the ef- 
fectiveness of single procurement, and subsistence procurement for the 
armed services made by the University of Washington, and on May 
29, 1953, there was this bulky staff report of the Department of De- 
fense subsistence supply system. We have been over this thing back- 
wards and forwards—that is the congressional committees—and yet 
we always come up with the answer that nothing is being done, but 
studies are being made—I am referring now particularly to distribu- 
tion. 

Are real studies being made, Mr. Pike, or is that just an answer? 
I mean, do you know? 

Mr. Prxe. To correct an impreession I may have created which is 
wrong, there, my intent was to say that we are studying these particu- 
lar task force recommendations, and before we can complete studies 
with relations to the distribution as respects of the recommendation, 
we feel that we should have the report of the Depot Utilization Task 
Force that has made a new investigation and had an up to date look-see 
into the entire warehouse and depot situation. 

Mr. Curtis. The armed services themselves have the basic initiative 
in the Department of Defense to be doing these things and the reports 
back in June and July, 1952, were that they were making these 
studies—and many millions of dollars have been spent in employing 
outside groups because these are instances where outside groups were 
hired to make these studies. 

It seems to me that many years have passed without anything effec- 
tively being done, and when the Congress moves, or an arm of the Con- 
gress, or a special commission like the Hoover Commission, then you 
go to studying, again. But in the meantime, the thing just sits, or in 
fact, in my judgment, reverts back to the previous systems—and I am 
now referring to the separate services of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, on their procurement and supply and distribution of common- 
use items. 
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Mr. Prxe. Mr, Curtis, let me say this. We are keenly aware of your 
interest and your study and the time you have spent in this matter 
and already before we have received the Hoover Commission report 
in the area of food and clothing which can be termed common-use 
items, that we have under preparation and coordination and be ready 
for the Secretary of Defense’s signature, now, a new directive which 
for the first time will set up the ground rules and the instructions to 
the effect that warehouse space and depot space shall be interchanged 
and interserviced as among the military departments and we are in 
the process of coming to an agreement as to the method of charging 
for the cost of space so used by the Army, perhaps, in a navy depot. 

Mr. Curtis. You say that is going to be forthcoming? 

But so far as the specific question of Mr. Jonas is concerned, as to 
whether or not you can actually have single distribution of these 
common-use items, you have not made that determination as a policy 
matter. 

Mr. Prxe. No, that has not been made. 

Mr. Curtis. And yet the Congress in the Unification Act, which in- 
cidentally came out of this particular committee, tried to make it clear, 
at least in my Judgment, and as you know I have written a lengthy let- 
ter on the subject which we will discuss at some length—I tried to make 
it clear that the Congress thought that there could be unification in 
this area. And then when there was some question about that lan- 
guage, Congress further passed what is called the O’Mahoney rider, 
which made it clear, I thought, that the Congress expected the military 
establishment to establish single distribution, if possible—in the field 
of common-use items. 

Apparently the Defense Department has interpreted these acts 
differently. 

Mr. Prxe. No, I wouldn’t say the Defense Department has inter- 
preted that act differently. As you know, we have made considerable 
progress in some areas. For instances there is joint procurement in 
medical supplies, which is an outstanding example of a common use 
item, and it has resulted in a very successful operation in this agency. 

More important to me is the fact that the preceding supply opera- 
tion is of requirement computations and inventory control are in that 
situation housed in one building. 

Now this is certainly ideal, and that gives one service the oppor- 
tunity for direct, firsthand look-see and knowledge of the other serv- 
ice’s “inventory and supply” situation, to the end that if one service 
is in long supply on one particular item and the other service has a 
need, instead of going out for new procurement, there can be a transfer 
made. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Pike, perhaps I can best express it this way. If 
you agree, the policy has been set by Congress, by law, the military’s 
decision is only one of how to do it and not whether to do it. And yet 
so many of these studies always come back to a question of whether 
you should be doing it. 

Now don’t you agree that the sole question in this field is one of 
how you do it, not whether you do it? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes; I think that is probably correct and certainly in the 
field of distribution you have one of the most complex phases of the 
whole supply procedure. I have not been able to satisfy myself 
that there is any easy way to do this. I am looking forward to again 
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receiving from the Hoover Commission what they tell usin the Com- |] that t 
mission’s report will be a definite organization plan for the implemen- Fg hout 
tation of both their major recommendation on food and on clothing. JF  ynne 

Mr. Curtis. And yet as I understand it you issued a directive whic S §oxam 
abandons the results that were indicated by the Alameda, Calif., © No 
medical test, where we did have set up as a test, a single distribution J} tense 
system for medical supplies, and I might add we set that test up with Fan ex 
the Korean war distribution of medical supplies, based upon the aientl 
Alameda depot. - §€§6§Mr 

I think it was, as everyone agrees, a fair test. Most everyone agreed, © Mr 
except possibly the Navy, that the test proved to be highly successful B ;pijs¢ 


and the Bonner committee, as you know, followed that very closely. } The, 
And yet the present directives, as of the beginning of this year, were ~ 
abandoning the results of that test and were permitting the three serv- 
ices to set up their own and maintain their own system of medical 
distribution and supply, even to the extent that the Air Force who 
had never been in the field, was actually setting up medical depots 
down in Texas. Those plans have been approved by the Defense 
Department. 

I can’t for the life of me understand how that fits in with this 
general proposition that. it is a question of how you do it and not 
whether you do it. 

Ms looks like it always comes back to the fact that you don’t want 
to do it. 

Mr. Prxr. No; T don’t think that is the correct statement—at least ‘s int 
speaking for myself, Mr. Curtis. The two instances you referred to + an 
of the Air Force are instances where I think we have to be flexible 7 I 
enough to allow for expansion. As you know there has been a tre- 7 
mendous expansion of the Air Force and the number of bases. Navy 

Mr. Curtis. But that has nothing to do with medical supplies. It why 
is the system that is involved. The system, if it is a good system, ~ tek 
should work for a military establishment of 6 million, as well as for 
2 million, if the fundamental system is correct. 

What this committee has been concerned about, and I think the 
Congress, is the system which is established. It is a question of 
whether we are going to have unification in this area—which is not oft 
military items—but in the area of common-use items, items that actu- abot 
ally are available in the civilian economy. j M 

Mr. Prxr. As I say, this whole subject, particularly when you get 7% gos; 
into the distribution aspects of it, is a very complex one. j 

I personally don’t see my way clear yet as to how to do this in all 
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of the common-use items. I do see possibility for substantial im- sit 
provement in these other supply operations as they have mentioned beet 
that precede procurement, and I think may be the most important job T 
that we can do as to refine our requirement computations, plus better | the 


inventory control and management, because if you don’t have valid 
checks on requirements, and if you don’t have sound inventory knowl- 
edge, it is a cinch that your procurement is going to be wrong. It is 
going to be too much or too little. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think anyone disagrees with you that itisa 7 
very complex subject and that is the reason the Bonner subcommittee | this 
took one small example—and I emphasize the word “example’—as 7~ kn 
an illustration of what could be done, or might be done, when we took 7 
coffee roasting and coffee distribution. That was one item. We ran 
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that through in our studies and there seemed to be very little question 
about the fact that the system as established was completely inefficient, 
unnecessary, inadequate, and we are trying to use that only as an 
example. 

Now it is true that the military services and the Department of De- 
fense corrected the field of coffee roasting but they did not use that as 
an example to be applied across the board to other items that were 
similar. 

Mr. Prxe. We got out of the coffee roasting business. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t want to devote much more time to this, but on 
this question of hamburgers, for example, that 1 is only an illustration. 
The only reason they are only up to the “H’s” my guess is that they 
found enough examples through the list, on up to the “H’s” and then 
they stopped. Hamburgers are only an illustration. For every illus- 
tration you have hundreds of cases. If they had taken whisky, for 
example, which is at the bottom of the alphabet, they would have run 
into this situation which apeserse 3 in the newspapers just 2 days ago 
about black-market whisky in Japan coming out through the Com- 
missaries or “PX’s.” And the situation I might state that is to a 
large extent undermining the very purpose of having our Armed 
Forces in Japan. 

These are illustrations. I have found from my observations that 
the Military Establishment always tries to take an illustration and cor- 
rect that and say “well, we have done the job,” instead of taking, as it 
is intended, that as an illustration and doing something about applying 
it across the board. 

I know this has been publicized before you came here but what 
was the Army’s rate of issue and mobilization compared with the 
Navy’s on hamburgers? The question has already been asked as to 
why hamburgers were different, say, from corned beef and other items, 
but was the same policy established in regard to mobilization amounts 
of hamburgers in the Army that were in the Navy? 

Mr. Prxr. Again, I think the answer to that question is that these 
segments that were indicated in the bar chart that Congressman Brown 
handed me a minute ago, have come about in recent years, as a result 
of inventory studies. There is inventory that, right or wrong, was 
about 1, 2,3, or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s get ‘to the question. AsI understand it the Navy’s 
defense 1 is, “We have to have so much of this available for mobilization 
issue.” 

Now, is that same general policy existent in the Army with regard 
to hamburgers? Apparently it isn’t in existence as far as corned 
beef is concerned. 

Does the Army have the same approach as the Navy does toward 
the amount of hambur ger that should be available, based on their 
consumption rates ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Congressman, you are talking about one item that I 
frankly am not familiar with. We have representativ es of the De- 
partment of the Army here who can answer your question. 

Mr. Curtis. That is why I prefaced my remarks by saying that 
this has become a cause celebrel, almost, in the newspapers. You 
knew that was one question that was going to be directed to you. You 
are in the position of coordinating the Army, Navy, and Air Force on 
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these items and I am interested in what the Department of Defense 
has to say about the fact that the Army, Navy, and Air Force have 
different attitudes on an item like the lowly hamburger. Why should 
they have a different attitude toward the hamburger? What differ- 
ence does it make whether the stomach involved is clothed in an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force uniform ? 

I am talking about policy, sir, and only as the hamburger illustrates 
it. If it exists on hamburgers, I can assure you it exists right on down 
the line through your other items. 

Mr. Pixe. The policy is pretty clear, I think. On many items of 
supply, ranging from your technical items of ammunition and im- 
portant major end items such as planes and aircraft, supporting spare 
parts and so forth. There are mobilization plans changed from time 
to time and procurement is directed toward the so-called MRMR 
which is mobilization reserve-material reserve. 

We don’t hope to get total disposition in every supply and every 
commodity in that MRMR. 

There is an overall approach and policy on that matter. 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s ask it this way: Would you say if it is true—and 
I don’t know that it is—that the Army has a different approach to- 
ward hamburger supply, in relation to consumption than the Navy 
does, don’t you think at your level in the Department of Defense, that 
is a matter for you to look into and wonder why they have different 
attitudes ? 

Mr. Pr«e. I certainly can look into it. 

Mr. Curtis. I say, don’t you think that is a duty of your job? 

Mr. Prxe. My office has a tremendous area of responsibility, Mr. 
Congressman. If I were going to attempt to get into details 

Mr. Curtis. I want to interrupt you for this reason: I have heard 
that before. I know it is a tremendous job. Everyone knows it. 
There is only one way in my judgment that you are ever going to get 
anywhere, and that is to dig down to the individual items and stick to 
them. 

We had a big smoke problem in St. Louis. We didn’t solve it by 
any panacea, we solved it by going to each individual chimney that 
was smoking and went right from one to the other. If one illus- 
trated a general thing, that was so much to the good we applied the 
lesson across the board. 

So you see, hamburger, lowly as they are, just like coffee and we 
used it, or whatever it might be, are only illustrations to get at what 
the system is. 

Sure, you have a big system, but you have to stick to these details 
and if it doesn’t work with hamburgers it isn’t going to work with 
whisky or tomatoes. 

That is why I try to stick to the point. Everyone recognizes that 
you have a tremendous job ahead of you. It doesn’t do any good to 
avoid the individual cases. 

That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. I just have one question, Mr. Secretary. In the 
time that you have been in this very vital job, do you feel that you have 
seen signs of improvement in unification of supply and supply tech- 
niques 
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Mr. Pike. Yes, I certainly can say that I have, and perhaps more 
important than in any one single item of supply, let me say that I see 
that improvement in the manner in which we operate in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with the individual services. 

For instance, my area of responsibility generally is procurement and 
related activities. I have a very close and continuing working rela- 
tionship and close personal relationship with the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, Mr. Higgins, Mr. Fogler of the Navy, Mr. Lewis of the 
Air Force, who are the Assistant Secretaries in their respective de- 
partments. The directors in our major areas of responsibility keep 
close contact with the top military people in their particular areas. 
Mr. Keogh, our director for storage, distribution, and disposal, has a 
weekly meeting with General Mundy from Air Force Supply, Gen- 
eral McNamara from the office of the Army, and the Navy. 

We are not taking arbitrary positions. We find we have been able 
to solve the questions that come before these various groups of people. 

Mr. Brownson. What are your relationships to the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the different services? Can you go to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for procurement for the Navy and say, “My dear sir, you have 
hamburgers coming out of your ears, please don’t buy any more.” 

Mr. Prxe. I don’t have the authority to do that directly. However, 
if a study of a single item like that was indicated, I have relationships 
with that individual that would enable me in a friendly manner to sug- 
gest that something should be done about it. 

Mr. Brownson. If he didn’t do anything, isn’t there actually any 
action you could take? 

Mr. Pree. If it was important enough I would carry the matter to 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wilson has all the authority that is necessary. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the same question that I asked some 3 years 
ago with the Bonner subcommittee and I got the same anwser, that 
the whole control is advisory. 

What worries me is this. On the Hill we are inclined to debate de- 
fense as if $31 billion worth of defense bought you more defense than 
$30 billion worth, and as if that automatically bought you more than 
$29 billion worth. But actually, we get to where actual authority is 
exercised by the Department of Defense over the Air Force, the Army 
and the Navy, we don’t really know whether the actual billion dollars 
we apprporiate will be spent for hamburgers or special services equip- 
ment, or whether it is actually a contribution to the muscles of the 
fighting forces. 

Do you feel the Secretary of Defense has all the authority he needs 
to enforce supply discipline over the three subordinate services? 

Mr. Prxr. In my opinion there is no question about it. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is 
the only question I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. As I understood your answers, to the gentleman from 
Missouri and others, you have to depend to a great extent upon the 
information furnished you by subordinates, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prxr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Brown. If I recall your testimony in answer to some of the 
questions of the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Jonas, you made 
the rather unequivocal statement that you had been informed, when 
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you investigated some of these supply problems, that the Navy depot 
at New Orleans had been done away with in 1946 ? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Will you refer to pages 40, 41, and 42, of the task force 
report, showing the tabulations furnished by the Navy as to what they 
had on hand in the way of foodstuffs in different supply depots? 
You will find there that New Orleans is listed. 

Now, why would the Navy Department give the task force of the 
Hoover Commission figures as they have here—original records which 
the task force has here, showing foodstuffs stored in the New Orleans 
depot, where they didn’t have a depot? You have been told that they 
didn’t have one ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. That is a point of information. 

Mr. Brown. Will you explain that to me? 

Mr. Prxe. No,sir;I can’t. I may have been wrong. 

Mr. Brown. Now, let’s get down to cases: It is evident that either 
the Navy Department misinformed the task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission, or someone misinformed you. Isn’tthat correct? It couldn’t 
be anything else, could it ? 

Mr. Prxe. I think that is a correct deduction. 

Mr. Brown. Now, let me go back to the line of questioning of the 
gentleman from Missouri. Will you actually investigate that to find 
out who told who what, when, why, and where ? 

Mr. Pre. Indeed, we will; sir. 

Mr. Brown. Because I think that is one of the difficulties we en- 
counter, Mr. Chairman, that we get all kinds of different information. 

Now, either they had, at the time they made these reports, a supply 
depot at New Orleans, or they didn’t have it. Either the man who 
told you they didn’t have one, or haven’t had one since 1946 was mis- 
informing you, or he was right and the other people were wrong. 

Now, let me ask you one other question sail then I am through. 
I understand, as a result of an investigation made by a congressional 
committee, coffee is now being distributed—and it is an item that can 
deteriorate pretty rapidly—from four different depots, Brookland, 
Atlanta, Oakland, and Seattle. Each depot has a territory so that 
they serve all services within it. In other words, there is no cross- 
hauling, as I understand it. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Prxe. That is the way it is supposed to be set up; yes. 

Mr. Brown. Then, let me ask you this question: Why hasn’t this 
been done on all nonperishable subsistence? Why is it that you just 
took coffee, after Congress got into that, and then seemingly stopped ? 
Is it the old story of the wheel that squeaks the most gets the grease ? 
In other words, if Congress starts to investigate coffee you get busy 
and do something about it, but you don’t do anything about the other 
items until some congressional committee begins to fuss about them 
and there is some publicity. 

Mr. Prxe. I think in coffee you have a rather unique situation in 
that up until recently 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but vou didn’t have it until Congress got into it. 
It became unique after Congress got into it. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Pike. Yes; I would say so from the record. That was before 
my time, though. 
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Mr. Brown. That is certainly the way the record looks, though, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I congratulate you on being very fair. 

Now, where does the Army at Camp Leroy Johnson get its subste- 
nance? Doyouknow? Do you know where the Army force at C anp 
Leroy Johnson gets its supplies? If you don’t know, I can tell you, 
Atlanta. They are right up against New Orleans. Why don’t they 
get them from that supply depot that didn’t exist down in New Or- 
leans? If it does exist, why didn’t they get them from there? 

Mr. Pree. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Brown. Even Congressmen, with their little knowledge, begin 
to wonder why some of these things happen. I think there is some 
explanation due the Members of Congress, to the Congress itself, and 
to the country. 

Mr. Pike. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Brown. We are not trying to embarrass you, I want you to 
understand that. But this matter would never have arisen if the re- 
port of the Hoover Commission and its task force had been accepted 
in the spirit in which it was made, as an attempt to be helpful, rather 
than being met by a lot of severe criticism and condemnation on the 
part of officials of Government who have been charged with certain 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Pike. I would like to reassure you, sir, in what I have already 
said before, that we welcome these reports. We feel that they are 
going to give us at the Assistant Secretary of Defense level, some 
magnificent guidance in this and the other areas— 

Mr. Brown. May I conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saying this. Some 
of us have been around here for a great many years and we have heard 
the same story from the day that we came down here as neophites in 
legislative matters, year after y sar. Always the answer is, “We are 
just getting to that; we are just giving that consideration, or we are 
just giving this study, or Wwe are just ts ‘aking care of that; or we have 
a plan to meet that situation.” 

As the gentleman from Missouri points out, after 4 or 5 years go by 
and you get into that thing again, you find that unless you pursue it 

very diligently, nothing has been done. Once the heat is off, that is 
the end of the story 

I can realize the size of your job, but I can also realize that there is 
something to what the gentleman from Missouri said. You have to 
cope at it eternally and solve first one, and then the other until you 
finally get through with it. 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I am through. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask you about some of the com- 
ments you made to the press conference on Tuesday, April 26, 1955, 
which happens to be my birthday. 

That day you said, “The listing of atrocities, some of which are 
old, many of which are not factual, and many of which are misleading, 
I think is an unfortunate thing from the standpoint of the public, 
because they do not get a balanced picture. 

Now, will you give me the foundation in this report upon which 
you base a listing of atrocities, and explain to us what you meant 

y atrocities. 
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Mr. Prxe. Well, Mr Chairman, perhaps my choice of words was 
not the best. I had reference to the article published in a national 
magazine, which Congressman Jones asked me questions about, and 
I didn’t make a full statement, there. 

What I meant was this, that that article certainly did not point 
out anything in the way of achievements or of good people in the 
military, as well as in the Office of the Secretary of Defense working 
hard at problems. It rather was a list of things that Mr. White chose 


to set down that would give a very unfavorable impression to any stated 


person reading the article. I felt that. that was unfortunate from | How 
the standpoint of the morale of people I have grown to have tremen- . pean 
dous admiration for, namely, the people in our military services. wshiss 

One of our biggest problems in all of these areas isthe right kind | That 
of people. When this sort of thing comes out, it is discouraging. Con: 
I have observed it first-hand down there and it is those people who 3 to ace 
are so important to us—both civilians as well as miltary people— ment ¢ 
that I had in mind when I made the statement that it was unfortunte >» andl 
that these situations calling to the public’s attention shortcomings, It is 
which I admit we have; we have plenty of them; we have a long | _policie 
ways to go; there is a tremendously complex field—that is what I had = Gover 
in mind ey that statement, Mr. Chairman. Andt 

The Cuarrman. Your reply at that time I believe was in answer f For 
to a question asked concerning the Hoover Commission and its reports of an 
and you were asked if you had any comments as to the charges and | ments 
so forth listed in the Hoover Commision reports, and your answer 5 officer 
regarding atrocities—were you referring to this list that is published a 
here [indicating] ? = tions, 

Mr. Prxe. No, I have in mind only that article. Our office had ma 
received a very substantial amount of mail on these questions, and it . “hall 
had been very much in my mind and all of my staff people’s minds. ter 
If I said the Hoover Commission, I was in error. I had this other . po 


article in mind. 


The Cuatrman. There was a question asked by Mr. Henlein, Army, unifis 


Navy, Air Force Journal: ; aa 
“Mr. Secretary: The Hoover Commission has been making some |  (yMfa 


reports alleging waste and inefficiency in the Defense Department. 
Do you have any comments on these charges,” and Mr. Wilson made 
some comments, and then you discussed the question in which you 
referred to the listing of atrocities, referring to the Hoover Commis- 
sion report, and stating that they weren’t factual, or implying they 
weren’t factual, weren’t well thought out and so forth. Certainly we 
would be interested in knowing the basis of your complaint at that 
time, in referring to this listing as atrocities.” 

Mr. Prxe. I hasten to assure you and to assure the entire committee 
that if in context there my statement appeared to apply to the Hoover 
Commission or the Hoover Commission report, that such was farthest 
from my mind. I hope that I have already indicated to the committee 
here my overall feeling of cooperation and satisfaction that we are 
going to be able to have the guidance of the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations in these reports. 

The thing that I had in mind, again, I had in mind the people who 
work on those problems down there, get hurt and discharged when pub- 
licity of the type referred to in this national magazine article comes 
out tothe public. Certainly the committee would agree. 


I thi 
done 
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The Cuarrman. This Hoover report is not a magazine article, but 
is a result of the work of men who dedicated their time, interest, and 
experience to trying to bring out a factual report criticizing the way 
food and clothing had been handled up to date, by the Department of 
Defense. 

I was happy to see there was no lack of power in the Secretary of 
Defense to do anything in this matter because it was the specific intent 
of the Congress that he should have that power. And that is also 
stated in the report of the Hoover Commission which says: 

How much authority did Congress give to the Secretary of Defense to unify, 


coordinate, and integrate procurement and supply management in the three 
services ? 


That is a question. 


Congress conferred upon the Secretary of Defense all of the power necessary 
to accomplish this objective. This conclusion is supported by the policy state- 
ment contained in the National Security Act of 1947— 


and Iam reading on page2. This declares: 


It is the intent of the Congress to provide for the establishment of integrated 
policies and procedures for the Departments, agencies, and functions of the 
Government relating to the national security. 


And then it is further carried out in the rider: 


For the purpose of achieving an efficient, economical, and practical operation 
of an integrated supply system designed to meet the needs of the military depart- 
ments without duplicating or overlapping of either operations or functions, no 
officer or agency in or under the Department of Defense, after the effective date 
of this section, shall obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehousing, 
distribution of supplies or equipment, or related supply and management fune- 
tions, except in accordance with regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense. 


So there is no question at all about the fact that Congress met the 
challenge. The Secretary of Defense by virtue of his office is given 
the responsibility of issuing those rules which would cure the ills that 
then existed in the department. This report criticizes you for lack of 
unification : 

Our task force states that there is little more semblance of unification in the 
supply of food and clothing than before the National Security Act and the 
O’Mahoney rider was passed. 

I think that is an indictment that should be looked into and something 
done about it. 

They not only criticized hamburgers—we picked out hamburgers be- 
cause the papers picked it out. 

If you will look over the statements furnished by the Navy—and we 
take it as only symbolical of one of the departments—and look at the 
things they have there, they have this comment under the list of items: 

It is difficult to understand why additional cheese was bought in 1953 when 
extensive overstocks existed of 1952 pack. Norfolk alone could supply the 
entire Navy for approximately 20 months, while the overstocks at other stations 


are also large. Some stations do not have any cheese which further indicates 
a very unbalanced stock position. 


Now, on apricots their comment was: 


In addition to the above inventory there are one-half million pounds of apri- 
cots—1954 pack—still stored at vendors’ warehouses. Bayonne has nearly 2 
years’ supply 1951-52 pack, yet this depot received 3 separate shipments, 
totaling 234,900 pounds—1953 pack—which in itself constitutes another year’s 
supply. Boston still has 19 months’ of 1951-52 pack and had no need for 1953 
shipment of over 10,000 pounds. Oakland has over 2 years’ supply. 
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mittee 
subco: 


On 


On bacon their comment was: 


The present inventory of this item is equal to 514 years’ supply based on 
current issue. The stock at Norfolk alone could supply the entire Navy for over 


3 years. Oakland has enough of this item to take care of the Navy’s present 7 halfw 
requirements for 2 years and their own requirements for 10 years. Great 4 This | 
Lakes has enough sliced bacon to last 36 years. It is 
It says at page 127 about clothing: ® of De 
. ; Natior 

There is still 10.6 years’ supply of women’s wool serge uniforms that were _ ‘co 
purchased during World War II. A stock card in Brooklyn indicates 100 years’ The 
supply of Waves’ hats. The Air Force bought more than double their actual of Con 
requirements of uniforms during World War II and still have several years’ 7 rider, 
supply. j of De] 
Now the disposition of these things, certainly Congress tried to place | the re 


1953, 1 
stated 


and | 


the responsibility for setting up a unified system in our Department of 
Defense for procurement, distribution, and so forth, between the serv- 
ices. And yet we find even at this late date, the services setting up 


new depots and so forth, in areas that are already covered. The 
Now, you referred to the article about the situation in New Orleans 9 Suppl 
while at page 70 in this book, it clearly told you the situation there, aenae 
and I think that is causing a situation that should be very disturbing fiscal 
to you in the light of your testimony this morning. =  milita 
About half way down the page: eae 
Representatives of the task force visited Corpus Christi and San Antonio in- j of the 
stallations and ascertained that the cross-servicing arrangement is operating 4 in lin 


to the entire satisfaction of both the Navy and Army at the local level. Despite sibilit 
its success, however, no further similar arrangements have been put in effect. milita 
Notwithstanding the Army-Navy agreement and in the face of the proven work- in con 
ability and economy of such arrangements, the Navy decided to establish a C; 
primary distribution point at the naval station, New Orleans, in March of a 
1954— the | 


That is what the task force found and not the writer of the article— aad 
which is providing nonperishable subsistence to naval installations at Memphis, M1 


Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.; Orange, Tex.; Norman, Okla.; Pensacola, Fla.; Jackson- Th 
ville, Fla. 7 
you | 
a mo 


getti 


Now, that clearly raises a situation which should challenge anyone 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense who is concerned with it, 


because the responsibility is placed in the laws by the Congress in = = best 
every conceivable way, placed in that office. and | 
The bells just rang for a call. Iam going to ask if 2: 30 will satisfy hefo! 


the witnesses, and I am going to ask you to return then. 


rt ° . . . e if 
Mr. 'THomas. Mr. Chairman, I have the Spanish Minister of Ma- = 


rines who has just arrived here and is coming to my office at 2 o’clock. con 
The Cuatrman. Could you be with us at any time in the afternoon ? trvir 
Mr. Tuomas. It would have to be 3: 30. "Nc 
The Cuarman. Very well. If you come in we will have you . pt 
testify then. that 
If there is nothing further, we will meet again at 2: 30. ee 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- onleu 


vene at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) and 


othe; 
and 
The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will come to order and we will re- = our 
sume our hearings. ment 
Mr. Pike, as you know this particular committee has been interested agen 
in this subject matter for a long time. It operated under the subcom- 
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mittee headed by Mr. Bonner and then that was followed up by the 
subcommittee headed by Mr. Rieh|man. 

On page 87 of the task committee’s report, down in the fine print 
halfway down the page at the last sentence it begins with these words. 
This is a part of the Riehlman subcommittee report: 

It is hoped that a bold philosophy of the administration’s Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense can provide an enlightened and business like guidance to assure the 
Nation that it is getting maximum military security with a minimum of waste 
due to poor management. Then we begin the report of the task force. 

The subcommittee’s “hope” did not, however, materialize for despite the intent 
of Congress and in fact the actual law of the land, as expressed in the O’Mahoney 
rider, the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics, in complete disregard 
of Department of Defense Directive 4000.8 that was issued in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, published a policy statement on November 13, 
1953, with respect to an “integrated” supply system for common-use items, which 
stated in part— 
and I quote part of the policy statement— 


The experience of the military departments indicates that in order to reduce 
supply problems to manageable proportion, emphasis at this time would be 
more advantageously directed toward greater efficiency within the individual 
departmental supply systems and supply management functions, development of 
fiscal procedural means for effective and economical cross-servicing among the 
military services and the closest practicable coordination of departmental sup- 
ply systems. Future supply studies will not be confined to a review and 
analysis of a category of materiel, but will be directed to the accomplishment 
of the foregoing principles on the basis of placing first things first. In addition, 
in line with the policy of this office to remain out of operation, the respon- 
sibility for conducting studies as they are required will be delegated to the 
military departments. Since the directive setting up the supply studies is not 
in conformity with this aproach, it is accordingly being rescinded. 

Can you explain the import of that statement and its suggestions in 
the light of the policy established that there should be a unified op- 
eration set up insofar as supply and so forth is concerned, between 
the departments. 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Chairman, I could try to, here. 

The date of this letter from which the last paragraph from which 
you just read is expected, November 15, 1953. I had been here about 
a month, at the time. I recall this letter. I was in the process of 
getting my indoctrination here. I can attempt to explain to the 
best of my understanding, Mr. Chairman, and that is simply this— 
and I firmly believe this to be a sound principle of organization—that 
before you can hope to effectively marry together 3 different units, 
3 different systems, whether it be in the Department of Defense or 
in any other type of business, your only chance for a real success in 
that operation is to be certain that each segment of the 3 that you are 
trying to bring together is organized and set up as soundly as possible. 

Now I will submit that in the year and a half I have been here in 
the Department of Defense, I have not gotten to know everything 
that there is to know about the supply systems in the military serv- 
ices but I have been here long enough to know that the services them- 
selves recognize that they have a long way to go yet in the refinement 
and purification of their own internal systems in each service. In 
other words, as I stated this morning, I personally am not satisfied 
and I don’t think that the services are satisfied, and we are directing 
our thought and effort at this time along these lines, that those ele- 
ments of requirements, computations, and inventory control and man- 
agement are closely enough brought together in either the Army, 
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Navy or the Air Force, to provide the best kind of management sys- 
tem, as far as supplies are concerned, in each of the individual 
services. 

Improvements are being made in this area. We are addressing 
ourselves to that particular phase of the problem and, in general, not 
having been the author of this letter, I would conclude by saying that 
it would be my interpretation of this paragraph that something along 
the lines that I have just described there was probably in mind, or 
was probably held in mind. 

Now as I indicated also this morning, in our direct storage distribu- 
tion and disposal, headed by Mr. John Keogh, he meets regularly with 
the military supply managers. They have worked out new directives, 
some of which I described this morning. They have many projects 
on hand they are working on that will eventually become new De- 
partment of Defense directives signed by Secretary Wilson. 

We have not attempted to try to marry all of these units yet be- 
cause our first efforts have been to try and strengthen and improve 
the weaknesses in the three systems. 

The CHAirMAN. Do you find departmental jealousies, that each one 
is anxious to maintain the integrity of its own unit, the Navy, the 
Army, and the Air Force. Instead of trying to unify, do you find a 
spirit among them to try to perpetuate their various branches? 

Mr. Pike. I have not run up against that, myself, in my own per- 
sonal experience. Also to reiterate a bit on what I said this morning, 
my experience with the civilian Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces, as well as my contacts with the top military 

eople in the three military departments, has been one of whole- 
hearted cooperation. I find that whenever I put forward an idea, 
that it is discussed and treated with no attitude that this is something 
that is going to affect our own individual unit and so forth, and it 
has been only through this working relationship that we have been 
able to come as far as we have and establish some of the new policies 
and directives that we have, in the time that the office of supply and 
logistics has been in existence. 

This is not to say that I don’t recognize that we have an Army, a 
Navy and an Air Force and each one of them has a tradition behind 
them, each one of them has a distinctive group of missions. I can say 
however that based upon by own experience and my own contacts, 
I do not find any general attitude of destruction or attempting to 
block us in moves that we are trying to make. 

The Cuamrman. At the top of page 61 of the task force we have 
this statement : 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, which 
promulgated the directive is completely unaware of the degree of implementation, 
as no follow-up has been made since its issuance. It appears that this Depart- 
ment of Defense directive, as has been noted in the case of many others, has 
been painstakingly prepared and completely coordinated with all the interested 
parties and after issuance its implementation is entirely left to the services 
without any strong and effective “refereeship” at the level of the Department of 
Defense. 

What comment would you make on that? 

Mr. Prxr. That is one of the first jobs handed to me when I came 
to work as Mr. Thomas’ deputy. I was given the job of getting 
together with the services on a new policy directive that was designed 
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to eliminate duplication and overlapping of effort in this inspection 
field, where the Department of Agriculture had regularly employed 
on their payroll certain people who were regularly doing and equipped 
to do original inspection on meats and poultry and other meats and 
projects. 

I recall going to Mr. John Slezack, Undersecretary of the Army and 
talking to him about this. He later put me in touch with other mili- 
tary people in the Army, and to make a long story short, after some 
discussion back and forth, we were finally able to get a Department 
of Defense directive prepared with the Army’s concurrence for Mr. 
Wilson’s signature, covering this food specification. 

Now as to my being completely unaware of the degree of implemen- 
tation, I am aware of the fact that one of the chief things we were try- 
ing to eliminate was the duplicate performance of one job by Army 
veterinary personnel and by the Department of Agriculture. 

I am well aware of the fact that the Army has a potential need, 
particularly in campaigns overseas, to have a hard corps of trained 

veterinary personnel who are able to do this very important meat 
inspection job and I think that is an important military requirement. 

Since this report has come out, I have undertaken to make inquiry 
as to just how much the Army has reduced their veterinary corps 
personnel. Iam not ina position to give you the direct answer to that, 
today, but I will be able to supply it to the committee in the next day 
or so. 

The Cuatrman. On page 131, dealing with clothing, at the bottom 
of the page the task force begins with this statement: 

Coordination, or collaboration, is ineffective and the time spent in meetings 
almost entirely wasted. This has long been recognized, and as long ago as July 
1951 the Chairman of the Munitions Board stated with regard to clothing, tex- 
tiles, and footwear that collaborative procurement—will no longer be considered 
as satisfying the intent of the National Security Act. Why then does the Depart- 
ment of Defense still have collaborative procurement for clothing? 

The answer is apparent in the rise and fall of the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency (ASTAPA)—the Department of Navy does not 
want joint or central procurement. The question seems to be whether the Con- 
gress of the United States or the Navy will rule. The consistent stand of the 
Navy on this matter is very clearly demonstrated by these quotations from 
official record. 

Do you find that condition existing and if so, what have you done 
or what steps will be taken to cure it ? 

Mr. Pixe. On this particular matter that you bring up here, the 
Armed Services Textiles Apparel and Procurement Agency, was voted 
out by a rider to an appropriation bill, which | rought about its going 
out of existence in 1953, I believe. 

After that time, one of the first things that my predecessor in my 
job did was to prepare a Department of Defense directive and instruct 
who was designed to pick up the general intent of this coordinated pro- 
curement agency which the Congress—if my information is correct— 
had voted out of existence and to continue the best features of that 
joint procurement situation. 

Mr. Thomas, then Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics, on September 24, 1953—this was a week before I arrived 
in Washington—in directive 4115.37 signed out a Department of De- 
fense directive entitled, “Coordinative Procurement Interdepart- 
mental Agreement for Clothing Textiles and Footwear.” 
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This is a 1-page directive which in effect endorses a 3-page agree- 
ment that had been agreed to and signed by Maj. Gen. Hastings of 
the United States Army; Adm. Murray Royer, United States Navy, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; General Hill, Marine Corps Quar- 
termaster; and Gen. William Farnsworth, United States Air Force. 

The purpose of this directive was to see that the services got to- 
gether on certain things, as I recall, on a once-a-year basis and on other 
matters on a quarterly basis to coordinate their procurements to make 
sure one service did not get out in the market in competition with 
another for a comparable item at the same time. 

Generally to minimize any adverse market effects of uncoordinated 
procurement. The agreement planned for their reviewing planned 
procurement schedules. It provided for an interchange of finalized 
procurement schedules between them. It provided that appropriate 
stocks in excess of immediate needs of one service should be made 
available to the other services, et cetera. 

Approximately 1 week ago, I requested the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Logistics to give me a report and bring me up to 
date as to just what actions had been taken, what meetings had been 
held, as were required in subject directive. 

The CHarrman. On page 134 of the task-force report at the top 
of the page it says: 

Many instances were noted where operating offices within the services, even 
at headquarters level were unaware of the long-standing DOD directives af- 
fecting clothing operations. For example, in June and July of 1954, the offices in 
the services which control the entire clothing pipeline flow were still not aware 
of DOD Directive 4000.8 mentioned above, first issued in September of 1952 
or 1338.5 issued in June 1953. 

If that happened to those directives maybe the same thing is hap- 
pening to the directive that you issued last year and you are not 
getting any action on them. 

Do you follow them up? 

Mr. Pixr. Mr. Chairman, to the best of our ability we are following 
these up. 

Now, I just cannot imagine any headquarters level not being aware 
of DOD Directive 4000.8. That is in effect the law of the Congress 
and has been the basic document for the military supply systems 
ever since it was issued in 1952. This is not to say that some indi- 
viduals may not have known about this directive. 

In general answer to your question let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have undertaken recently with my directors to schedule trips to 
the various procurement offices. I am doing this with my Director 
for Procurement and Production. We have a check list of all of 
the important new directives and changes in our procurement policy 
that have been made in the last year and a half. We have made trips 
to Chicago, to Detroit, to Philadelphia, and to New York where we 
have met with the commanding officers of the various procurement 
offices located in those cities and have specifically questioned them on 
each one of those new procurement policies that I have mentioned. 

It is the general plan of our office to proceed more actively in that 
field across the board, in other areas of our responsibility. 

One of the things that has been discouraging—and again, I think, 
it is probably due to the shear magnitude of the system, is in the 
timelag, between the time we have issued new policy directives in 
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the Department of Defense, and the time it finally gets down to 
the end of the pipeline to the field operating level. We have had 
some instances of that come to our attention as a result of field trips. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Secretary, just what can you do if the directive 
has not been followed ? 

Mr. Pixe. I can first talk to either the officer involved, if I should 
come upon such a situation, at some field office, or I could then, as 
another possibility, talk to the Assistant Secretary of the service 
involved. As I have indicated, we have a very close working 
relationship. 

I haven’t had any situation of another type but if I should get 
direct refusal or something like that, I have the Secretary of Defense 
who I can always go to and ask for this authority, which is ample 
and complete for anything that comes under my responsibility. 

Mr. Fascetx. Suppose you get a direct refusal. What can the 
Secretary of Defense do? 

Mr. Prxe. He can order them to follow the directive. We haven’t 
had any situations like this. We have worked I think surprisingly 
well together, considering the size of the organization and the num- 
ber of new men who have come in for the last couple of years. 

Mr. Fascetz. Then I must not understand these statements in the 
task-force report about implementation of directives, then. 

Mr. Prxe. I hope I have not conveyed the impression that in some 
of these trips that I have made and trips that I propose to make, that 
I will be able to see every office and every installation of the military 
departments in connection with every directive or policy coming under 
my general responsibility. 

Mr. Fascetx. I did not understand it that way but if you are deal- 
ing with the Department of the Army and are dealing very closely 
with the Assistant Secretary of the Army in Charge of “Logistics and 
you have a directive that specifically applies to his department and 
we have been 2 years trying to get it implemented, what do we do 
then? Iam just using that as an example. I don’t know that it exists. 

Mr. Pixr. We go to the Secretary of Defense and he takes the 
ae up with the Secretary of the Army, should we get into a 

-ad-on situation of that kind. 

“ie Fasceti. Do you feel on the basis of what we know about this 
report at this point, that with respect to any directives that apply in 
your particular responsibility, that we have arrived at that impasse? 

Mr. Prxe. I am not prepared to say we have arrived at that im- 
passe, now. As I have indicated, since these reports have come out, 
I have undertaken to find out what has been done in some of these 
areas where we have issued policy and where the task-force reports 
indicate that implementation has not been had or carried out. 

The Cuatrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. On page 82, this third paragraph: 

While the responsiveness to command concept is of basic importance when 
restricted to top command, it has, repeatedly, been brought out during con- 
gressional hearings, pertaining to supply matters, as nothing more than a mere 
cliche. Since this theory has been generally discredited, the reason that is now 
advanced in its place, particularly by the Navy, for resisting integration on 
a commodity basis, is that it is a fragmentary approach to considerations of 
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military supply management. This is now the current position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which is a reversal of the stated intent of their previous 
directives. 

Mr. Prxe. I am sure I don’t quite understand that, Mr. Chairman. 
It comes to a conclusion there as far as the Department of Defense 
is concerned. 

The CuHatrman (reading) : 

Since this theory has been generally discredited the reason that is now ad- 
vanced in its place particularly by the Navy for resisting integration on a 
commodity basis, is that it is a fragmentary approach to considerations of 
military supply management— 
and now that seems to be the position of your entire military de- 
partment. 

You have gotten away from what we have been trying to do to set 
up a unified system, and make the Secretary directly responsible. 
Then when a directive is issued, it ought to be obeyed by every depart- 
ment of the military. 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. But that doesn’t seem to be the way things are 
done now. 

For instance, this directive was issued. The Navy resisted an in- 
tegration and set up a new theory entirely opposite to that which you 
formerly advanced. 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Chairman, I think there is material of this type in 
here that is a historical recitation of what the task force has found 
there. Again, I repeat, I have not myself found any resistance from 
the Navy, the Army, or the Air Force, to any of the steps we have 
taken in an attempt to improve, and consolidate and attempt to make 
more perfect, the supply functions within each military department. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, would you yield on that ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Mr. Curtis—— 

Mr. Cortis. I think I know what you might have in mind. The 
matter I discussed with you about the Navy’s original position on 
the Alameda test. They said they couldn’t have a single procure- 
ment and distribution of medical supplies because they wanted respon- 
siveness of command. The Alameda-test went ahead. 

Now, after the Alameda test has been a success, the Navy’s position 
now is that they are going to integrate their medical supplies along 
with their common use supply system in their own command. At 
the time of the Alameda test they said that couldn’t be done; in- 
cidentally, there was pressure put on them at that time to make 
medical supplies a part of a common-use system, in the Navy, but 
they said they couldn’t do it. 

In other words, there has been a jumping from one position to an- 
other position, each time the congressional committees seem to come 
along and try to put forth a theory. 

That was an example in one of our discusions, if you will recall. 

I think that could be used as an illustration here. 

Mr. Pree. I see your point, Mr. Curtis, but on the other hand, I 
think in that Alameda medical supply test, we had primarily 
one warehouse or depot involved. There had already been as a result 
of this joint medical procurement agency in which the Navy is an 
active participating member—as a matter of fact, the current—— 
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Mr. Curtis. Let’s keep the distribution because that is the element. 

Mr. Prxe. That is right, but the Navy has not fought this other 
thing. The Navy is a part of the armed services joint procurement 
agency in New York. 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s talk about distribution. They have fought. dis- 
tribution, have they not? 

Mr. Prxz. The Navy in this particular case I don’t think was the 
controlling factor as far as terminating that test, goes. The test 
had run its scheduled length of time. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not talking about the specific test. The example 
of the test proved what the test was set up to prove. 

Why were those lessons not taken and then used, so that you did 
have an integrated distributive system for medical supplies? The 
Navy was the one who came along and said: 

Well, we are integrating medical supplies with our other common-use items 
and therefore we don’t want to get involved in this fragmentation which the task 
force is now drawing up. 

Mr. Prxe. Again I would say to those remarks, Mr. Congressman, 
that we are going to have a very good long look at this distribution 
situation, from a joint standpoint. We have two major recommenda- 
tions in the food and the clothing area, which include joint distribution 
for those two specific types of common use items. As I pointed out 
earlier in my testimony, we are also to receive a separate task-force 
report on depot utilization. 

I am completely openminded on the thing. I think it is a very com- 
eee kind of a problem, and I am looking forward to seeing what the 
depot utilization task force has to propose and offer on this score. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that from your personal standpoint, hav- 
ing just gotten into this job, but take the situation in the Alameda test, 
where results began to show it was feasible, and the results were good, 
at the end of 1952. 

We are in the middle of 1955 now. What in the name of heaven 
has been happening for the past two and a half, going onto 3 years, 
as far as putting into effect the lessons we thought we had learned in 
the Alameda test? What has actually happened, as near as I can 
gather, is that the United States Navy, not liking it in the beginning, 
and having fought the test almost throughout its history, has now 
been able to establish the principle that they shouldn’t have to go along 
with integrating medical supply distribution. 

Now, in your position as Assistant Secretary of Defense for these 
logistic matters, it would seem to me it would be equally important 
to know a little bit of that history of what has happened to these 
original directives of Secretary Lovett which affected those things 
and which I think were in existence until your predecessor Mr. 
Thomas came. But up until then, the orders were to carry this out 
but yet the orders were not obeyed. 

Mr. Prxe. On the Alameda medical test. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prxe. I believe, Mr. Congressman, you will find the test was 
established, ran the original prescribed period under a directive that 
was signed by Mr. John Small. 

Mr. Curtis. The test wasn’t run just for the fun of it. The test 
was run, the experiences were noted and everyone said it was a success 
and then they said, “Let’s disregard the whole thing.” 
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That wasn’t the purpose of the test. Secretary Lovett said, “If it 
is going to be fe: asible, let’s learn from it.” 

Of course, that is why it was held. Having learned the lesson and 
the lessons having proven to be acurate, the Congress would re 
expected those lessons to have been put into effect, not only in medic: 
supphes, but in other supply fields of common- use items. ‘That was 
not done. The O’Mahoney amendment practically, in my interpre- 
tation of the language, was a clear congressional directive to do that. 

Now, it gets right down to a matter of discipline. Either, as the 

task force says here, the Navy is going to decide what they want to do, 
or the Congress in writing its legislation is going to decide. It almost 
gets down to that, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Prxe. No, I wouldn’t say that. I think certainly that Congress 
has full authority and power to indicate what their wishes are in any 
of these fields. 

Mr. Curtis. No one carries out the law, and apparently the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s organization in your field has not been carrying 
it out. 

What do you do when you find your directives or the laws of Con- 
gress are not being obeyed? What do you do with the Secretary of 
the Nav y, for example? Just talk to him ? 

Mr. Pree. Again, I have had no head-on collision with the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. I understand your 
viewpoint perfectly. 

Mr. Brown. Have you ever sideswiped him? If you have never 
had any head-on collisions, have you ever had any ‘sideswiping ¢ 

Mr. Pree. We have some sideswi iping occasionally. 

Mr. Brown. Now, will you tell me this: How many years have you 
been there? 

Mr. Prxe. I have been here about a year and a half. 

Mr. Brown. In 18 months, have you at any time ever found a situ- 
ation where somebody didn’t do what they were supposed to do? In 
other words, have they been letter perfect down there # 

Mr. Pree. No. 

Mr. Brown. Have you found cases where they did not carry out the 
intent and purpose of the directive from the Secretary of Defense, 
or the laws as passed by the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Prxe. I have had no—— 

Mr. Brown. You have never found that? 

Mr. Prxr. No laws have been broken to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Brown. Have they failed to carry out the directives? 

Mr. Prxe. I would say that probably some of the directives have 
not been carried out in full. 

Mr. Brown. What disciplinary action have you taken when you 
found somebody who did not carry out the orders of the Secretary 
of Defense, who is your superior, and whom you are supposed to 
represent in these matters ? 

Mr. Prxr. To answer you directly I have taken no disciplinary 
action personally 

Mr. Brown. Then there has never been disciplinary action taken 
by anybody against any of these individuals? They are still there, 
still carrying on, getting promotions in rank when they come along, 
or an increase in pay when Congress votes it? Is that it? 
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Mr. Prxe. Disciplinary action may have been taken by the depart- 
ments on some situations. 

Mr. Brown. Now, do you know? Isn’t it your duty to know? 
Isn’t it your responsibility, as the officer in charge of the Defense 
Department, to know whether action has been taken to correct it! 

Mr. Pixe. Yes, sir; that is my responsibility. 

Mr. Brown. Do you know ? 

Mr. PrKe. I don’t know in all the area, sir, no. I think that would 
be humanly impossible. 

Mr. Brown. Are you saying to us that you have failed to do your 
duty as outlined to you? 

Mr. Puxe. I say to you, sir, I have done the best that I can. 

Mr. Brown. You have never taken any disciplinary action and 
know of no case where they have taken disciplinary action according 
to your testimony ? 

Mr. Pree. I have no authority to take disciplinary action. 

Mr. Brown. Have you ever asked the Secret: iry of Defense to take 
such action ? 

Mr. Prxe. I have not to date, no. 

Mr. Brown. I think I can understand, Mr. Chairman, why you 
found the situation here as it is. 

On page 134 of the task force report, these are the conclusions that 
they have reached in the matter we are discussing: 

Under the National Security Act of 1947, the O’Mahoney rider and subsequent 
laws, the Secretary of Defense was instructed to establish unified management 
for the procurement, cataloging, suppiy, transportation and storage of clothing. 

(2) The directives of the Department of Defense in this respect were 5 years 
in the making, too vague, and without enforcing implementation and direction. 

(3) At the service level, the DOD directives covering clothing are neither 
understood or obeyed. 

(4) There is little semblance of unification between the Army and Navy, and 
overlapping, duplication, and waste continue the same as before the National 
Security Act, O’Mahoney rider, DOD Directive 4000.8 or DOD Direc tive 1338.5 

(5) Moves to widen the separation between the Army and Navy were take n 
by these services this year. 

(6) Between the services there are wide variations between procurement 
procedures and stock control practices. 

(7) The attitude of the services is to place their requirements above consider- 
ations of economy. 

(8) The services have too much of everything. Tremendous waste is apparent. 
There is great need for dynamic inventory control. 

(9) There is no one office responsible for the integration of service procedures 
for working out of the unification of the clothing pipeline from procurement 
through to issue. 

(10) Organization Plan No. 6 prevents the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
from “imposing themselves in the direct lines of responsibility and authority.” 
As a result, there is no authority to require the implementation and uniform 
application of DOD directives as issued. 


Do you have any comment on any of those conclusions as being 
inaccurate ? 

Mr. Prxe. Number (1) seems to be proper. 

Number (2), I presume, runs 5 years from 1947, that will be 1952. 

Number ( 3). 
At the service level, the DOD directives covering clothing are neither understood 
or obeyed. 
I would have doubt as to whether that is as completely misunderstood 
or not obeyed as that sentence would seem to indicate. 


Number (4)— 
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There is little semblance of unification between the Army and Navy, and overlap- 
ping, duplication, and waste continue the same as before the National Security 
Act, O’Mahoney rider— 

I would take issue with that. I do not think there was as much waste, 
as much anne eee oo, because we have taken action 
along many lines in these fields. 


(5) Moves to widen the separation between the Army and Navy were taken 
by these services this year. 


I do not know of any specific move they may have referred to, here. 


The attitude of the services is to place their requirements above considerations 
of economy. 

I would take exception tothat. I think it is true that a military man 
with missions and responsibility in a time of war is very naturally 
concerned with having enough of everything that he is going to need 
for his troops in the field. However, as far as the men are concerned, 
I have worked within the Pentagon and out in the field, I have found 
an amazing amount of ability, education, and interest and realization 
of the importance of being as economical as it is possible to be in the 
area of procurement. 


(8) The services have too much of everything. 


I think that is too categorical a statement. 

The Cuatrman. The appendix in the back, on page 187, specifies 
supplies that are on hand and comes to a conclusion from the state- 
ments given them by the armed services. 

Mr. Prxe. There, again, I would remind the committee, that we must 
keep in mind we have a very difficult job of combining that which is 
businesslike and economical to the nth degree, with the proper equip- 
ping of the services with material. 

Now, we had a Korean conflict underway here in two of these years 
of 1952 and 1953—the 3 years that are cited, here—and it is just not 
oo to stop the tap, once programs are made and plans are made 

or the enlistment of a certain number of Wacs, for instance. That 
was a legitimate plan on the part of the Army. Had they been suc- 
cessful in recruiting the 30,000 Wacs while the Korean war was under- 
way, me Army would have been remiss in not having enough clothing 
on nand. 

They were only successful in recruiting 15,000. 

Mr. Brown. You got the clothing before you got the Wacs, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. It is not a very wise husband who provides a fur coat 
before he gets a wife? 

Mr. Prxr. When you have a war underway, you have conditions not 
wholly consonant with the way you and I would want our businesses 
at home, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. There is no question about war being 
wasteful. 

The CuatrMan. In their statements and tables, they give you the 
amount held in years. I do not think it would fit too closely in with 
the Korean war—1952, 1953, and 1954. 

You find a great buildup between 1953 and 1954. 
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Mr. Prxe. There, of course, it is an extremely difficult, if not an 
impossible thing to cut off procurement right when you know hostil- 
ities are definitely over. You have materiel in the pipeline and you end 
up with an inventory situation, here, where, when you move in a year 
or so later and take a look at issues for the last 6 months when we 
have had no war, why it is in that manner, it seems to me, that some 
of these figures come up in what appears to be an excessive supply 
situation, insofar as the number of years of supply is concerned. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, will you yield right there for just a 
moment ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. What was the total number of persons we had under 
arms at the height of the Korean war? 

Mr. Pree. I would hazard a guess of 4 million. 

Mr. Brown. It was under 4 million; was it not? 

Mr. Prxe. Under 4 million? 

Mr. Brown. You are the Assistant Secretary of Defense. I think 
you will find 3.6 or 3.7 was the highest total. 

We are now down to about 3—3.1—and are going to cut down to 
about 2.9 million next year. 

There has not been much reduction in manpower or womanpower 
in proportion. Only about a 10 percent reduction has been made from 
the war level. So it is not all just a stoppage of war. 

Mr. Pre. You have a pipeline situation. You have a consump- 
tion situation, with the potential loss in transit and so forth, when 
you are traveling over the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Brown. We did not have much trouble in the Korean war 
from submarines sinking vessels, and things like that. Let us be 
factual about it. 

Mr. Prxe. I was just trying to point out that those are potentiali- 
ties in the situation. 

Mr. Brown. The fact of the matter is that we are still supplying 
almost as many individuals in the armed services with food, Saker 
it be hamburger or something else, and with clothing, whether it be 
skirts or trousers. We are supplying almost as many now as we did 
during the Korean war. 

The dropoff in demand has been in munitions, in the things that 
you consume or use in battle. That is where the dropoff in sup- 
plies has been, rather than in these common-use items. Is that right? 

Mr. Pree. Yes, I think that is generally true. 

Of course, on the other hand, any time you are in a war, it is 
certainly the resnonsibility of the military to be planning ahead for 
a possible enlarging of the area of conflagration. Here, again, I 
think the calculated risk 

Mr. Brown. You build ahead and plan for war on the basis of 
things that you already have 5 or 6 times as much as you need, and 
the life on those has already expired. 

Like food that is past spoilage stage, you are not going to fight a 
war on that. You would have everybody down with ptomaine 
poisoning instead of being able to fight. 

Mr. Pree. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. A lot of these things are bought, and you still keep 
right on buying. 
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The Cuarmman. That is brought up so forcibly on page 187, where 
they show the percentages. 

In 1953, they had enough jumpers for 6.8 years. 

For 1954, you have 9.3. 

Then, you go on down to blue trousers. You find them on the in- 
crease instead of the decrease. Since we are cutting down the forces, 
yet you increase your supplies. 

Mr. Prxe. I have no explanation for that, sir. I think the De- 
partment of the Navy will be in a position to answer that specific 
question. 

The Cuatrman. There is just one other phase of it that I think is 
interesting and that we ought to give some thought to, and that 
is to get some uniformity between the services on certain common 
items, like shoes and so forth. You have done quite a bit of work in 
that, so the task force found out, on page 163. 

It says: 

While this indicates commendable progress it is a very small part of the 
thousands of active line items in the clothing field. And it is only the first and 
least controversial of a two step process—the selection of the minimum number 
of existing items to meet all needs. The second step—where individual serv- 
ice position will be less yielding—is the amending, changing, and rewriting of 


specifications so that one item will meet all or most of the special needs of each 
service. 


And then, it gives an illustration : 


For example, the combat service boots were reduced from 12 to 5 yet the 
remaining 5 provide a russet for the Army, practically the identical boot for the 
Air Force, except black in color, and a dark brown boot for the Marine Corps. 
The other two are special-purpose cold weather and jungle boots. Considering 
the fact that the Marine Corps has a green uniform, the Army proposes to go 
to green and the Air Force has blue, it would appear that all three could 
standardize on a black boot. It is at this point that the same shortcomings 
which delayed for 12 years such obvious standardization actions as listed above 
will again become apparent. 

It took 12 years to cut down from the 12 to the 5, and they found 
that they could get along with 5 types of boots. One, is jungle boots, 
which leaves 4, and the other is a cold-weather boot, which leaves 3. 

Now, those 3 exist between the services, and you have got 3 because 
of difference in color, only. You have a brown boot and a russet 
color, and a black boot. 

Now, can we not get together and get one boot for all of them, 
since they are going to kind of standardize the other colors? Then, 
you would not need to have so many boots. They are anticipating 
that that ought to be done. They say that ought to be done, but 
they are anticipating that you are going to have a lot of trouble, when 
vou come to the type of clothing for the different services, whether 
they will yield to a black boot or a brown boot. 

Now, somewhere we have to have somebody who will make the 
decision as to what they will have, and a decision that the Departments 
will carry out. 

Now, you find a directive. Though we have given all the power to 
the Secretary of Defense, it seems to me that he has no power even 
to enforce his directives, that if the services want to obey them, they 
do, and if they do not, they do not. 

If that is the situation, something ought to be done about it. But 
the task force has found that that is the situation. 
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Mr. Pree. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have been at work in this stand- 
ardization area, not only in clothing, but across the board. 

For example, the area of clothing is one that has been fully identi- 
fied under the Federal cataloging system. Asa result of this process, 
approximately 24,000 items among all of the services of clothing, were 
reduced to 16,000. That was the result of eliminating duplicate 

The CuHatrman. Any other question from the committee ? 

Mr. Fascetu. I will yield to my colleague at the other end. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. You stated in response to a question of the chairman 
that you did not issue the letter quoted from on the bottom of page 87. 
That was issued just before you took office? 

Mr. Prxe. I was Deputy Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logis- 
tics at that date. 

Mr. Jonas. Who did issue it? 

Mr. Pree. Mr. Charles Thomas was the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, at that time. 

Mr. Jonas. Is it in direct conflict with DOD directive 4000.8 ? 

Mr. Prxe. I do not think so, no. I think as indicated before, that 
that is a direction toward a first things first kind of approach. 

Mr. Jonas. What does the last sentence on that page mean, then ? 





Since the directive setting up the supply studies is not in conformity with this 
approach, it is accordingly being rescinded. 

Mr. Prxe. I believe that had to do with a Munition Board directive 
that had directed the across-the-board study from a supply stand- 
point, of various common-use items. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not have the Regulation 4000.8, here. I cannot 
speak to the question of whether this November 13, 1953, statement of 
policy is in contradiction to it or not, but the inference from the 
statement of the task force is that it is in conflict. 

Mr. Prxe. In my opinion, Mr. Congressman, I do not think it is. 
It is certainly not in conflict with 4000.8. 

Mr. Jonas. Is the statement of policy dated November 13, 1953, 
still in effect ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. It has never changed? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetxi. I understood you in your earlier testimony to say, Mr. 
Secretary, that policy directives are reached after agreement between 
the services? 

Mr. Pixe. Not necessarily. We attempt, of course, to secure the 
coordination. We attempt to sell our ideas to the services before we 
issue direct instructions. I think it is fundamental human relations 
in business or anything else, if you can sell your ideas, rather than 
getting them across with a baseball bat. You have a better chance of 
acceptance and implementation. 

For the most part, we are able to get coordination. If we are not, 
we are able to take a divided situation, where we have disagreement on 
the part of one of the services, to the Secretary of Defense for 
resolution. 

Mr. Fascetx. Since you have been in office, have you been able to 
promulgate and issue a major directive regarding the policies directly 
within your responsibility ? 
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Mr. Prez. Yes, several. The directive system under which we 
operate calls for anything that is in effect a new policy, that that shall 
be signed by the Secretary of Defense. We have a subsidiary-type 
of policy instrument known as a Department of Defense instruction. 
If the instruction is just a further explanation of some policy that is 
already in effect, or a more detailed direction on implementation, 
those are signed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascety. Will you just briefly tell me what your latest major 
directive was on policy ? 

Mr. Prxez. In what respect? 

Mr. Fascetn. What was the subject matter of the directive? 

Mr. Pixe. Well, since I have been in this present position, we have 
issued a very major policy directive in the field of requirement review 
and analysis. We have, through that directive, effected a materiel 
planning study, on which we spent a great deal of time to make it a 
uniform one so that each service to report their requirements to our 
office on a selected list of several hundred major end items, for review 
in our office. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Is this policy directive different from the policies 
that were in force and effect by the individual services ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. This was a brand-new operation. 

Mr. Fascetxu. Does it incorporate ideas which were in use by each 
of the services, and in addition some ideas that are new ? 

Mr. Prxn. As I said, it is a brand-new concept. There has never 
been a Department of Defense-wide materiel planning study format. 
this was the first time out in this field. Each one of the Departments 
has had their own systems of reviewing their own requirements. We 
brought them all together on this uniform form. We have accom- 
plished another sjuating job in the area of production scheduling. 

Mr. Fasceru. Let us take just this one before you get on to another 
one. 

Does the basic concept for this directive emanate from your office? 

Mr. Prixe. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. Was it promulgated after agreement with the three 
services ? 

Mr. Pres. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.t. Was that agreement reduced to writing? 

Mr. Prxe. It was embodied in the directive. 

Mr. Fascetu. Do I understand by that, that there were no writings 
agreed to, that it was simply conferences and notes on conferences, 
and re end results eenbodied | in the directive to which all the services 
agreed ? 

Mr. Pirxe. We would write our own first draft on a particular di- 
rective and then we would submit it to the services for coordination. 
They come back with their comments, concurrences or dissents. If 
we i able to resolve the dissents without watering down the directive, 
we do so. 

Many times the objections are minor and not substantive, and we 
have no difficulty. This is done in conferences and the agreement, if 
we are able to secure coordination from all three services, is then 
embodied into the final directive. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Is it your opinion in this particular case about which 
you are testifying that your efforts were of a coordinating nature? 
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Mr. Pixe. Our efforts were of an originating nature and then of 
a coordinating nature, before we finally leak the policy covering 
this new materiel study. 

Mr. Fascetu. Was the issuance of this directive based on indepen- 
dent studies made by your Department ? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Do you have independent studies on the matters— 
have you undertaken independent studies on the matter of transpor- 
tation # 

Mr. Prxe. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Surplus property ? 

Mr. Pixs. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fascett. Food and clothing? 

Mr. Pixs. I have not undertaken, nor do I believe has anybody 
since the office has been created, undertaken an independent investiga- 
tion into the field of food and clothing. 

Mr. Fascetu. Procurement? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.i. Business management? 

Mr. PIKE. Well, to the extent that many of our own operations are 
concerned with business management; yes. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you have studies which would supplement those 
studies made by the Hoover Commission, or any studies made by the 
individual services ? 

Mr. Pre. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. You then state to this committee that you have facts 
available, and that you have the personnel and the means to gather 
these facts available, to make your independent studies in order to 
issue your own policies # 

Mr. Pike. Oh,no. No. I definitely would not say that. 

There are many, many reports and studies in the files of the Penta- 
gon. Weare limited in our staffs. We have a very definite ceiling. 
As a matter of fact, our total staff now has been cut approximately in 
half, as compared to the Munitions Board organization that preceded 
it. 
From the standpoint of our own immediate office, we are not 
equipped solely on our own to undertake original study, or research of 
the type we have been talking about, here. 

Mr. Fascetu. May I interrupt right there and interject. Then it 
is necessary, I assume from that statement, for you to in a great 
measure rely either on what the services independently tell you, or 
what some outside agency brings to your knowledge? 

Mr. Prxe. No; not necessarily. 

We have drawn on the services of the services. It is my idea in the 
running of this job that I have, that we should inject everything that 
we can that makes good business sense. We should direct all of our 
efforts toward improving these fundamental inventory control pro- 
grams in each one of the services. 

On the other hand, if we were to do that without proper consulta- 
tion with the services—we are not military people. We do not = 
tend to be. The Secretary of Defense has the Joint Chiefs of Staif as 
his advisers on purely military matters. 

We would be delinquent indeed, I think, if we attempted to pro- 
mulgate directives in the field of materiel and supply without con- 
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sulting with the military departments who, in the final analysis, have 
the operating responsibility for winning the war. 

Mr. Fasceti. You have to make decisions as to who shall supplant 
whose judgment on all these matters, do you not? 

Mr. Pike. At what point? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir. If you have a conference on a policy direc- 
tive, and you have three services, which are of equal rank as you are, 
I assume, and they take direct issue with you on a question of policy, 
do you put the policy in effect, or do you not? 

Mr. Prxe. No; we work with them as long as we think there is a 
possibility of finding a common ground. If we feel the position they 
are taking is going to water down our policy, we will take the split 
paper to Mr. Wilson for resolution. 

Mr. Fascexu. In other words, Mr. Secretary, what it boils down 
to is, you can only go so far in the promulgation of a direct policy 
affecting all three branches of the service ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. In my office, that is correct. 

Mr. Fasceu. In your office, that policy goes only in so far as you 
are able to obtain a common meeting ground on the problem? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, that is essentially correct. 

_ Mr. Fasceti. Do you feel under that basis of operation, that you 
can ever successfully carry out the responsibilities of your office? 

Mr. Pree. I do not think I have been here long enough to be able 
to properly answer that question. It is a tremendously difficult and 
complex organizational job. I would say that my opinion, in answer 
to your question, is that I do not think we have all been in business 
long enough yet to know for sure whether or not this organizational 
concept that was set up in Reorganization Plan 6 is going to be effec- 
tive. I do know that in many, many areas, I am able to get just as 
much accomplished as I got when I was in business, running my own 
business. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Except for one big difference: You had the right to 
hire and fire in your business. 

Mr. Pre. Yes, that is true. Again, this is a personal thing that 
is out of my own business experience. I always attempted to get 
things done with people by explaining to them and attempting to 
sell them and persuade them on the effectiveness of any direction or 
idea that I had. 

My experience has been that when I was able to do that, as opposed 
to using a club, that I got better results. 

I think to a certain extent, that that same principle applies over 
here in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fascety. Of course is not that true if you assume that the people 
with whom you are dealing are at your same level or below you, but 
that theory would not eae be true if you are attempting to put 
ees in effect on somebody who has greater authority than 
you have. 

Mr. Pix. I was not speaking of attempting to enforce my authority 
over somebody who has greater authority. 

Mr. Fasceityi. Exactly. That is just what I am pointing out. 

Mr. Prxe. I have been speaking in terms of my relationship with 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Military Departments. Not in rela- 
tion to the Secretary of the Military Department. 

Mr. Fascextxt. Of the particular branch of service? 
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Mr. Pixs. There is no question about the organization, there. The 
Secretary of Defense is responsible to the Pr esident, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and next in the Jine of command under the Secret tary of 
Defense are the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

The CHarrman. But in your relationships with them, you are 
representing the Secretary of Defense, are you not? 

r. Prxe. In relation with 

The Cuarrman. In your relationships with the Secretaries of the 
different services, you speak for the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Pixs. Within the limits of the authority delegated to me in 
my charter and for the most part, I do not have direct contacts along 
the lines we are talking about, here, on matters of policy and directive, 
with the Secretaries of Military Departments. My business and rela- 
tionships are with these Assistant Secretaries of Defense. If I am 
unable to prevail with my idea, I can always resort to Mr. Wilson’s 
authority. If he will buy my idea, he can enforce it with the Secre- 
taries of the Military Departments. 

The Cuairman. Will you yield further? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I was interested in your saying that you did not 
have a sufficient staff to do some of these things as you think they 
ought to be done. Why is that? 

Mr. Pixs. As I understand my duties and responsibility under this 
new organizational concept, our oflice is to restrict itself to the policy 
area, the procedural area—as I indicated earlier—on a staff advisory 
basis to the Secretary. 

We are definitely precluded from getting into operations. 

The CuatrmMan. You said you did not have suflicient staff to make 
the necessary investigations to either determine a policy or carry out 
a policy, did you not ! 

Mr. Prxe. Oh, no. I meant to say I do not have sufficient staff to 
make the type of a study that the Hoover Task Force has made on 
surplus property, or transportation, or food and clothing. I do not 
have the kind of staff to make the report that the Cooper ee 
has made in relation to some of these same areas. 

The CuatrmMan. But you have enough statf to do the job that is 
delegated to you under your powers? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think you need a larger staff? 

Mr. Prxr. We are studying our staff pattern at the present time, 
and with the work we see cut out for ourselves—I will revert, again, 
and say that I think we have some tremendously valuable guidance, 
and I would like to hit this hard, because I thing this is the essence 
of the good that is potential, here, and I think it is very possible that 
we will want to ask the Secret: iry of Defense for more staff in our 
directorate having to do with storage distribution and disposal. I 
have had that matter under study with our Director, Mr. Keough, 
for several weeks. 

The CuatrMan. In making the study of these Hoover aes: 
tions, I understand, if I read the Secretary right, within the next 3 
days you are planning on giving your concept of them, is that right? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you, in making your preparation, be prepared 
to provide this committee with your conclusions that you reach, upon 
these recommendations ¢ 
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Mr. Prxr. I cannot speak for the Secretary. I have been directed 
by the Secretary to do this job. Offhand, I should see no reason why 
he would not be perfectly willing for you to see our recommendations. 
T would rempentilibe request permission to discuss your request. with 
the ny of Defense, Mr. Chairman, which I shall be very happy 
to do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Pree. Surely. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, while we are getting into this whole 
problem of lack of authority and common meeting ground, and all 
that, and we are asking the Department of Defense for their recom- 
mendations, let us hear from the services on where they stand with 
respect to the recommendations made, so that we can, for one time, 
at least, see out in the open, where the differences might be. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any other question to ask of this witness? 

We will start calling the services immediately. 

Mr. Fasceuu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, very much. 

Mr. Pixs. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, at lunch time, I 
returned to the Pentagon. 

Mr. Wilson called for me and gave me an exchange of correspond- 
ence which he was going to make available to his press conference 
this afternoon. It is an exchange between the Secretary of Defense 
and Mr. Herbert Hoover. 

With your permission, I would like to read this exchange of cor- 
respondence, because I think it is pertinent to the discussion. 

Mr. Brown. May I ask, for rather important reasons of my own, 
when was this written, this morning? 

Mr. Pree. May 9, and May 10 is the reply. 

Mr. Brown. I notice it is dated the ninth—oh, the reply was this 
morning. 

Mr. a This matter has been under discussion between Mr. 
Hoover and Secretary Wilson for a good many days. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any reason whi it should not be read ? 

Mr, Brown. Oh, no. 

The Cuarrman. Will you proceed, sir? 

Mr. Pree (reading) : 

May 9, 1955. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Department of Defense looks forward to receiving 
the recommendations of the various reports which the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government is currently making to the 
Congress. We feel certain that a great many of the recommendations can be 
adopted and will be found to be very helpful. 

I have asked that each of the Commission’s reports be carefully reviewed by 
the military departments and by the appropriate Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
to determine the applicability to the Department of Defense of the Commis- 
sions’ recommendations. Each such review will include the extent to which 
the recommendations should be put into effect and the recommended manner 
of doing so. 

I am enclosing a list of the members of my staff to whom I have assigned 
responsibility for the preparation of Department of Defense comments on the 
recommendations of the Commission. With your permission. I would like 
to have such members of my staff contact the Chairman or other appropriate 
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member of the Hoover Commission that prepared the particular report prior to 
finalizing our department recommendations in regard to such reports. It seems 
to me that there may be additional information which they could provide 
each other that would be of assistance in reaching a better understanding of 
the recommendations. After such a consultation, we would be in a better 
position to understand their point of view and the reason in back of it, and 
perhaps they will also understand our point of view. 

There are practical considerations which must be given due weight in our final 
decisions regarding the Commission’s recommendations, such as legal limitations, 
organization difficulties, service experience and sound service traditions. How- 
ever, it is our sincere desire to continue to make the maximum progress in 
improving and making more efficient the entire organization of the Department 
of Defense. Therefore, we hope that we will be able to maintain contact with 
the members of the Commission from time to time while we are giving the 
Commission’s recommendations every consideration. 

While many of these recommendations fall in an area where a Secretary of 
a Military Department could take the responsibility of seeing that the recom- 
mendations are carried out, others do not. In order to expedite the careful 
review of all recommendations of the Commission and to assist in the rapid 
adoption and implementation of those found to be applicable, I have in mind to 
select a suitable competent man who will be assigned to this work and who will 
operate as an assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

If the above suggestions meet with your approval, I would appreciate being 
advised as to what individuals it might be most useful for our people to contact 
in order that this may be done promptly. 

With great respect, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 


(The list of staff members attached to Mr. Wilson’s letter follows:) 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY OF PREPARATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


Reports on— 


Budget and Accounting: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
Wilfred J. McNeil 

Intelligence Activities: Director, Office of Special Operations, Gen. Graves 
B. Erskine 

Legal Services and Procedure: General Counsel, Wilber M. Brucker 

Lending agencies: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), Wilfred 
J. MeNeil 

Medical services: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical), 
Dr. Frank B. Berry 

Overseas Economic Operations: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs), H. Struve Hensel 

Paperwork management (pts. I and II): Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), Wilfred J. McNeil 

Personnel and Civil Service: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
Carter L. Burgess 

Procurement: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
Thomas P. Pike 

Real property: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), Franklin G. Floete 

Subsistence services: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
Thomas P. Pike 

Use and disposal of surplus property (real and personal) : Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), Thomas P. Pike in collaboration 
with Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations), 
Franklin G. Floete 

Water resources and power: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), Thomas P. Pike 

Business organization of the Department of Defense: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller), Wilfred J. MeNeil 

Business enterprises: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), Thomas P. Pike 
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Depot utilization: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logis- 
tics), Thomas P. Pike 

Research activities: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and De- 
velopment), Donald A. Quarles 

Special personnal problems: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnal), Carter L. Burgess 

Transportation activities: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), Thomas P. Pike 

The CuatrmMan. This was sent to the President of the United States, 
is that right? 

Mr. Pixs. No, to former President Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. Wilson also gave me a copy of the reply he received today to 
this letter, from Herbert Hoover. 

(The letter reads as follows:) 

May 10, 1955. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrETARY: I deeply appreciate your letter of May 9, outlining 
a method of cooperation between this Commission and the Department of De- 
fense in advancing the recommendations of the Commission. 

I greatly welcome your most constructive suggestions, for I am convinced they 
will lead not only to understanding but also to aid in reaching conclusions on 
problems which the Department has inherited and which you have been so 
earnestly endeavoring to solve. Their solution means much to the American 
people in resulting economies and efficiency. 

These are matters which cannot be solved quickly. 

As the Commission expires on June 30 at the latest, I suggest that I select 
leaders of our task forces who have dealt with each question concerning the 
Department of Défense, who can meet over the next few months with the 
representatives of the Department whom you mention. I will personally be at 
your call at all times. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Hersert Hoover, Chairman. 


The Cuatrman. The Commission asks for permission to extend its 
life from May 30 to June 30, that they may file their final reports. 

Now, do we understand from this, that the Secretary of Defense is 
not going to be able to reach the conclusions within the 30 days that 
you mentioned ? 

Mr. Pree. We still have several other reports to receive, Mr. Chair- 
man. He has given a 30-day target date on those that we have re- 
ceived; namely, transportation, food and clothing and disposal. 

We still have to receive very major and important recommendations 
on procurement, inventory management, and depot utilization, in 
addition to the report of the Hook Committee. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

The Cuarrman. But we could be ready on food and clothing within 
the 30 days, since the work on that has already been finished ? 

Mr. Pre. I should think so, yes. 

Mr. Brown. I think the intent of Mr. Hoover, the Chairman of the 
Commission is, that after the Commission expires on June 30 and 
the Commission is no longer in existence, he will request certain indi- 
viduals who served on the task forces, to make themselves available 
to the Defense Department to answer questions or to do whatever 
they can in the way of explaining what our reports have been. They 
won't have any official capacity, of course. 

The Cuatrman. If they work as close with them as they have 
worked with us since we started these hearings, I am sure some result 
will come of it, but we will not make our reports on this, our findings, 
but will follow through until we get this. 
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Mr. Brown. It is expected that the committees of Congress charged 
with the major responsibilities of Government operations, will be 
spending a great deal of time in the next 2 or 3 years on these matters. 

The Cuairman. I hope we will have some of them resolved before 
that. 

Mr. Fascetit. Mr. Chairman, did I understand you earlier when 
you said this committee would stay in session until the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Defense were received on all these reports? 

The CuairMan. On the ones assigned to us. 

Mr. Fascetu. On all the ones that have been assigned to ne? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceu. I assume, of course, we will then take into considera- 
tion the position of the various departments ? 

The CuarrmMan. We will hear the departments in their order. 

I will not say in their order, because they are of equal importance, 
but we will continue our hearings, now, until we will have heard from 
all witnesses who are interested, and certainly the departments are 
interested. Then we will adjourn until such time as the recommenda- 
tions come. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then the committee will reconvens to consider the 
recommendations of the services as well as the Department of Defense ? 

The CnairmMan. Yes. 

I thank you, very much, Mr. Secretary. We are deeply grateful to 
you for your presence. 

The next witness will be the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles S. 
Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


The Cuatrman. As I stated, I was up against protocol. I knew 
that the Secretary of Defense came ahead of our military establish- 
ments, and I did not know that those who came from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense were junior in importance to the Secretaries 
of the Departments. 

If I have departed from protocol, you may charge it tomy ignorance 
and not to any intention on my part not to accor d to you those honors 
which certainly should be yours, also. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter and proceed. 

Secretary THomas. My name is Charles Thomas and I am the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, but I would 
like to make a statement, if I might. 

First of all, I think I might identify some of my connections, if it 
is all right w ith you—some of my past connections. 

The Cuarman. Make your statement as you would like to make 
it, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. I was an officer and director and substantial 
stoc kholder in two of the largest retail grocery chains on the west coast. 
I was also an officer, director and large s stockholder in the largest retail 
baking chain on the ‘west coast. 

I was a director and stockholder in one of the largest department 
store chains on the west coast, and I resigned to come into this position 
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as the president and director and the principal stockholder of the 
largest men’s clothing chain on the west coast. 

In the last war, I set up the Navy’s inventory-control program. I 
set up their negotiations section, first in the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
and then in the other sections of the country. 

Mr. Fogler, who is our Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Materiel, 
and who really has this Department, was the president of Montgom- 
ery Ward for some time, and then the president of W. T. Grant & Co., 
and is, I think, one of the recognized merchandise men in the world. 

The Cuatrman. Is he with you? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, he is appearing before the Committee on 
Public Works. I only state that to indicate we are not in a new field. 
We have had some experience in this area. 

I would like to say that the Navy and the Hoover Commission are 
working toward the same objective. We are both working, and work- 
ing very hard, to give the citizens of this country the best Government 
that we can give them. 

In the particular area of the Defense Department, we are trying to 
give the taxpayer the most defense that we can for his dollar. 

I would like to say, if I may, to take just a few minutes and put this 
whole problem of the supply and logistic matters of the services, not 
only the Navy, in what I think is its proper perspective. 

The Cuarrman. Did you state how long you have been Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. I came over here, originally, as the Undersecre- 
tary, and then was the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics, preceding Mr. Pike, and I have been the Secretary of the 
Navy just a few days over a year. 

We do not cite our problems in Defense, at all, but we merely cite 
them as problems. 

You do not have to go back very far, into 1935, when all the serv- 
ices had 250,000 men. ‘The budget in 1935 was $590 million for all the 
services. The Navy had, I think, 66,000 men in those days. Our 
budget was $309 million, if I remember. The figures might not be 
exactly accurate, but they are practically so. 

Then in World War II, from 1942 to 1945, those same services 
expanded to 12,500,000 men, and they spent some $300 billion. They 
spent over five times what they had been geared to spend—five hun- 
dred times what they had been geared to spend not too long before. 

You cannot possibly—services that have never had the requirements 
in those proportions cannot possibly—get good basic requirements 
expanded that fast. The requirements were unsound in many re- 
spects, because they had to be guessed at. There was no past perform- 
ance to go on, and as a result, at the end of World War II, we had 
tremendous surpluses which, as you know, were sold, some of them, 
2 to 10 cents on the dollar, some of them destroyed, some of them 
given away. They were tremendous surpluses, 

Then, from there, our budgets went down. They went down to 
$13 billion, I think, in 1949. We reduced from 1214 million men to, 
roughly 114 million men, and, again, on a crash basis, we spent some 
$200 billion in the not too distant future, and again your planning 
requirements could not be good on that kind of a basis. 

So, the military services have really had a series of tremendous 
fluctuations which no business has ever had to contend with, certainly, 
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in its history. In many cases they did not have the time to put in 
systems that were geared up to those very large requirements. 

I can remember in World War II, the start of it, the Navy, for 
instance, had no standard stock numbers in its navy yards. The dif- 
ferent Navy Yards had different stock numbers, and you could not 
interchange items, even within the Navy. 

Of course, that was not important then, because the stocks were so 
small you knew what you had and you could exchange them just by 
the knowledge right within the yard itself. 

I would like to speak just a minute of the Navy Supply Corps. The 
Navy Supply Corps celebrated its 160th birthday last February. 
The Navy Supply Corps, in my opinion, is a very excellent supply 
corps. Basically, it is an excellent corps. 

Bo give you a few examples of cl they have done—and as 1 

say, in World War II they had no standard stock numbers, even 
in the navy yards—they have identified and have a standard catalog 
for all of their 1,350,000 items. Many of those were technical items. 
They had been identified and they had a good, what we call significant 
type of stock number, and that stock number showed the type of the 
article, it showed the class of the article, it was tied into our fiscal 
system, and then it identified the item. 
So we had an excellent cataloguing system. We have basically an 
excellent inventory system. We have 13 supply-demand control points. 
Those are responsible for different items—electronics, if you please, 
ship spare parts, if you please. 

Those thirteen supply-demand contro] points report every quarter 
to the central office their inventories, and we have an inventory, and 
that inventory is based on issues in and issues out, now, every 3 months. 
In subsistence, it is every month. Every year we take a physical 
inventory of those stocks. 

Basically, the supply system of the Navy is an excellent system. 
We are now in the process of going into the Federal catalogue and 
transferring into a standard Federal stock catalogue, for each of the 
Services, the same stock number. We started out with about 4.5 mil- 
lion items. It was a tremendous job. Many of those, we found, had 
as many as 400 different stock numbers. The same item. So you had 
the same item in your stock with 400 different numbers. You had 
many that had 250 and 300. 

Now, just by properly identifying them—which has been done to 
a very substantial extent—and that program is well along—by prop- 
erly identifying those, you will bring them down to two and a half 
million items, as against four and a half million. 

Then there is the standardization program, which we are working 
on very hard. 

Now, there is a long way to go, and Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
give you the idea that we have accomplished everything by any means, 
but we have had some very competent people down here, and they have 
been working very hard on good modern systems and trying to get 
them in just as fast as we can. 

Mr. Brown. May I interrupt there, please? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. This cataloguing you are talking about, that is being 
done under the Anderson Act, passed by Congress in 1949, is it based 
on a recommendation of the first Hoover Commission ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Holifield, of our 
Committee, is the Chairman of a Subcommittee that reported to us 
the other day on the progress made in that program. 

Now, each Service got about one-sixth of the work done in about 6 
years. Is that right? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes, that is right, but that does not give 
quite the true picture. 

Mr. Brown. I know it does not give an exact picture but about one- 
sixth has been done since 1949. 

Now, you may make more speed. If you do not, it will take about 
35 or 40 years to finish it. You and I will not live to see it, and we 
both want to do that, do we not? 

Secretary THomas. Now, let me put that in the proper perspective. 

When I went in as Chief of Supply and Logistics, there was very 
little work done on it. 

Mr. Brown. How long ago was that? 

Secretary Tuomas. About 4 years ago. 

Mr. Brown. Our committee found that there was strong resistance 
to this idea of cataloguing. 

Secretary THomas. That i is right. 

Mr. Brown. I want to give you credit publicly, that I think you 
made the start in the Navy. You began to put a little steam behind it. 
Again I want to point out, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that this thing 
has come about because of the insistence—first, of the report of the 
first Hoover Commission, then the action of the C ongress and of this 
Committee, and finally at the insistence of this Committee to follow 
through to see what is done. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman on the progress he has made 
in two years and at the same time express the regret they did not start 
four years earlier when they were ordered to do so. 

Secretary THomas. You are going to have a standard Federal cata- 
logue in the not too distant future, and it will be a good one. 

Mr. Brown. I hope it will not be 36 years. 

Secretary THomas. The schedule for its completion is in 1958. That 
is identifying four and a half million items. 

Mr. Brown. That does not quite check with what Mr. Holifield 
reports to us, but I am happy to hear that statement. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will give you that. I will bring you right up 
to date on it, because our figures are 1958. 

The cataloguing will bring these items down from four and a half 
million—with proper identification of them so that you get one num- 
ber for the same item—and then we are working very hard on the 
standardization program. 

In my opinion, that has a terrific potential. Because some of the 
things, for instance, to give you an idea—the internal combustion en- 
gine, the spare parts have been reduced from 1,139 different ones to 
57 standards. 

You have electron tubes. There were over 5,000 different types of 
electron tubes, and it is now standardized to around 90. 

You have a myriad of things like that, and you can see that when 
you can standardize on a lot of these things, you have less inventory, 
you have a greater turnover, and you will i a better job on less stock. 
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I again want to say it is far from completed but the program is 
there, : it is being worked out, and we have good people working very 
hard to accomplish it. 

There is a great deal being done in cross-servicing. 

Now, cross-servicing, in my opinion—and I give it to you as my 
opinion—is the best way to operate these services, because they are 
big, they have to expand in war, and they have to be prepared to 
expand in war. 

If we can have good individual services, well operated, well ad- 
ministered, good basic programs, good standard catalogs, and then 
interchange ‘with your surpluses "and shortages, and work together, 
you can do it, in my opinion, at a minimum expense, and you can be 
prepared for the expansion which we need in war. We are not like a 
business where you can contract and operate a very small operation. 

One of the things that I think we are very inclined to lose sight of 
in this—and I think this goes to business people primarily, and to my- 
self, I will cite myself in that, and I am not critical—is that when you 
set these military stock levels, there is a lot of guessing. You guess 
how many you are going to need; you guess what your contingency 
will be; you guess where you will have to go, and there are a lot of 
factors in it. 

The human equation is that you add enough to be sure, and you 
come out with some very high stock levels. That has been one of the 
difficulties in the services, and it is copy we have had as many surpluses 
and overages as we have had. 

Mr. Curtis. The reason we selected coffee, for example, as a study, 
was the fact that in that field there should not need to be a great quan- 
tity of surplus or set-aside on the theory that in a population of 160 
million, you have 2 million or 3 million in uniform, but you still have 
the same amount of coffee drunk in the population. In other words, 
it is available. You have your coffee-roasting plants, and so forth. 

Now that will apply to most common-use items. In other words, 
you have given a population of 160 million people. It should not 
make too much difference whether you have 10 million in uniform 
and 150 out, or 2 million in uniform and 158 million out. 

Now, is that not essentially a fair statement? On these common-use 
items? Iam not talking about military items. 

Secretary THomas. Well, I am very familiar with the common-use 
items, but I think that is a subject in itself. I would like to finish 
what I am going to say, if I could. 

Mr. Curr! Is. You made a statement, and I wanted to ask you about 
it. You said you did not have a prepared statement, so I wanted to ask 
you a question on that particular one. 

Secretary THomas. What is your question, now? I am not sure 
I understood it. 

Mr. Curtis. You made the statement that in the military establish- 
ments, because of the contingencies of the situation, whether we might 
go to war, and so forth, we had a difficult job in planning how much 
reserves that you would have. And that is true for items that are 
military in nature. 

The question I was raising is, would that actually apply to items 
like coffee, for example, or a “food item that is going to be in demand 
in your civilian society, in the same amount as though you have those 
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people in uniform. You have the same amount of coffee in the United 
States of America being roasted each year. Why would the military 
have to stock up on an item like that ? 

This is the field we are talking about, things of that nature. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, I would have answered that 
in the next statement I was going to make. 

These stock levels, as I say, that you are setting, if you put a lot of 
contingency factors on them, you can get some great overstockages 
if your basic requirements are wrong, and that is ‘where we run into 
trouble. 

One of the first things I did in my office was to set up an Analysis 
Requirements and Review Division. 1 got some very competent peo- 
ple in there. We review with the military our basic requirements. 
We review with them on ammunition, whatever it is, whatever tech- 
nical item. So they do not compute requirements above needs, 

We have been bringing down those requirements basically. 

Now, in the common-use item field, which is a field of fast replen- 
ishment, you do not have to carry heavy stock levels. We have been 
bringing those down just as fast as we can, and we are working to 
very “low stock levels on fast replenishment items. 

I think that answers your question. And you do not have to carry 
standard, commercial, common-use items in great stocks. There is 
no point in doing it. 

Mr. Brown. Is there not another factor, too, in connection with 
common-use items? Let us suppose that tomorrow we were engaged 
in war. Would not the military have the first call on all the cotfee 
supplies, for instance? There would be no question about the mili- 
tary getting all the coffee they needed ? 

Secret: ary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, I take that position all along. That 
not only applies to coffee and common-use items, that applies to real 
estate and everything else. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that, but many implements of war and 
munitions take time to manufacture. But even if the civilian popula- 
tion went without soap, or coffee, or even hamburgers, you could prob- 
ably get them pretty fast in the event that you had to supply a rapidly 
increasing armed force. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Brown. As fast as you could get the men. 

I recall in 1940, when there was a great deal of talk about drafting 
men into the Armed Forces. Congress was criticized because it was 
reluctant to do so. And then after we passed the draft law as re- 
quested by the military, it was some 8 or 9 months before even 20,000 
men were in uniform, Even then they were drilling with wooden guns, 
because we could not get the equipment for those men to use, or the 
blankets to keep them warm, or any place to put them, or the canton- 
ments to house them. 

But, actually, as to common-use items—because everybody uses 
them, civilians as well as soldiers or sailors—we can get those rather 
rapidly. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Therefore, you do not need a great supply, do you? 

Secretary Tuomas. And we are bringing those down. 

Mr. Brown. Especially the 60-year supply of hamburgers? 
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Secretary THomas. May we speak of that later? 

Mr. Brown. I was going to get back to it. 

Secretary THomas. 1 figured you would. 

In any event, our Analysis Requirements Review Board, in my 
opinion, has a great potential, because it is analyzing the basic re- 
quirements, not only of common-use items, but of military items, That 
gives you a check, as near as you can check on these articles, which 
are very indefinite. 

There are a lot of estimates, as to where you will fight and what you 
have to have. 

I would like to say one word about the men in the services, and par- 
ticularly in the Navy Sup ply C orps, about which q know. 

We have 9,140 Regular Supply Corps officers; 407 of those have 
master’s or doctor’s degrees; 726 have bachelor’s ‘erees in business. 

In my opinion, they are as fine a group of men as you will ever 
find any place. They are well-trained, they are well-educated, they 
could go out into business, they could be employed at a much higher 
salary ‘than they make in the service, in my opinion. They are fine 
men. 

I have worked with the Army and with the Air Force, and they 
have equally fine men in them. I find—and I believe this and I say 
it very sincerely—I find these men are anxious to cooperate. They 
want good systems. They will work very hard to get good systems. 
They would much rather have good systems than bad ones. If we 
give them the right programs and systems and leadership, I think 
they are wonderful people. And I would like to say that personally, 
Tam very proud to be associated with them. 

Now, in conclusion, I again want to say that the Navy has exactly 
the same objective as the Hoover Commission. We gave them every 
bit of information for which they asked. We will continue to do that. 
And I am sure that working together, we will make a great contribu- 
tion to our country. 

Mr. Brown. I want to congratulate Mr. Thomas on the statement 
he has made. I have known him for a good many years, and he is 
a very able gentleman and a very persuasive gentleman. 

Being the he: id of a household that had three Nav y officers in World 
War IT, I am a little partial to the Navy, myself. 

I think the officers of the Navy are about the finest group of men 
to be found anywhere. 

Nevertheless, we all have a responsibility. 

Mr. Prxe. I think, spoke earlier today, to the effect that this whole 
matter might injure the morale of the officers in the Armed Forces. 

Several of us here, who have the responsibility of representing 
another group of individuals in the country called taxpayers, said 
to ourselves that perhaps some of these things that have developed 
as a result of these investigations might possibly have some dampen- 
ing effect upon the morale of the taxpayers. 

We have a double problem. Whether we serve in the Navy, as you 
do as a civilian, or as the officers in uniform, or as Members of Con- 
gress, we are all hired hands of the people, who make up this great 
country of ours. We represent them. 

I think we can all agree, that our first responsibility is to the people 
of the United States, ‘the great mass of citizens who have to pay the 
freight. I am sure you assume that. I am sure that you do. 
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Now, if I may make a change and put on another hat for a moment, 
that of a member of the Hoover Commission, as Chairman Dawson 
well knows and has stated many times, all of the Commission’s efforts 
have been to get information to report to committees such as this one, 
and to make those reports available, also, to the President and the 
executive agencies of the Government. So that between all of us, we 
may be able to find some solutions for the bad situations and the diffi- 
cult problems that we find. 

Now, the Hoover Commission has always said, and I want to repeat 
it again, there is nothing sacred or sacrosanct about any recommenda- 
tion it may make. The members of the Commission itself sometimes 
disagree among themselves as to the best method to follow, and that 
is the re ason why we have minority views or reservations expressed 
on these various problems in different Commission reports. 

Unless someone can come up with a better answer, however, I think 
that we should give some thought and attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. They have found certain things, and I think Mr. Binns 
and the task force have made it very, very ¢ sles ar, that they were given 
as examples, and not for the purpose of reflecting on the Navy or the 
Army, the Air Force, or anyone else. Rather they have cited examples 
to indicate what is wrong and what ought to be corrected. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about foods and ham- 
burgers that, as C hairman Dawson said, has been picked up by the 
newspapers. 

However, it just doesn’t apply to hamburgers, alone. The task force 
found, and so reported to the Commission, that there are a great many 
surplus foodstuffs and great quantities of food on hand, based on the 
rate of issue, that would last for a great many years. 

Now, what is your explanation of that situation? It is your ex- 
planation that—— 

Secretary THomas. You asked me what it was. 

Mr. Brown. Very well. Also, I would like to have those newspaper 
statements of yours for the record. 

I will ask the witness to furnish them when he gets ready. I guess 
you gave out a couple of press statements ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Two of them, I believe. 

Mr. Brown. I am a newspaperman. I make the honest part of 
my living in the newspaper business and, as we often find in the news- 
paper game, those statements do not quite fit together. The first one 
and the second one are a little different, so I would like to have both 
of them, in full. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


[From minutes of press conference held by Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, Tuesday, 
April 26, 1955, 3:05 p. m., room 3E869, the Pentagon, Washington, D. C.] 
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[16] Mr. Corppry (United Press). Can you comment on that, Mr. Wilson? 

Secretary Witson. I would doubt it myself, but then I wouldn’t want to pass 
final word on it until I know a little more about it. 

Come on over here, Charlie. This is Secretary Thomas. I have asked him 
to come down now and help answer some of these questions that you are 
asking me. 

The job is so big in the Defense Department that throwing it altogether 
in one operating unit wouldn’t achieve the efficiency that a great many people 
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think would be achieved. You can get things so big that you can’t find out 
what is going on inside it and you get into more—that is part of our difficulty 
now. We are So big and not organized well enough to do effectively and with 
proper supervision and audit all the things that we have to do. So many 
people jump to the conclusion that if we centralize all our buying we would 
do a better job. That, in my opinion, is not true, and that conclusion on my 
part is not just from a theoretical consideration of it. I have had some prac- 
tical experience in the matter, too, and when you are buying enough to buy 
in economic quantity and you are buying so much already that you have to 
buy it from two or five people and you got the three services doing the same 
thing, to put it altogether and have one person have to buy from 15 people it 
doesn’t help you a bit, and you just get more paper work and less responsibility 
for what is going on. 

Mr. Stmmons (Wall Street Journal). Mr. Wilson, do you believe the Hoover 
Commission was unfair in some of these horror stories they have turned up in 
their report? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I think some of you had a little responsibility along 
with them. You know, you men and women have the job of attracting some 
attention and getting a headline on your stories, etc., so I don’t fuss about it 
too much. But—well, Charlie Thomas has got a couple of cases, you know, 
they are talking about, the Navy—not only in his previous job, but in his present 
job. They say that the Navy has got 66 years supply of canned hamburger, 
whatever it was, Charlie. Is that it? 

Secretary THOMAS. Can I speak to that? 

Secretary WILSON. Will you? 

[17] Secretary THomAs. Well, I was very surprised to read, I think yester- 
day, that we had 60 years supply of canned hamburger. The facts are, I think 
the Committee said that we had on hand last August 886,000 pounds and that 
our monthly issues were 1,233 pounds a month, so we had a 60 year supply on 
hand. Actually the facts are we had in August 836,000 pounds, some 50,000 
pounds less. Our actual monthly issues were 14,520 pounds a month, from 
November 1953 to December 1954, and of that amount 534,000 pounds are our 
mobilization reserve because canned hamburger is one of our basic battle rations, 
and we carry on hand at all times under our mobilization plan 534,000 pounds. 
So actually even if you took your monthly issues and divided it, you are talking 
about less than a four year’s supply or thereabouts, and actually you can’t do 
that because, as I say, that is one of our major battle rations. We have to carry 
that mobilization stock, and you eliminate that and we have just the current 
on hand stock. 

They also said, as I remember, in the report that we had a 36-year supply of 
canned bacon out in Chicago at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Well, 
the facts on that were that we bought in March of °53 4,095 pounds. We issued 
out in the first four months approximately 1,800 pounds and we issued out the 
other 2,300 pounds within a year. So we had less than a year and a half’s supply, 
and where they got 36 years and 60 years, Mr. Wilson, I would have no idea. 

I would like to say one thing else, if I may, on that, that what I think we have 
to be very careful of is that we don’t take in any of these areas the one or two 
percent of good things and say that that is average of the job we are doing, nor 
do I think we take the one or two percent of bad things and say that is the 
average job we are doing. 

Now last year, in 1954 the Navy sold out in subsistence, and when I say sold 
out that is selling to our messes, 282 million dollars worth of foodstuffs. We 
surveyed out or wrote off by spoilage 916,000, which is .324 percent, or less than 
one-third of one percent. Now the National Restaurant Industry Association 
advises their spoilage is one-half of one percent. So here the Navy served, I 
think, the finest meals that have ever been served in any military organization 
in the world. Most of you have been at our different installations. They get 
three meals a day. They have a big choice, and we serve that for $1.07 a day, 
those three meals in our Naval activities throughout the United States. Our 
spoilage was less than a third of one percent, and I think that that would be 
a wonderful record for any restaurant in the United States, and I think it 
[18] is one of the great record in that field that I know of. 

Mr. StmMons (Wall Street Journal). Mr. Thomas, in a prior report on the 
disposal of surplus property the Hoover Commission said that the Navy at 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., had 7,600 odd gear boxes, about 128 years supply of gear 
boxes. Did you check into that? 
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Secretary THoMAs. That could be. You go back now. You are talking about 
World War II. 

Mr. Simmons (Wall Street Journal). Did that go back to World War II? 

Secretary THoMAs. Oh, yes. I mean in certain areas we. have anchor chains, 
we have anchors, things like that that are years supply, but these all go back to 
World War II. Now you don’t have that today, and your subsistence, while we 
are on that—the Army, as you know, buys all the subsistence for the three serv- 
ices. We sit with the Army and we plan with them what our requirements are 
going to be for the packed vegetables, fruits and the like. They buy for us on 
our joint plan. Then we draw on those. Now we sit with the Army once every 
two weeks and we balance our stocks out and we work together, and you couldn’t 
have a better coordination, and I want to tell you that you have got today very 
good supply activities in your service. The Navy, for instance, has 138 supply de- 
mand control points. Each one of those is responsible for certain items. For in- 
stance, for electronics, ship parts, clothing, and the like. At those supply demand 
control points we set our stock levels. We are cutting those stock levels down now 
because we could get the items faster. We set these at a reasonable basis. Then 
we have a quarterly inventory of every item we have by item. We have every 
year an actual physical inventory. So we know quarterly exactly what our items 
are, where they are, and we interchange between the different activities. 

Now we have what we call a significant type of stock number in the Navy. 
That is being converted now into the standard type stock number so all the sery- 
ices will have the same stock number, will be able to interchange. 

You have got in your services—since Mr. Wilson came in you have brought in 
the most competent men in industry to set up the most modern systems that there 
are in your services, and I can tell you as far as the Navy, and that is my job 
now, we have as modern supply system as you can ever get any place. 

* * a * a * 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 4, 1955] 
Wrona NuMBER FouLS NAVY ON HAMBURGER EXPLANATION 


ted-faced admirals today conceded they misled Navy Secretary Thomas re- 
garding information on which he based his emphatic denial of a Hoover Com- 
mission report regarding hundreds of thousands of pounds of canned hamburger. 

The was a discrepancy of 50,000 pounds of the canned meat. 

Mr. Thomas told a news conference on April 26 after being questioned about the 
Hoover Commission charges: 

“The facts are, I think the committee said that we had on hand last August 
886,000 pounds (of canned hamburger) and that our monthly issues were 1,233 
pounds a month. So we had a 60-year supply on hand. Actually the facts are 
we had in August 836,000, some 50,000 less * * *.” 

The Navy spokesman said today that the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts had 
made a 3 instead of an 8 in the second digit of the figure, thus misleading the 
Secretary. 

The full explanation will be given tomorrow when Mr. Thomas and possibly 
former President Herbert Hoover will appear at Capitol Hill. 

The House Government Operations Committee has scheduled a hearing on the 
charges, denials and countercharges. The Commission has said the Navy has a 
60-year supply of canned hamburgers on hand. There’s also in Navy warehouses 
enough canned beef and gravy to last almost 7 years plus enough canned ham 
for the next 6 years, the Commission has charged. 

However, the Navy isn’t the only armed service with a bountiful supply of 
edibles in stock. 

The Army admitted today that its “mobilization reserve requirement” for 
eanned hamburger was 2,325,000 pounds, of which 1,749,000 were on hand April 1. 

“This item is a component of the standard B rations normally used for troop 
feeding when perishable food is not available,” a spokesman said. 

“In order to consume these canned meats during their normal storage life, a 
rotation program is in effect.” 

The rotation program means that meat stored some 2 years ago would be used 
first and newly supplied stocks would replace it. Canned meat will not keep for 
more than 2 years, experts advised. 

Practically all the Navy’s hamburger is used by marines when they make 
landings. The Navy does not serve such rations aboard ships. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would like to say, first of all, the hamburgers 
have gotten out of perspective. Whether I can prove that to your 
satisfaction, I do not know. , 

In August 1954, there were 886,020 pounds of hamburgers on hand, 
as the papers said. At the press cance. I was given a figure of 
836,000, 50,000 pounds less, which I gave, and I apologize for that. 
There were 886,000 pounds on hand, at that time. It was an honest 
error. 

Mr. Brown. That error is 25 tons of hamburger. 

Secretary THomas. It is 50,000 pounds, anyhow. 

You talk about mobilization reserves, subsistence, foodstuffs and 
things like that. That was a special combat reserve item. 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean that you were going to have troops going 
into combat carrying hamburgers? 

Secretary Tuomas. Now, let me answer. 

Mr. Brown. All right. You go right ahead. 

Secretary THomas. Those hamburgers were especially tinned, they 
were made with less fat content, they were partially cooked, they took 
no refrigeration, and they could be kept for a long time. They held 
especially for a combat reserve to be mounted out primarily with the 
Marines, in a matter of a few hours. They were not a regular mobiliza- 
tion item, as such. They were a combat-held item. They were not 
issued to regular messes. The only issues that went out of them were 
for some training units, the Marines, or some special ships. Sub- 
marines took them out sometimes. 

The regular issues of those, what we call replenishment issues, were 
very small, 

Now, if you took that special reserve and divided it by some of those 
very smal] issues over a small period of time—you take one of 6 
months, and your issues could be very small. Then, take the next 
6 months—because to turn those over, you have to push them out by 
special issue. So, you might take one 6 months and have no sale of 
those items, and the next 6 months you might have a very large one. 
And the only thing that I reacted to was the statement that there was 
a 1,400 year’s supply, when there was a period there when there was 
no issue, virtually, but it was not a 1,400-year supply. 

Mr. Brown. Now, in other words, as I understand. 

Secretary THomas. There were 14 of those items. 

Mr. Brown. Now, I understand your explanation. You did not 
feed the boys hamburgers when they went in combat, but if you got 
into war you were going to feed them hamburger. 

Secretary THomas. They were not issued to regular messes, but 
there was a special pack. 

Mr. Brown. Did you have other types of hamburger ? 

Secretary Tuomas. You had ham hocks, you had this special—— 

Mr. Brown. You did not feed hamburger, then, to the boys during 
peacetime, but just during wartime? 

Secretary THomas. Not these canned hamburgers. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you did not have any record of any other kind 
of hamburger that you furnished here. 

Secretary THomas. Well, sir, the Navy alone serves 12 million 
pounds of meat a month, fresh meat. 
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Mr. Brown. I am not talking about meat, I am talking about re- 
serves in the supply depots. You had nothing in the supply depots of 
any other type of hamburger. 

Secretary Tnomas. We do not have any other canned hamburger. 
There were 14 items held as a special item. 

Mr. Brown. Why was the task force told that there was no mobili- 
zation reserve to amount to anything in the way of food ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Relatively, there wasn’t, when you come to 
regular issue items. As a matter of fact, I think there is $9 million 
held in reserve in the total Navy system, which is not very much 
when you think that we serve $282 million—— 

Mr. Brown. Have you seen this United States Navy manual, Supply 
System, Clothing, and Sustenance, which shows that practically no 
mobilization reserve of foodstuff is held? 

Secretary Tuomas. About $9 million. 

Mr. Brown. About $9 million, all together ? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. These hamburgers, according to the information given 
the task force and other foods too, keep only about 2 years, and yet 
you have food in there that 

Secretary Tuomas. They keep a lot longer than that. That is your 
optimum. 

Mr. Brown. I think the information was furnished that a certain 
amount of it was kept in temperature of 40 degrees. 

Secretary Tuomas. I ate a can of it the other day, packed in 1951. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is fine. Have you got a pretty strong 
stomach ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Not particularly, no. 

Mr. Brown. I notice here that your Navy had at Norfolk—and I 
refer you to page 39—a 40-year supply, on the basis of issue, of pink 
salmon. The entire quantity of this product was packed in 1951. 
Yet everybody in the food industry says that its expected life is from 
1 to 2 years. You have a 452-month supply at this 1 depot in Norfolk, 
based on the average monthly issue of canned salmon. 

If I get you one of these cans of salmon, would you be willing to 

eat it, if it was put in there in 1951? 

Secretary Tuomas. Cans are tested regularly for that year, and if 
they test all right they are held. 

Mr. Brown. It is your statement, now, that salmon that was canned 
in 1951 is good in 1955, 4 years afterward ? 

Secretary THOMAS. No. Mr. Brown, my contention is—and there 
is no question but what old foodstuff should be cleaned up. Nobody 
should argue that with you, but 

Mr. Brown. Do you contend you take it out, first in, first out? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very definitely. You might go to some depot 
and find they did not take it first in and first out. 

You can go to one depot and get a lot of misinformation as to the 
overall system, but it does go first in and first out. 

Mr. Brown. You know all the depots that these people visited. 
They went around to every depot that you have. 

Secretary Tuomas. I can go in any large business and I think, find 
some mistakes. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that. 
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Secretary Tuomas. In any event, there is no question but what the 
older stock should be cleaned up. That is axiomatic in the merchan- 
dising business. I do, though, think you should look at the overall pic- 
ture. I think in every organization, you will find some bad areas. 

Now the Navy in 1954 served $282 million worth of food. In the 
continental United States, $916,000 was surveyed out, which is 0.3824 
per cent, or less than a third of 1 percent. That is not a bad record, 
at all. 

We served 3 meals a day, wonderful meals, to growing young men 
and women—a fine record—we served those meals for $1.07 a day. 

When you can serve $282 million worth of food and your surveys 
out are less than a third of 1 percent, and you give 3 fine meals a day 
for $1.07, that is a fine overall record, | I am very proud of that. 

Mr. Brown. Now, let us go back here for a minute: It is your con- 
tention that these foods that were mentioned here on pages 41, 42, and 
43, in the record of the task force, were held as mobilization reserves ? 

Secretary THomas. They were combat held. It is a special combat 
item, with two exceptions, the canned apricots and the corned beef. 
Those are regular issue. 

Mr. Brown. You have a 21 months’ supply of apricots. Now, why 
not corned beef? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is not a special pack. That is issued direct. 

Mr. Brown. Do you know how many packing plants, federally li- 
censed packing plants you have in America ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean to say you have headed all of this activity 
and do not have any idea where you might get supplies ? 

Secretary THomas. I never bought from a packinghouse. I do not 
have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Brown. You might want to know this if you get in a war. 
There are 3,974. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not be in that area, because I do not 
procure. 

Mr. Brown. Thirty-nine hundred seventy-four packing plants. 

You said that this eight-hundred-and-some-thousand pounds stock 
of hamburger is necessary, that it is necessary to hold it regardless 
of its age, because of the need for it in case of combat. 

How long do you thing it would take 3,974 licensed packing plants 
to make that hamburger if you needed it? Do you think they would 
get the hamburger there as fast as the boys could eat it ? 7 

Secretary Tuomas. No, not that special type. They could not get 
it out to the Marines in the length of time needed. 

The original stock level of that was 890,000 pounds. In April 
1954, it was reduced to 534,000 pounds, as their special combat reserve 
level. 

Now, they had an overage and they did not get it out as fast as they 
should. There is no question about that. But you still pay off on 
the average. There are a lot of mistakes in our system but basically it 
is a good system. ; 

Mr. Brown. Speaking again of hamburger, that means, of course, 
to furnish a fresh supply of that hamburger, to replace that which 
is getting pretty old, you will have to get new. because I know you 
are not going to feed that old hamburger to the boys and you do, too. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is not so, Mr. Brown. ; 
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Mr. Brown. Do you mean you are going to serve it? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. I will guarantee that. 

The stock would never turn, just on your regular issues. 

Mr. Brown. But you have not been issuing it. You have 97,000 
pounds, or did have, of hamburger which was packed in 1950. 

Secretary THomas. You will buy new stock as you push your old 
stock out. 

Mr. Brown. You will use the 1950 hamburger ? 

Secretary Tuomas. [f it is all right. 

Mr. Brown. Is it all right? 

Secretary Tuomas. If it is not all right, it will not be fed. 

Mr. Brown. Then what will you do with it # 

Secretary Tuomas. It has tested out all right. 

Mr. Brown. This 1950 pack of hamburger 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. It is in stock. 

Mr. Brown. And you tell us here on this committee that it has been 
tested and that it is fit for human consumption ? 

Secretary Tuomas. If it is 

Mr. Brown. I am not asking “if.” I want to know if you know. 

Secretary Tuomas. If it is in stock, yes. 

Mr. Brown. I know it is in stock. Is it fit for human consumption ? 

Secretary Tuosras. Is it in stock now? 

Mr. Brown. It was at the time this report was made about the 
Navy Department. 

Secretary Tuomas. That was nearly a year ago. I do not think you 
will find any of it in stock, now. I think you will find it was all fed 
out. 

Mr. Brown. Where did it go? 

Secretary Tuomas, It was all fed out. 

Mr. Brown. To combat units ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, you use it in your regular mess. 

Mr. Brown. You are not taking combat reserve and feeding it to 
people in peacetime ? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, in an item like that, which is a 
special combat item, where you have very small regular issues—— 

Mr. Brown. That is your explanation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is the truth. 

Now, when you turn that stock to keep it fresh, you push out some 
to your regular messes. That is regular in all the services. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is a strange statement, in view of the fact 
that in 1954, while you had 97,643 pounds of 1950 canned hamburger, 
you only used 1,233 pounds of that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, but that is only a short period. 

Mr. Brown. That is the monthly issue, yes. You used less than 
one-tenth, about one-twelfth. 

Secretary THomas. For 6 months. 

The committee asked us on the hamburger, for a monthly issue. 
We did not know what it was for. We gave them an issue of 1,233 
pounds, which was just the replenishment issue, which would be for 
the normal circumstances. 

Actually, from November 19, 1953, to 1954, that was issued out at 
the rate of 14,520 pounds. 

Now, you have two kinds of issues in that, but you see, like your 
1,400 pounds—I mean 1,400 years—they took, I do not know, 6 pounds 
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a month, or something like that. That is less than two meals of 
hamburger. We could serve that out in a meal and three-quarters. 
We are serving 2 million meals a day, and you can force out anything 
very quickly on that basis. 

Mr. Brown. You do not serve hamburger at all your meals. 

Secretary Tuomas. You would not have to. You could serve it in 
34 meals and work out the 1,400-ye: ar supply. 

Mr. Brown. Let me go back again, though, to these packing plants. 
Thirty-nine hundred s seventy-four. You alw: ays remember that, now. 
That is a good number. 

If they ‘produced 200 pounds of hamburger each—Swift or Armour 
might be able to get that much out in a di ay, if they tried real hard— 
if they averaged 200 pounds of hamburger in a day, you would have 
your total mobilization reserve ready in 1 day. Then your only 
problem would be to get the fat out of it, or not put it in, and then 
to can it. 

Are you serious when you tell this committee that you had that 
hamburger just to take care of the situation in case of war, when you 
had to get something to combat troops? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would say I was a good deal more than se- 
rious. I would say I was telling the truth. 

Mr. Brown. I mean, are you serious? I have told the truth in 
a facetious sort of a way myself, at times. 

Secretary Tomas. That was set up as a special combat item, to be 
used by the Marines almost overnight. 

Mr. Brown. What other combat items do you have? 

Secretary THomas. There are 10, between page 40 and page 48— 
everything on there except apr icots and corned beef. 

Mr. Brown. You only had a 3-years’ supply of cheese, which keeps 
better than hamburger. The older the cheese, the better, I think is 
the saying, is it not? So you did not have much of a reserve of cheese, 
did you? 

Secretary THomas. Now, Mr. Brown, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that you could take on an item like th: at, that has what we call 
a replenishment issue, and then have another forced issue when they 
terminate from time to time. You could take that in one 6- months 
period and have a distorted picture, and you could take the issue in 
another 6-months and have another distorted picture. 

Mr. Brown. It takes longer to cure good cheese than to grind fresh 
hamburger. If there was any difference between the supply, it would 
appear that you would want a larger supply of cheese for combat 
purposes than you would of hamburger. You could get fresh 
hamburger. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is all set on certain levels. Whether those 
levels are right, I would not argue that with you. 

Mr. Brown. Who checks that for you! 

Secretary THomas. That is a military requirement. The Supply 
Corps does not set those levels. As I said before, one of the difficulties 
we have—— 

Mr. Brown. Who ordered that big a supply of hamburger ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It was ordered on the basis of a military re- 
quirement. 

Mr. Brown. Who ordered it? 


Secretary THomas. The Supply Corps, on the basis of a requirement. 
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Mr. Brown. You said they did not fix it. Who fixed the require- 
quirement? Who told your Supply Corps that they needed that many 
hamburgers ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The planners in the Chief of Naval Operations 
office. 

Iam not arguing with you 

Mr. Brown. Do you think that fellow is a pretty sound officer, in his 
judgment? May be he liked hamburger. I understand that you had 
$1 million worth of catsup handy, too, at the same time. It is not 
listed here, but I think one of your reports shows it. 

Do you think it is good judgment to have that large a supply of 
hamburgers and of the other things ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I really do, if they are the right requirements. 

Mr. Brown. You had $1,016,934 worth of catsup packed in 1950, 
1951, and 1952 and 1953. You had that on hand in 1954. That 
amounted to 812,179 gallons of catsup. Now, let us see where we are 
getting? Weare pretty smart people, I think. 

We had 886,020 pounds of hamburger and we had 812,179 gallons 
of catsup to use on it. That is about a gallon for every pound of 
hamburger. Now, that is a lot of catsup, is 1t not? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Go right ahead. 

Secretary Tuomas. I said “ yes.” 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think so, too. 

Secretary THomas. I w ould like to say, Mr. Brown, you still have 
to look at the average. You cannot have a system as large as this and 
not have—— 

Mr. Brown. What I am pointing out is that if you find a gross 
oversupply of hamburgers and catsup, what else will you find? You 
can go into other things and find the same situation. 

But let us take ¢ lothing, where you will find a lot of cloth and mate- 
rial of one color is ordered and then they change the color right away, 
just as soon as they get it, so as to create a surplus of the old color 
cloth. We already have more physical things in the hands of the 
military, today, in this country than we have in the hands of free 
enterprise. 

What is it, $155 billion worth of stuff, that the military owns? 
Some place, somehow, someone is responsible for it. And all we are 
trying to do here is get a little commonsense into procurement, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Brown, een ee look at $282 million 
worth of meals sold in the course of a year, and you survey out less 
than a third of 1 percent, and you serve it ‘for $1.07, I would think 
there was a lot of commonsense. 

The CHarrman. The Army does a better job on that, though. 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

The Cuamman. The Army and the Air Force does a better job than 
the Navy with regard to their restaurants. 

Secretary THomas. What is their cost per day? 

The Cuairman. That is on page 30 of the report, second paragraph : 

When the components of Army-Air Force ration and the components as listed 
in the Navy ration law are figured on the same pricelist, it is found that the 
money value of the two components are at wide variance—the Navy being legis- 
latively allowed a ration substantially greater in money value than the Army- 
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Air Force ration. For example, during visits of representatives of the task force 
at the Navay Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex., it was noted that the per-plate 
cost of the Navy ration was $1.54; whereas the per-plate cost of Army and Air 
I’orce troops in the same area was $1.07. At the Naval Station, Newport, R. L, 
the actual per-plate cost of rations served was quoted at $1.34; whereas, soldiers 
at nearby Army installations were served a per-plate cost ration of $1.05. 

That is a question that I think we should go into, in an endeavor to 
unify the rations of our men in the army services, as to cost, and when 
Mr. Brown has finished, if it mets with the consent of the members of 
this committee and those present, Mr. Thomas, could you return to us 
tomorrow at 10 or 10:30? 

We were a little late in starting, today, and there are some questions 
that I think you can throw a great light on. If you cannot come in 
the morning, we will put on another witness and you can come in later. 

Secretary Tuomas. What time would you like for me to try to be 
here ¢ 

The Cuairman. Would 10 o’clock suit the members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Brown. Ten-fifteen would be better. 

The Cuatrman. Ten-thirty, tomorrow morning, suit everybody? 

Tomorrow, we will assemble in the W ays. and Means Committee 
room. That is in the New House Office Building on the first floor. 
It is room 1102. 

Mr. Brown. I want to mention this before we forget it. 

I guess you were not here, but Mr. Pike testified that he had been 
informed by the Navy that the depot at New Orleans had been closed 
in 1946. It had not been in existence since 1946. And then, of course, 
the information furnished by the Navy to the task force was to the 
effect that there was a New Orleans supply depot in existence, in 1950, 
1951, 1952 and, I think, 1953. 

Now, do you know who furnished the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
with the information ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I do not; but I think you have got it a little 
twisted. They did close the naval supply depot, and these were 
stocked in a naval station, which is diffe rent. 

Mr. Brown. When did they close it 

Secretary Tuomas. I think they aaa the naval supply depot in 
1946. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is not the information that your Department 
gave the task force. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is the right information, though. 

Mr. Brown. And I do not think that is the information that was 
furnished to the Hardy subcommittee. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think you will find they did close the naval 
supply depot there in 1946. 

Mr. Brown. You do not call it a “depot,” but you still have the sup- 
plies? 

Secretary Tuomas. There is a lot of difference between a supply 
depot and a station. 

Mr. Brown. If you still have the food there, the food is still there. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is still an accurate statement that they closed 
the naval supply depot, which covers a whole area. 

Mr. Brown. The buildings are there and you just changed the sign ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. It is entirely different. A naval supply depot 
covers a whole area. <A station only supplies itself. 

You were not given misinformation. 

Mr. Brown. But the food was still there. 

Secretary Tuomas. Those items were still there, but the depot was 
closed. 

Mr. Brown. Is the building and everything else the same? 

That is the same as the difference between going down to the B. & O. 
Station or the B. & O. Depot to catch the same train to Chicago. 

Secretary THomas. That is not right. The supply depot stocks for 
an entire area, and a station only stocks for itself, and when you close 
a naval supply depot, you 

Mr. Brown. Well, you drew on that station. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. It would issue to itself. 

Mr. Brown. And then they changed it and called it a depot, again 
in March 1954. There isan Army depot just 20 miles away. 

Secretary THomas. Yes; but I do not want you to think we gave you 
misinformation. They did close the naval supply depot. 

Mr. Brown. And called it a station. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, it is different. 

I would like to leave 

Mr. Brown. I would like to say one thing, if I may, and I am being 
just a little facetious, but every day these poor dumb Congressmen 
who come from out in the hinterland learn something new about the 
English language and the use thereof in official Washington. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary. It is different, it is interesting, 
the difference between a depot and astation. , 

The Chairman. What time can you be here tomorrow, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

Secretary THomas. I will have to look at my calendar, and I will try 
to be here at 10:30. 

I would like to repeat what I said before, Mr. Chairman. We are 
working toward exactly the same objective as the Hoover Commission. 
We will work with them, we will go to these areas and I am sure we 
will make a constructive—— 

The Chairman. You will go to the exact the same areas, I believe 
that, but the conclusions drawn from certain activities differ widely. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, but let us take a look at the aver- 
age, though, and not take a few isolated instances. 

The CuHatrrMan. We will endeavor to do that, Mr. Thomas. 

Secretary THomas. We have some very competent people in these 
services, working hard to set up good systems. They are practical 
veople, they know what a good system is, and they are working very 
om to give a good administration. 

Mrs. Harpen. I want to commend Secretary Thomas for his most 
interesting statement. With regard to the cataloging, being a house- 
wife, I am interested in what you are going to call the mop. That is 
the ordinary mop, with which we housewives use to mop our kitchens. 
I believe the Army called it a mop, the Navy, a swab, and the Air 
Force, a duster. 

Secretary Tuomas. It will be standardized under one name. To 
give an example, we have over 800 different types of screw drivers, 
and we standardized on 100 different types. 
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Mrs. Harpen. You have not decided on what you are really going 
to call it? 

Secretary THomas. I really do not know. 

Mrs. Harven. That is not your direct responsibility ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. There are 414 million items in the system, and 
I cannot testify to each one of them. 

Mrs. Harpen. I believe you said you had connections with a bakery 
at some time ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mrs. Harpen. Have they standardized the bakers’ caps? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would not think so—do you mean in this one 
bakery ? 

Mrs. Harpven. In the catalog. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would doubt it. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you 

Mr. Jonas. I just wanted to join Mrs. Harden in her complimentary 
references to your testimony. I have enjoyed hearing your comments 
on the way the Navy operates, and I also wish to congratulate you on 
making some forward progress in these efforts to eliminate duplica- 
tion, w raste, t and so forth. 

But tomorrow, I want to ask you a question or two about the Navy’s 
attitude with respect to unification along distribution lines, and I just 
thought I would let you know in advance that I would ask you to com- 
ment on that, tomorrow. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Jonas, on that, I think that is one of 
the areas where we ought to get together. That takes real study on 
that. That is a big subject. 

Mr. Jonas. The reason I keep going back to it is that I come fresh 
from the country, and there is a lot of feeling on the part of a lot of 
people that the Navy is primarily responsible for the failure to unify, 
that for some reason the Navy does not want to go into the program. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. Jonas. I am going to ask you about that tomorrow. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think these services are working wonderfully 
well, together. As I say, they have grown tremendously. When you 
go from the small amounts they have had to what they are trying to 

carry now in their systems, I think you would be very proud and very 
pleased if you saw the caliber of the men, the intelligence of the men, 
and their desire to work together. 

Mr. Jonas. They do not believe in unification, though, do they? 
They can be fine people a intelligent and patriotic, but they just 
will not go along with unification. 

Secretary Tuomas. That depends on what you mean by unification. 
In unification, are you talking about merger, are you talking about 
cross servicing, or integration ? 

Mr. Jonas. I am talking about the O’Mahoney amendment, and 
about extending the integr ation concept to include the distribution of 
common-use items. We have unification in procurement, to a large 
extent. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it would be the most costly thing you 
could do to centralize your common-use items. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilgore. 

Mr. Kireorer. Let me see if I understand the situation as it relates 
to your office: As I understand your testimony, in 1946, the facility 
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as a depot, in the sense that it supplied other naval installations in 
the area, was discontinued in New Orleans, but there was a station 
which remained there and the things stored there were used in that 
station alone? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, ships going in there might have been 
supplied out of that station. That is my understé anding g, and I will 
be glad to verify that. 

Mr. Kireore. It has not been used to ship to other naval organiza- 
tions ? 

Secretary THomas. You can say the naval depot has been closed. 

Mr. Kizcore. I am partic ularly interested in knowing whether or 
not it continued to function as a depot. 

Secretary THomas. We will be glad to check that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., 18 May 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee, of the 
Committee on Government Operations, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearing of your subcommittee, the Navy was 
asked to let you know if the Naval Station, New Orleans, has been reactivated 
as a depot servicing other installations. I am glad to have the opportunity to 
provide you with complete information on this. 

I would like to begin by saying that in its distribution system for all supplies, 
including provisions, the Navy utilizes various kinds of naval installations. 
Our shipyards, for example, must maintain supply departments for supporting 
their combat ship repairs. Three of these shipyards are located in areas where 
their supply departments efficiently and economically act as depots. The task 
force report on pages 40-438 lists 14 “Naval supply depots—name of station.” 
Actually only eight of these are depots in the sense that distribution is their 
primary function. In the case of the other 6, 3 or naval shipyards, 1 is a naval 
air station, 1 is a naval training center, and 1, naval station, New Orleans, 
performs several functions. 

During World War II, there were two activities in New Orleans; the naval 
station in Algiers, and the Naval Supply Depot, New Orleans, in the city of 
New Orleans itself. 

The Naval Supply Depot, New Orleans, was established in July 1942. It was 
on leased property. During World War II, this depot served as a distribution 
point for nonperishable provisions and other supplies. Upon disestablishment 
of the Naval Supply Depot, New Orleans, in 1946, its function of serving as a 
distribution point for nonperishable provisions was transferred to the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, which at the time was also a stocking point for provisions. 
In March 1954, NAS Pensacola was disestablished at a distribution point for non- 
perishable provisions and the Naval Station, New Orleans, was assigned this 
function. The Naval Station, New Orleans, already had stocks of nonperishable 
provisions for support of its own messes. This change in supply pattern was 
made to take advantage of better transportation facilities and rates. No new 
construction was necessary and no creation of a new installation. 

In 1952 the Department of the Army disestablished the Army general depot, 
Memphis, as a distribution point for nonperishable provisions. It was reestab- 
lished in 1954 as a backup depot for overseas shipments of nonperishable pro- 
visions through the port of New Orleans. The Army general depot at Memphis 
will not have a balanced stock of nonperishable provisions with which to render 
support to continental United States activities until mid-1955. 

The Naval Station, New Orleans, has been providing support for the Naval 
Air Station, Dallas, for nonperishable provisions because the Army general 
depot at Fort Worth did not carry a balanced stock of nonperishable provisions 
until March 31, 1955, and was thus unable to render support to the Naval Air 
Station, Dallas. Dallas is not much closer to the Army depot at San Antonio 
than to New Orleans. 
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A cross servicing agreement is being prepared to provide for nonperishable 
provisions support with the Army to NAS Dallas through the Army general 
depot, Fort Worth, now that the latter is capable of rendering support. 

I trust this furnishes the information your subcommittee desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN Chief of Bureau. 


We are very interested. This is a big system. Every time we say 
“This is a big system,” you can say “You use that to cover up.” That 
isnot right. This isa big system, a good system, and we are anxious 
to perfect it. It is good, “and we want to make it better. 

The Hoover Commission has done a lot of constructive things. We 
will work with them, and I am sure it will help raise our average. 


We have made tremendous progress in the last 2 years. We have 


made tremendous progress in the fields of cutting down our stock 
levels in certain items, in our analysis requirement and review, our 
standardization program, our cats loguing program. 

I just do not like to give the public the impression that our system— 
that you can take a few isolated cases and say that is the average of 
the system. We have basically a very good supply system. 

The Cuarrman. These items that you have referred to, here, these 
lists, were given to this task force on October 1, 1954, and they were 
only selected a8 ex xamples. But that was as late as 1954, when these 
lists, here, were given ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but Mr. Dawson, being in the mechandis- 
ing business, if anybody gave me an item the size of the hamburgers 
and said there was a 1,400 years’ supply, I would immediately want 
to know whether that really was a normal situation. It would have 
been very easy to find out that that was an issue over a short period 
of time, that that could be rotated out in a matter of two meals, and 
that was not the regular issue. 

The Cuarrman. That still does not justify 1950-packed hamburgers 
at the date of October 1, 1954. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, you could have a certain percentage of 
1951 pack in 1954. That would be 3 years old. That wouk l not be 
too bad. It really would not be. You would not want very much, 
and if your system worked perfectly, you would have it all out. But 
your system, when it is that size, never works perfectly, so that is why 
I say, let’s don’t take a few isolated cases. Let’s take a look at the 
average. 

Mr. Fascreiu. Before we adjourn here, I would like to say I, too, do 
not believe in taking isolated instances. I think it becomes necessary 
for us to get the proper perspective, that this committe understand 
what the whole picture is, and I for one would like to take all the time 
necessary to reach a thorough understanding so that not only I, but 
the public would have the proper understanding of the overall picture. 

Number two, since it is your position that one of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover C ommission on this particular point would 
be disastrous, as far as the N: avy is concerned, while I have a great 
respect for the ability and the work that was done by the Hoover 
Commission, I think that we have to give a great deal of consideration 
to a man in your position who has a job, too, and therefore I for one, 
and I think this committee and the public, would like to go into detail 
as to why such a thing would be disastrous, so that we could give proper 
weight to your opinion. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I do not think I said “disastrous.” 

Mr. Fascery. I do not know what the exact words were. 

Secretary Tomas. I have to be pretty careful, now. 

Mr. Fasceut. I do not mean to be putting wor ds in your mouth. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I said it would be very costly. I will 
withdraw “disastrous,” if I said it, because that is not the right word. 

Mr. Fascretn. The implementation of that program insofar as the 
Service in which you are interested is concerned, gives you a great deal 
of concern ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think what you should do on that one, I think 
the Hoover Commission made recommendations, we live in the field, 
we know a lot of the problems, we will work with them, and my guess 
is that we will come up with a satisfactory answer all the way around. 
I think that is the way to do it. I do not ‘think you are going to solve, 
here, any of those major problems. 

Mr. Fascenn. I just meant to give you a forum within which to 
express your opinions. 

Mrs. Harpen. I believe, Mr. Secretary, you said that the canned 
hamburgers would keep for a long time; approximately how long? 

Secretary THomas. Wy ’ell, I think that that particular pack will keep 
for 4 or 5 years and be usable. Now, you can very easily spot-check it, 
but, Mrs. Harden, that does not give you any excuse tg keep it for 4 or 
5 years, and if we were aarp and doing our job perfectly, we would 
not have anything over 2 years. We will work very hard, but as I say, 
you have got to ti ake the average. 

Right as of now, of our stock, 514 percent of it is over 2 years. I 
doubt if you will ever get it below Al, percent, the way we are spread 
out. But I think we ought to try to get it down to nothing, 

The Cuairman. Ladies and gentlemen, we will adjourn until 10: 
tomorrow, in room 1102 in the ‘New House Office Building. 

Thank you very much for your attendance and interest. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, May 11, 1955, in room 1102, New House 
Office Building.) 


COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Food And Clothing Report) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION, OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., 
in room 1102, House Office Building, Representative William M. 
Dawson (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, McCormack, Kilgore, Fascell, 
Harden, Brown, and Jonas. 

Also present: Representatives Holifield, Hoffman, Curtis and 
Brownson; Orville Poland, general counsel; William Pincus, asso- 
ciate general counsel; Christine Ray Davis, staff director for the full 
committee; and Elmer Henderson, associate counsel. 

The Cuatrman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I believe Secretary Thomas was testifying yesterday. I am going 
to ask him to resume the stand. 

We have with us this morning, Mr. McCormack who is a member 
of our subcommittee. His duties as majority leader have kept him 
busy and he hasn’t been able to attend the hearings. We are happy 
to have him with us now. 

We also have with us this morning, Congressman Holifield, who is 
a member of the Hoover Commission and who has been a member of 
this committee for many years and who has been vitally interested in 
the questions involved here. 

We also have with us for the first time today the minority leader of 
our Committee on Government Operations, Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

We are happy to have him with us. . 

When we adjourned the last evening, Secretary Thomas was testi- 
fying as to the naval supply depot, down in New Orleans. While there 
was a lot of colloquy between us, I do not know yet, Mr. Secretary, 
when we did actually adjourn. Soif we will begin at that point, again, 
I think all the members were present when that was asked end we can 
continue from there. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think they closed the naval supply depot in 1946. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is not the information that your Department gave the 
task force. 

Secretary THomas. I think that is the right information, though. 
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Mr. Brown. And I do not think that is the information the Hardy subcom- 
mittee got. 

Secretary THomas. I think you will find they did close the naval supply depot 
there in 1946. 

Mr. Brown. You do not call it a depot, but you still have the supplies. 

Secretary THomaAs. There is a lot of difference between a supply depot and a 
station. 

Mr. Brown. If you still have the food there, and the food is still there. 

Secretary THOMAS. It is still an accurate statement that they closed the naval 
supply depot that covered the whole area. 

Mr. Brown. The buildings are there and you just changed the sign? 

Secretary THOMAs. It is. A naval supply depot covers a whole area. A sta- 
tion only covers itself. You were not given misinformation. 

Mr. Brown. But the food was still there. 

Secretary THOMAS. Those items were still there, but the depot was closed. 

I think we ended up ona note, Mr. Secretary, where you were seeking 
to ascertain whether or not that depot was still open, and I would like 
to ask you if, since the last meeting, you had any additional informa- 
tion thereon. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 


Secretary THomas. The naval supply pene was closed, I am in- 
formed, in 1946, the supply depot, and as I said yesterday, the supply 
depot serves a lot of different stations, an area, and the station serves 
only itself, 

The CuamMan, And it is your contention that this station or depot 
now in New Orleans serves only itself ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It may issue out to some ships and the like but 
it doesn’t serve the same purpose that a naval supply depot does at all, 

I mean all we are s saying is that there is a difference, certainly, in 
the naval operation. A difference between the naval supply depot and 
the naval station. There was no attempt to disclose any—to give any 
misinformation when we closed the naval supply depot. 

The CuarrMAN. The question was whether or not you had given the 
correct information and not whether it was misinformation. 

On page 70 of the task force report, it says: 

Representatives of the task force visited Corpus Christi and San Antonio 
installations and ascertained that the cross-servicing arrangement is operating 
to the entire satisfaction of both the Navy and Army at the local level. Despite 
its success, however, no further similar arrangement have been put in effect. 
Notwithstanding the Army-Navy agreement and in the face of the proven work- 
ability and economy of such arrangements, the Navy decided to establish a 
primary distribution point at the naval station, New Orleans, in March of 1954 
which is providing nonperishable subsistence to naval installations at Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dallas, Tex.; Orange, Tex.; Norman, Okla.; Pensacola, Fla.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Have you any comment to make on that? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Admiral 
Arnold, the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to speak 
to the detail of it. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you call him forward please? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting in these hearings 
for 2 or 3 days, and I could not help but notice that we have a great 
many members of the Armed Forces with us here in these hearings. I 
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am also very cognizant of the fact that our committee is operating with 
a very small staff, with very little help. 

The Hoover Commission task force is a purely volunteer group of 
men who gave their time and furnished their services free of charge 
to the Federal Government. 

I am just wondering how many of the people here in the room today 
are witnesses, or are here to be witnesses before this committee, and 
how many are simply assistants to the witnesses who will appeaz 

I would like to have some identification of those who we cue 
appearing before this committee as witnesses and the organizations 

hat they represent, before we begin to just call this and that person 
out of the room. 

The CHatrMan. The request has been made that the witnesses 
identify themselves. 

Mr. Brown. How many do we have here from the Armed Forces, 
both civilians and officers ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, could you answer that question 
for us? 

Secretary THomas. I wouldn’t know from all the military, no, Mr. 

3rown. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know any from the Navy? Do you know 
how many from the Navy? 

Secretary THomas. No; I don’t. 

The CHarrmMan. Could they identify themselves at this point? 

Secretary Tuomas. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, will you identify yourselves. 

Commander Wurrcomn. Comdr. James L. Whitcomb, Director, 
Clothing Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, United States 
Navy. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say we have 
brought people here. Of course, I cover the whole area. I don’t 
cover the supply area in detail. I know generally the organization, 
I know a good deal about it, but I cannot testify on each individual 
item, and we have brought witnesses here who will give you any 
detail information you want. 

Mr. Brown. I just want to know who we have available. We may 
want to hear from each and every one of them. 

The Cuarrman. Those who are here from the armed services stand, 
please. 

Commander Coorm. Mr. Chairman, I am Lt. Comdr. Robert W. 
Cooil. I am presently Director of Stock Control Division for the 
Navy Provisions Supply Office. 

Lieutenant Apams. Lt. Virginia F. Adams, SC, USN, Assistant 
Director, Stock Control Division, Provisions Supply Office. 

Admiral Arnotp. I am Rear Adm. R. J. Arnold, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies ' Accounts. 

Colonel Lucrus. I am Lt. Col. William R. Lucius, United States 
Marine Corps, He: ‘a Subsistence Supply Section, Supply Depart- 
ment, Headquarters, United States Marine Corps. 

Major Lanpts. Maj. Walter P. Landis, United States Marine Corps, 
Assistant Head, Subsistence Supply Section. 

General ANperson. Maj. Gen. R. A. Anderson, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Marine Corps. 
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Colonel Griner. IT am Lt. Col. Robert Q. Grider, Head, General 
Supply Section, Supply Department, Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps. 

Admiral Nunn. Rear Adm. Ira Nunn, United States Navy, Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, accompanying and assisting Secretary 
Thomas. 

Colonel Topp. Lt. Col. J. R. Todd, Office of the Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Army. 

General Denniston. I am Brig. Gen. Alfred B. Denniston, Deputy 
for Operations, Office of the Quartermaster General, United States 
Army. I am listed, sir, as a witness. 

May I identify the officers with me: 

Col. John A. Goshorn, Chief, Clothing and Equippage Branch, 
Distribution Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Col. John W. Maxwell, Chief, Subsistence Branch, Distribution 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, Department of the 
Army. 

Col. Joseph S. Kujawski, former Chief, Food Service Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Department of the Army. 

Lt. Col. James J. Moran, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, Department of the Army. 

Colonel Bernarp. Col. Lyle W. Bernard, Acting Chief, Management 
Division, Office, Comptroller of the Army. 

Captain Giri. Tam Capt. Graham C. Gill, USN, congressional in- 
vestigations officer for the Secretary of the Navy. 

Colonel DeLuca. Col. Joseph R. DeLuca, Department of Defense, 
Cataloging. 

General Munpy. I am Maj. Gen. George W. Mundy, Director, Sup- 
ply and Services, Headquarters, USAF. 

Colonel Corpeti, Lt. Col. Vernon E. Cordeli, Chief, Food Branch, 
Headquarters, USAF. 

Major Bropzinsky. Maj. Philip Brodzinsky, Chief, Clothing 
Branch, Headquarters, USAF. 

Colonel Burceson. Lt. Col. D. G. Burgeson, Storage and Distribu- 
tion Branch, Headquarters, USAF. 

Captain Harper. Capt. Everette L. Harper, Office of Legislative 
Liaison, Headquarters, USAF. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the 
Navy—— 

The Cuamman. Are there present any civilian employees to testify ? 

Mr. Bropsxy. I am Nath: 2 Brodsky, Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Caruto. Vincent F. Caputo, Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Couen. Mr. Louis Cohen, Staff Member, Distribution Division, 
Directorate of Storage, Distr ibution, and Disposal, Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logist ies. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. J. ARNOLD, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Cuairman. You may proceed, Admiral Arnold, with your ex- 
planation of the New Orleans situation. 
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Admiral Arnotp. At the end of the war, we had in New Orleans, 
two principal activities: One was our naval supply depot, and the 
other was a naval station. 

At the end of the war when it no longer became necessary to make 
a Jarge amount of shipments overseas out of New Orleans—— 

Mr. McCormack. A large amount of what, Admiral ! 

Admiral Arnotp. Shipments. 

We disestablished the naval supply depot in New Orleans, as such. 

Now, a function of the naval supply depot at New Orleans, then, 
before it was closed, was the distribution of provisions for the Navy 
in that area, domestic, as well as overseas. 

With the disestablishment of the naval supply depot, New Orleans, 
in 1946, the Navy decided that we would make our distribution point 
for provisions in the southeast, or rather in the gulf area, at the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

While I don’t have the reasons, at this time, Mr. Chairman, upon 
which that decision was based, I believe it was because the Nav: al Air 
Station, Pensacola, itself, with a large number of men, is a very large 
consumer of provisions. 

In 1954—April 1954—the Navy decided that, instead of having its 
distribution point for that area in Pensacola, we would change it to 
the Naval Station, New Orleans, the reason being that the railroad and 
truck communications into New Orleans makes it, in our opinion now, 
a better location for that function. 

Another reason is that the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, is some- 
what crowded on storage space. 

Now, when we transferred this function in 1954 from the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, to the Naval Station, New Orleans, it required 
no expansion of physical facilities. We were able to do that within 
the facilities then existing at New Orleans. 

I believe that when we furnished the information to the task force 
on the location of our stocks, we gave them the vital location, by the 
name of the activity, but I think the task force in listing them correctly 
called them depots for the purpose of its report because actually the 
naval station in New Orleans, for the purpose of our consideration here 
with regard to subsistence, is a depot. It is just called a different name. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. If I understand you correctly, Admiral, the only differ- 
ence during that period of time, between 1946 and 1954, was that you 
changed the name of the depot to a station, and you kept the same 
buildings and all that, and kept about the same amount of supplies 
there, but you didn’t ship out quite as much to other places, is that 
correct 2 

Admiral Arnotp. Well, there would be a great reduction in the total 
amount of stocks we would have to carry at New Orleans altogether, 
Mr. Brown, because obviously the operations of the Navy both over- 
seas and in the interior, were sharply reduced at the end of the war, 
so we did not have to have some stocks at New Orleans after the war 
as we had before. 

Mr. Brown. Well, of course, but these records furnished by the 
Navy to the task for ce, seem to indicate that actually some of these 
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reserves were increased considerably at New Orleans instead of 
decreased. 

Admiral Arnotp. Since the end of the war, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Since the time that you said the station was closed, or 
rather the depot was closed, and the thing had reverted back to being 
a station. 

But you actually had the same buildings there and you had the same 
supply of food, or a little more. 

So, I think, Mr. Chairman, that about all we have had here is a 
play on words. It doesn’t make too much difference to the Congress 
or the American taxpayer whether you have a surplus of food in an 
installation which you call a depot, or a surplus of food that seemingly 
is spoiling in too many instances, in an installation that you call a 
station. 

The thing that I am personally interested in, and I think the Hoover 
Commission, this committee, the Congress, and the taxpaying public 
is interested in, is whether or not you have had a lot of food, or have 
purchased a lot of food that should not have been pure hased. We all 
want to know if it is spoiling, or if it is over age, or if it will have to 
be thrown away, and if so what we are going to do about correcting 
that situation ? 

Isn’t that the real issue involved, when we get right down to brass 
tacks? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, to keep the record straight, I don’t 
think we had anything like the supplies at the station when it was 
reduced to the station that we had when it was a naval supply depot. 

Mr. Brown. The fact is that you still had the supplies mentioned 
in these reports of the task force, that have been under attack and 
criticism by officials in the Navy. Yet these very cases listed in the 
task force report were supplied by the Navy, and were tabulated by the 
task force. They brought the original records before this committee 
to demonstrate an to prove that the information they had was exactly 
what the Navy Department had given them. 

And so it is a little difficult for me to understand why you or any 
other official of the Navy should criticize these businessmen, these 
industrial leaders, these men who come in under a draft into the 
Hoover Commission task force, to try to render service to their 
country without charge, for that which they have reported from your 
own records. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, are you talking about the ham- 
burgers again? 

Mr. Brown. I am talking about all of them. Hamburger is just 
one illustration. 

Secretary Trromas. Not all the information was given. It was not 
given that those particular items were a special combat ration. It was 
not given that the issues that they were given from us were not the 
total issues, and from a tactical sts indpoint, there was not a 1,400-year 
supply, or a 60-year supply. 

Mr. Brown. It was on the rate of issue. 

Now, [ am just an ordinary Congressman, Secretary Thomas. 

The Cuamman. Extraordinary. 

Mr. Brown. I am just an ordinary Congressman, and it is hard 
for me to understand some of this—we are talking about hamburgers 
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for a moment—now that you brought the subject up, and it seems to 
be on somebody’s mind—but why you would be feeding so many ham- 
burgers to marines in time of ¢ combat and not feeding them hamburgers 
in time of peace? Why wouldn’t they be issued then ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Because they were held for a special reserve to 
go out. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you are going to feed them meat only 
when they are out fighting? 

Secretary THOMAS. No; you have special combat rations to send 
out with your troops. That is axiomatic. 

Mr. Brown. Why would there be so many more combat rations In 
the form of hamburger than of any other meat? 

Secretary THomas. We had no more than we had in beef or canned 
ham hocks. 

Mr. Brown. You had a bigger supply of hamburgers in compari- 
son with your issuance, than you had of ham or cheese or many other 
staple foods, most of which would keep much better than hamburgers. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, when you take a certain issue—w when 
you have a reserve combat item stock, and then take a certain issue 
over a limited period of time like 6 months, you can get a very dis- 
torted picture. 

You can take another issue over another 6 months and get a differ- 
ent distorted picture. 

Mr. Brown. That is right, but you have to have a fixed time at 
which to make the check. 

Secretary Tuomas. There was not a 1,400-year supply of hambur- 
gers as such. ‘Those could have been served out, as a matter of fact, in 
one and three-quarters meals, the 1,400 years. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly, if you had everyone eating hamburgers at 
the same time and eating steadily. 

Secretary THomas. We are serving 2 million meals a day. 

Mr. Brown. The point is that you had one rate of issuance and an- 
other rate of reserve. 

Secretary THomas. You can’t take, Mr. Brown, a reserve stock that 
is held for a special combat reserve and take a small issue over a period 
of time and get a true picture of it, and we say that that is not a true 
picture. 

Mr. Brown. Now, is it your contention that these reserves of ham- 
burgers were a part of the mobilization reserve ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It was a special combat mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Brown. It was a mobilization reserve ? 

Secretary THomas. Special combat. There is a difference between 
a mobilization reserve and a combat mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Brown. Is a mobilization reserve a combat reserve, or is a com- 
bat ration a mobilization reserve? 

Secretary Tuomas. It depends on what sort of mobilization reserve 
you are talking about. If it is clothing— 

Mr. Brown. We are talking about food now. 

Secretary Tuomas. Not necessarily a combat reserve, but you do 

carry some stocks of 

Mr. Brown. What would be a sound reserve of beef with gravy ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We set up the stock level on that beef with 
gravy figuring on the number of people who would go out, and at that 
time they figured that that was a sound combat mobilization reserve. 
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Now, if you take the issues for a short period and divide it into that, 
you get a distorted picture. That is the only claim that’ we made, 
that it isn’t an accurate picture. 

Mr. Brown. So you take a 79-month supply of beef and gravy, on 
the basis of issue, and the 719 months’ supply of hamburgers, and you 
feel they are about equal ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That does not give a true picture of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Brown, and that is the only thing that we have maintained, 
that that is not an accurate picture. It gives the public the i impression 
that here is a large reserve item that it would take 1,400 years to serve 
or 60 years to serve and there would be great waste and loss and 
spoilage in it. That is not the fact. That could be served out in a 
very few meals and no loss accrue to the public whatsoever. 

Mr. Brown. That is fine. 

You say no loss to the public? 

Secretary Tuomas. That could be served out with no more than the 
normal joss. 

Mr. Brown. Was it served out, or is it held where it is 4, or 5, or 
6 years old, past the time when all food experts say it is not good for 
human consumption ? 

Secretary THoomas. I wouldn’t say 4, 5 or 6, but it can be served out 
if you have proper rotation. 

Mr. Brown. But, it wasn’t, was it? You say itcan be. The ques- 
tion is, was it? 

Secretary THomas. Well, you look at the beef that you are talking 
about. The age of the stock was something like 10 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Do you want to feed even 10 percent of such food to 
American fighting men ? 

Secretary Tuomas. If it were perfectly all right. 

Mr. Brown. “If” and “can.” Now, let’s get down to facts as to 
what actually “happened and what actually i is being done. 

Now, if you have your report before you, turn to page 41. You 
will see there that in 1954, you had 27,291 pounds of 1948 pack beef 
and gravy, still on hand. 

Do you think that ought to be fed to the fighting men of this 
country ¢ 

Secretary THomas. I said yesterday, Mr. Brown, and I say again, 
you should get your old stocks out. There is no question about that. 
But having been in the merchandising business a good part of my life, 
in my big operation you accumulate some old stocks. 

Mr. Brown. What do you do with it when you find out it is bad? 

Secretary Tuomas. If it is regular merchandise, you sell it at a 
discount. 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean you would even sell bad food at a dis- 
count ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Not food, no. 

Mr. Brown. We are talking about food now. 

Secretary Tuomas. This food, if it were kept in the stocks, would 
be tested and it would not be served if it were bad, but in anything, 
there is no argument that the old stocks should be turned out of your 
stock if you do a perfect job. I don’t argue that with you the least bit. 

As I said yesterday, we have not done a perfect job all the way 
through by any means, but the average is very good. When you serve 
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$282 million worth of food in a year, and your average spoilage is 
less than a third of one percent, Mr. Brown, the public 

Mr. Brown. You are talking about day-to-day operations. We 
are talking about these so-called reserves. You say they are mobiliza- 
tion reserves / 

Secretary Tuomas. They are a very small percentage of your stock. 
The total stock that you had in these 13 items is $3,700,000, and Mr. 
Brown, they could be served out of our stock in a very short time. 
They could be served out in a—as you say, you wouldn’t serve them 
out in 1 day and divide them up among each person, that is right, 
but you could serve them out in regular messes. 

Mr. Brown. Even packed back in 1948? 

Secretary Tuomas. Percentagewise, that is very small. I think 
we have to look at the overall average and not take just a few items. 

Mr. Brown. Let me ask you again. I want to be certain about it. 
You say that your combat reserves and your mobilization reserves 
are the same thing ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I don’t think I said that. I think I said 
you can have a mobilization reserve of some items. 

Mr. Brown. What is the difference between a combat reserve and 
mobilization reserve ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Combat items are those that go out overnight, 
almost. You don’t have to have a lot of reserves in your normal food- 
stuffs. You have to have some, but not a large percent. But I think 
any military man would tell you, Mr. Brown, that a combat ration, a 
special type of packed ration to go out overnight with combat forces, 
is very necessary to the military. 

Mr. Brown. Are these combat or mobilization reserves that you are 
talking about? 

Secretary Tuomas. These are combat mobilization reserves. 

Mr. Brown. Now which? You say there is a difference between 
them. 

Secretary Tuomas. They are not a plain mobilization reserve. 
Well, it doesn’t make really much difference, but they are a special 
combat-packed ration that is held specially in a certain amount that 
has been figured out on the basis of the people who may be called 
upon to be mounted out. The level is figured there, they are held 
at that level, and they are especially packed combat rations. 

Mr. Brown. You are aware, I presume, of the letter of Thomas J. 
Gates, the Under Secretary of the Navy, written on October 14 to 
the staff about mobilization combat reserves, in which he said that 
these were purely combat reserves ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is really what they are. It is a special 
combat item. I don’t think you could describe it any other way. It 
is a special item. As I said yesterday, they are especially packed. 
They are packed so they will last longer, take no refrigeration, they 
can be eaten right out of the can, and they are held for a special 
purpose, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, these 1948 cans 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, no, no 

Mr. Brown. Well, why are they held? 

Secretary Tuomas. That percentage should not have been held. 
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Mr. Brown. I understand you can always have waste and spoilage 
in the military forces. I agree fully with you. That is the best defense 
that you have, in my opinion. 

Secretary THomas. You can have that in any business. 

Mr. Brown. This business of first saying that we feed it to the 
Marines and then saying that you don’t and then saying that we throw 
it over the side and so forth, doesn’t sound very good to me. 

Secretary THomas. I never said we threw it over the side. 

Mr. Brown. You did say you were going to feed it to the Marines 
in time of war. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is a special marine combat item. 

Mr. Brown. Knowing you as I do, I am sure you agree with every- 
one of us here that we do not want to feed the Marines any bad food, 
do we? 

Now, what have you done about it ? 

Secretary THomas. Do you mean those particular—that percent- 
age— 

Mr. Brown. Those that have been canned and stacked in ware- 
houses, like the salmon that I wanted you to eat yesterday that has 
been there for over the length of time that any food expert tells you 
it would be good for human consumption. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I told you I would eat it. 

Mr. Brown. Is that a sort of a dare? 

Secretary THomas. No, it is not a dare. 

If it was checked. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, if it was good. But would you want to take a 
chance on it? 

Do you think the average soldier or sailor will have a chance to 
have a chemist along to determine whether this material is fit to eat 
or not? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, we are talking about a very small 
percentage. 

Mr. Brown. I don’t care if it is one can. I say if there is one can 
of spoiled food, it should not be turned over to some soldier, marine, 
or sailor to eat. That is what I am talking about. 

Yesterday some reference was made to the fact that this figure was 
taken in 1954, 

Do you have your latest figure on these reserves? Do you still have 
those reserves canned in 1948, 1950, and 1951? Are they still in your 
warehouses, your depots, your stations, or whatever you call them? 

Secretary THomas. We will be glad to give you that. 

Mr. Brown. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting to know 
whther any action has been taken since the task force first called this 
to the attention of the Department, whether any action has been taken 
to check or to test these overage food items, to be certain whether they 
were being sent out or whether they were being set aside or destroyed, 
or whatever might have been done with them. 

I think, also, Mr. Chairman, it would be very helpful if we could 
ascertain—if it has not already been ascertained—whether any change 
has been made in this system of just taking anything out of the ware- 
house, regardless of the time it was packed, or whether we have a 
system now where the “first in—first out” arrangement has been estab- 
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Could we ask for that information ? 

The Cuatrman. You can ask for it if they have it. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, we will give you that gladly. We 
have given you everything you have asked for. 

Mr. Brown. Have there been some steps taken? That is what we 
are interested in. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. We will give youthat. As far as “First 
in—first out” is concerned, I explained to you yesterday that we have a 
“first in—first out” system. It works, generally. You have some 
failures in it, because we are dealing with human beings the way you 
are in any large organization. Basically it works. But you can’t 
ask a truck driver on the platform of one warehouse, and have him 
say, “Hell, no, we don’t have ‘first in—first out’.” 

Mr. Brown. That is just one example. Some of the truck drivers 
know more about what is going on than some of the top officials. 

Secretary Tuomas. You can’t take it in one station and say that 
is the average. We do not think that that is right. 

Mr. Brown. That was one example taken but there were many 
others. The task force made the finding that the “first in—first out” 
arrangement was not carried out. 

Let me ask you what you think the reserve mobilization—combat 
reserve, or whatever you want to call it, for sliced bacon ought to be? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think it should be what they set up as 
the combat reserve. That is set up purely on a mathematical calcula- 
tion and the number of people you will have to have to mount out. 

Mr. Brown. In your estimation you needed a larger supply of 
canned hamburgers than you did of canned frankfurters, or sliced 
bacon, or anything like that ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, that would be made out by the military on 
the different types of items. That would be a military calculation. 
And well studied out. 

Whether your reserve level is too high or not, you might argue 
that. 

Mr. Brown. Have you or your staff made any check to ascertain 
how rapidly the 3,974 packing plants can turn out hamburgers and 
frankfurters for you in case of need, so that you would have absolutely 
fresh hamburgers and fresh frankfurters and there would be no ques- 
tion of overaged stock ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Brown, that wouldn’t suffice for this 
combat ration that we hold there because you couldn’t get it in suffi- 
cient time. This is held for a special issue in a very short notice. 

Mr. Brown. What would you call a short notice? 

Secretary Tuomas. It might be a matter of hours. It is very few 
days. Much less than we could get those and get them canned and 
get them out. 

Mr. Brown. At the present rate of issue, you think that you have 
to have 719 months’ supply of hamburgers for quick issue? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Brown, you don’t have the 1,700 
months’ supply of hamburgers. 

Mr. Brown. At the rate of issue? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, not at the rate of issue. In your rate of 
issue, as I told you yesterday, you cannot take a certain small period, 
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or a certain period, and put that in a mobilization reserve and say 
you have 60 years’ supply. 

Mr. brown. As I understand it, they just took 7 years and that 
is not a short period of time. 

Secretary THomas, The issue was over a 6 months’ period. 

Mr. Brown. But the figures were furnished by the ai 

Secretary THomas. That was a 6 months’ period. They didn’t 
know what they were for, that they were going to be used for this 
purpose. If they had they would have given the total issue. 

Mr. Brown. So the average issue changes greatly from month to 
month or year to year, is that right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In that kind of item, very definitely. 

Mr. Brown. They were just unfortunate in picking a certain 6 
months’ period ? 

Secretary THomas. They gave the replenishable issue for that 6 
months’ which was 1,233 pounds. 

Mr. Brown. Your figures show an average month’s issue. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. Actually, the issue for the year, 
from November 1953 to 1954 was 14,520 pounds, and there is no 60- 
year supply of hamburger, Mr. Brown, on hand, and you couldn’t 
possibly conceive, with all the facts—— 

Mr. Brown. Why didn’t you issue your old hamburger and old 
' foods at the time you were buying new ones? 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said yesterday, there is no excuse not to 
get your old stock out first. There is none. 

Mr. Brown. I think you would be a lot better off, Mr. Thomas, 
since both of us are working for the taxpayers and the people, if we 
would just admit when we make mistakes. I am happy that you 
have. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, I will admit many mistakes. On 
the other hand, it is not fair to give to the taxpayer a very distorted 
picture. It is just as unfair to do that. 

Mr. Brown. Rather interestingly, I have been informed—and I 
think reliably—that the Appropriations Committee of the House, Mr. 
Chairman, has been going into similar matters like this, as a result of 
this same task-force report—with the Army. In about 50 percent 
of the cases the Army just frankly said, “Well, we were wrong about 
it, and the task force was right, and we hope to cooperate to get this 
thing ironed out.” 

If the task force was right at least 50 percent of the time on Army 
cases it is strange that they were wrong so often and so zealously 
and so steadily in connection with your investigation of the Navy. 

peereery Tuomas. We are not taking all the different cases 
at all. 

I would like to say again what I said yesterday, that we have ex- 
actly the same objective as the Hoover committee. We will work 
very closely with them, and working together we are sure we will 
come up with a lot of very constructive savings. We are sure we will 
come up with some constructive systems. I would like to get along 
with the Hoover Commission and get to work on it. 

Mr. Brown. Let me say this, and I hope you won’t take it as a 
threat. I do think that you are going to have to get along with the 
Congress. I think that the Congress is going to insist that some of 
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these practices, many of which we have been promised years ago would 
be corrected, are going to be corrected, or you are going to find it diffi- 
cult to get many of the things that you want or perhaps would like 
to have and may even need. I don’t think that the Congress is inter- 
ested in buying a lot of stuff to spoil in storage. Nor will the Congress 
stand still very long for keeping over aged food and listen to talk 
about issuing 1t to combat troops. I think they will want a better 
system than you have established thus far. 

Now, let me go back to something else: 

We talked to Assistant Secretary Pike about the coffee distribution 
which was changed as a result of the actions of one of the subcommit- 
tees of this committee. 

The coffee is now distributed from four general depots, Brooklyn, 
Atlanta, Oakland, and Seattle. Each has an exclusive territory, and 
there is no cross-hauling or cross-shipment, as there has been in many 
of these other food items. 

You have joined in putting this coffee arrangement into effect, 
haven’t you, your Department ? 

Secretary THomas. Are you talking about the new one? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Coffee. 

Secretary THomas. We had four coffee-roasting plants. 

Mr. Brown. There is no cross-hauling but there are four depots 
—— supply, as I understand, everybody with the coffee, is that 
right? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. What steps have you taken to do the same thing with 
other food supplies? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is single-service procurement, as you know. 
All your subsistence supplies are bought by the Army, and we give 
them our requirements. 

Mr. Brown. I think the Hoover Commission recommends that you 
put the Quartermaster General of the Army, who has done a splendid 
job under rather difficult circumstances according to our task force 
reports, in charge of this operation for all branches of the service. 
That is, of course, a part of the purpose and intent of the Congress in 
the enactment of the unification act. 

Secretary THomas. They are now buying for all the services. 

Mr. Brown. Practically so? 

Secretary THomas. They are. It is all single service. 

Mr. Brown. What about the distribution of other services? 

Secretary THomas. Well, that gets into what you mean by integra- 
tion. If you are talking about merging, no. If you are talking about 
cross-servicing, and coordinating, yes. We are integrating. 

Mr. Brown. You just opened this depot. You have changed 
it back. You took the sign down that said “Station,” and put up one 
that says, “Depot,” down in New Orleans, but you are right up against 
other military installations there. 

Now, do we still have a supply depot down in New Orleans shipping 
out food to the Navy and then another right over at Camp Johnson? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. And also at the Air Force installation nearby; or are 
they still just passing it backward and forward, not knowing what 
other depots have, and letting some food sit there and spoil ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think you would be very pleased if you would 
see the great amount of cross-servicing that is being developed through 
the services. They are working well together. 

Mr. Brown. How rapidly can you complete it? When can you 
get it done? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think you will ever complete it en- 
tirely, because first of all, we are always having to prepare for mili- 
tary operations and you can’t run a warehousing system the same as 
you could a private business, where you have got a commercial op- 
eration. You don’t have to have reserve facilities. It isn’t the same 
operation at all, it really isn’t, where you have to be prepared almost 
overnight to bring in several million men and have them supplied. 

Mr. Brown. You don’t quite bring them in overnight now. This 
committee has been here too long. We know you just don’t move over- 
night. You may move a few. You can move food about as rapidly as 
you move men and it is within this country. You may not be able 
to do that in other countries. Isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary THomas. You couldn’t move them in overnight. 

Mr. Brown. You can move food about as fast as you can move 
men. 

Secretary THomas. We don’t contend that you should have heavy 
food stocks. AsI told you yesterday, we are cutting all our stock levels 
down on items that are easily replenishable. We are in thorough 
agreement with that. 

Mr. Brown. We can produce food much more rapidly than we can 
munitions, can we not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very definitely. 

Mr. Brown. The soup will go hungry in time of war to feed 
the troops, won’t they ? 

ares Tuomas. I think we are talking about exactly the same 
things. 

Mr. Brown. You heard the statements of Mr. Pike and the state- 
ments by the gentleman from Missouri, that we have been made these 
promises in the past, back in 1952, in other hearings. The subcom- 
mittees were told you were working on these things. Then, when we 
check up, we find practically nothing has been done. 

I think you testified yourself to the fact that very little was done on 
cataloging until after you moved in, although Congress ordered it some 
4 years before. Someone was dragging his feet. 

What assurance can you give us that there won’t be more of this 
heavy-footed situation develop down in the departments? 

You may say, “Well, we think we ought to have our own operation, 
although Congress, who fixes the policy, has decreed otherwise.” 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, I think I can give you this assur- 
ance: We are working exactly for the same objective you are talk- 
ing about right now. We are bringing in the people to accomplish 
the same objective. I will say we will do it just as fast as we can 
do it. 

Mr. Brown. What results are you getting? 

Secretary Tuomas. We are getting a lot of results. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you judge the men who come in under you not 
by what they desire, but the results that they get? Isn’t that the 
way you judge people, whether they are in the Navy Department or 
in Congress? 
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Secretary Tuomas. When you take the average results they are 
excellent. They really are. There are isolated cases that are very 
bad. ‘There is no question about that. We will do everything we can 
to clean them up. We will try to perfect our system and get it a 
lot better because that is what we want and I want it just as bad as 
you do. The overall average is very good. It really is. We have 
some fine men, some fine officers in the military service who are work- 
ing very hard. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that. There are also some good civilians. 

Secretary THomas. Oh, excellent. 

Mr. Brown. Will you agree with me that they are not one whit more 
able or more patriotic and energetic than were these citizens that the 
Hoover Commission drafted from civilian life and asked them to 
come down here, to let their own interests go by the wayside, in an 
effort to serve their country. Those men are respected because of 
their knowledge in these very subjects? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, I never even inferred anything to 
the contrary. Please don’t give the impression that I inferred any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Brown. I don’t want to give any impression but I distinctly 
got the impression from your news release that you were not, let me 
say, very happy, with the task-force report. You were rather crit- 
ical of both the task force and the Commission. 

Secretary THomas. I was not happy, I must frankly say, when they 
publicly issued the fact and said there is a 1,400-year supply and a 
60-year supply, because that is not right. 

Mr. Brown. Wasn’t that exactly the figures that your own Navy 
Department furnished the task force? 

Sccgatery Tuomas. You cannot relate—— 

Mr. Brown. You heard the witnesses, you saw the records brought 
in here. 

Secretary THomas. You cannot relate it to a very short period and 
divide that type of item 

Mr. Brown. Then, why did you do it? Why did the Navy De- 
partment do it when they furnished this information to the task force. 
Why hold the task force responsible when the Department made a 
mistake ? 

Secretary THomas. We didn’t know what they wanted the infor- 
mation for. 

It pentt right to give the public the idea that there is a 60-year 
supply. 

Mr. Brown. Then you shouldn’t have given the task force that 
information. 

They went to the Navy Department and you furnished it. 

Secretary THomas. Anybody in the merchandising business who 
sees a 1,400-year supply would investigate to see what that was. 

Mr. Brown. They reported back to you because they thought you 
people knew what you were talking about. Perhaps you had better 
look within your own organization to see where the fault lies, rather 
than to blame the task force who accepted the figures you furnished 
and produced them here. They are the very same records that the 
Navy Department had. 

I think that is all. I don’t want to belabor this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think that is very clear. 
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Mr. Fasceiu. I would like to address some questions to Admiral 
Arnold, if I could at this time. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fascell—— 

Mr. Fascetu. If you will refer to page 40 of the task-force report. 

First of all, let me ask you how many items of food you are con- 
cerned with in your department. 

Admiral Arnotp. Of nonperishables, about 275 altogether. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you have a comparable inventory to that shown 
on pages 40, 41, 42 and 43, with respect to the 10 items? Do you have 
a comparable inventory with respect to the other 265 items. 

Admiral Arnotp. No, I don’t and I think it would be helpful if I 
could make to your committee, Mr. Chairman, a brief chart presenta- 
tion of our overall position in subsistence and clothing. I think it 
might be helpful to the questions Mr. Fascell is asking at this time. 
It will take about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Chairman, I, for one, like to have the admiral 
review the whole food picture. 

The CuHarrman. Proceed. 

(A chart was referred to entitled “Subsistence, Inventory, Issues, 
and Procurement Position” follows on p. 129 :) 

Admiral Arnotp. This indicates our overall food position in food 
items, both perishable. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have hamburgers in your diet ? 

Admiral Arnon. I ate some the other day right out of the can and 
it was good. 

Mr. Brown. Did you look on the label to see when it was packed ? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir; I had confidence in it. 

Mr. Brown. I advise you to look at that date and don’t eat any- 
thing that is overage. You may not be around to testify. 

Admiral Arnotp. This indicates our overall stock position on sub- 
sistence, and this indicates perishables and nonperishables. That is 
the chart indicates our position on both nonperishables and perish- 
ables. 

The bars cover the last 3 successive fiscal years, and this is a pro- 
jected position for 1955 and 1956. 

You will see that our total inventory position across those years, at 
the end of the fiscal year, averaged about $100 million. 

The space that you see in white above the bars is the dollar amount 
we had on order at the end of each one of those years, and this figure 
that you see, the small shaded area, represents the value of the special 
program reserve, which Mr. Thomas has been discussing this morning. 

Mr. Brown. May I interrupt there? 

Admiral Arnot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, no one would expect you to have as big a 
supply in reserve as you would have for everyday feeding. That is 
not an unusual situation, is it? 

You never put as much on the pantry shelf for company in the form 
of different select items for guests, as you have in your regular supply 
pantry, do you? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. So that is not an unusual situation. 

In other words, that doesn’t excuse, in my opinion, the idea of 
having overage stock whether you have it in your regular stock or 
in your reserve, or in your mobilization or combat reserve. 
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That is the thing we are trying to get at. 

Mr. Fasceti. Admiral, that special program reserve, just what does 
that include? What is the purpose of it? 

Admiral Arnotp. As Mr. Thomas has said, that includes stocks 
of material which we must keep on hand at all times, ready for issue, 
for an emergency. 

It includes very large values, relatively, of such items as ham- 
burgers, and the items which are listed on pages 41 and 42, of the 
task-force report. 

Mr. Fasceityi. At that point, are all of these 10 items listed on the 
task-force report included in the special reserve program? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That part of those items which we have, which 
is required to be maintained in this special reserve. 

In some cases in those items, special items, we have stocks in excess 
of what we are required to have, and that will be illustrated in more 
detail when I get to some of the specific items. 

I would like to invite your attention to our rate of turnover, overall. 
This figure up here [indicating] represents the rate of our dollar issues. 
That is, the solid black line. You will notice that that is in the 
neighborhood of $300 million across the years, so that we have a turn- 
over of all stocks, of about 3 times a year. 

Mr. Brownson. Are the items included in your special reserve 
also included as identical items, in identical form, in your regular 
supplies? In other words, do you have canned hamburgers in two 
places? Are there canned hamburgers in the special reserve, and is 
that also an item of regular ration ? 

Admiral ArNoxp. The item of hamburgers is not an item which 
we will feed to a mess regularly. In other words, if we only had in 
hamburgers the exact amount of our special program reserve, we 
would not be feeding them, except in very small quantities. 

Mr. Brownson. What I am curious to know about, do you have 
canned apricots, for instance, both in your regular rations and in your 
specialized reserves ¢ 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Brownsown. Is that true of all these items? Do they all appear 
in both places ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Of all the 275. 

Mr. Brownson. Of all the 10 items in the special reserve. 

Mr. Brown. The testimony given previously is that the apricot was 
not a part of the combat or mobilization reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Admiral Arnotp. The great percentage is not. A very small part is. 

Mr. Brown. The testimony furnished the subcommittee is that the 
canned apricots were not a part of the mobilization and combat re- 
serves at all, but belong to the other category. That is why you have 
4,357,000. 

Admiral Arnoup. Mr. Chairman, since there is so much discussion 
at this time about what the concept of our special program reserve 
is, I would like to discuss it in a little more detail now. 

Mr. Curtis. Could I ask one question before you go to that: This 
is simply in relation to what you call combat mobilization reserves, 
and your operating stock. 

Now, do you run your combat mobilization reserves, through your 
operating stocks, so that you apply this first-in, first-out principle? 
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Apparently you haven’t, because as the Secretary has said, it is small, 
and you could issue it out in a couple of days, and you have some stuff 
in there dated 1950. Apparently it has not been your procedure to 
issue out your combat mobilization reserve items through your operat- 
ing stock. 

Admiral Arnotp. At the time the task force made its report 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am not asking about the time of the task force 
or anything, I am asking about the Navy policy. This is a simple 
question. 

Admiral Arnoip. The Navy policy is to use up these combat. re- 
serves, or the reserve item of stock, as they approach their over-age 
limit. 

Mr. Curtis. You don’t have them constantly turning over through 
your operational stock, or wouldn’t you?) Why would you allow ham- 
burgers to become 5 years old if it is just as easy to issue it through 
your operating stock and keep putting in through your reserves, your 
fresh stock? I am not a commissary person but it seems to me that is 
pretty logical. 

Admiral Arnoxp. These special items, of which hamburger is an 
example, as I said, are purchased primarily for special use. 

Mr. Curtis. But it doesn’t matter, does it, whether they are pur- 
chased for that? They are still a hamburger that can be eaten in your 
regular mess, and are undoubtedly? 

Admiral Arnotp. They could be, sir, but for items of general mess, 
let’s say, in the United States, they are not desirable generally, as a 
routine thing to issue, because the fresh hamburgers are a little better. 

Mr. Curtis. I can appreciate that. Iam, however, just saying this: 
Don’t you integrate your mobilization reserve with your operating 
stocks so that you can keep your mobilization reserves fresh ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That we are doing now. 

Mr. Curris. Were you then, but evidently you were not doing it 
then, or you would have shown some usage of your operational re- 
serves over a 6 months’ period that would never reflect these con- 
clusions that the Secretary wished that the task force did not draw. 

Admiral] Arnoup. Before the time of the task-force report we had 
what I would call an encourged program in several large messes for 
the consumption of the hamburgers and similar items. 

Mr. Curtis. Just encouraged but no orders to do it. No specific 
orders ? 

Admiral Arnotp. No specific orders to do it, that is right. 

Mr. Curtis. What is your process of encouraging the men in the 
Navy ? 

Admiral Arnotp. It was a letter to the commanding officers of 
several large stations asking them to draw these items out. They are 
items not normally issued but this letter gave them authority to do it. 

Mr. Curtis. What was the date of that letter, or letters? 

Admiral Arnotp. They were written in 1953, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. The latter part? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I think about the middle. 

Mr. Curtis. Was there any followup on those letters? 

Admiral Arnot. No. 

Mr. Curtis. That isn’t much encouragement, is it? I mean, from 
a practical standpoint. 

Admiral Arnorp. It was not successful. 
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Mr. Curtis. When did you issue your order making it mandatory 
to do that? 

Admiral Arnotp. In February, this year. 

Mr. Curtis. February 1955? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. So now it is mandatory to make this rotation ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Admiral Arnon. I would like to go into just a little detail and 
indicate to you how it is done, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, before you leave that, may I ask you 
a question: On page 35 of the task-force report it says: 

As a consequence, 13 percent of the Navy inventory dollarwise, consisted of 
food that was packed as far back as 1951, or prior to that time. For instance, 
the following is a list of some of these individual food items, by year of pack: 

The Army inventory as of August 6, 1954, of 1951 and prior packs amounted to 
1.5 percent of its total inventory of nonperishables. 

What is your explanation for that? Why should you have 13 per- 
cent of the Navy inventory dollarwise consisting of food packed as 
far back as 1951? 

Admiral Arnoxp. For two reasons, First, in 1951 we bought heav- 
ily based on our Korean expected issue. Those issues did not mate- 
realize. That was one reason. I think another reason lay in our dis- 
tribution system and I think a third reason is—the distribution sys- 
tem was the primary one where in some instances we moved items 
into inland depots in 1951 and when the time came to send new stocks 
from canners, they were sent to the coastal points where there is more 
rapid issue. 

I think those are the two primary reasons why. Now, we have 
corrected that since that time. 

Mr. McCormack. May I ask a question here, Admiral ? 

When you ask for bids one of the requirements—and if I am incor- 
rect, I would like to be corrected—I understand the boxes must show 
the date of the pack; is that correct ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Is that date of packing carried when they are in 
the warehouses, or in the depots? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. So it is very easy for the Navy or the other 
branches of service to determine when any food has been bought and 
packed. So it is easy to determine whether hamburgers or anything 
else were packed in 1945, or 1948, or any other times? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. As Mr. Thomas has said, we should not 
have had that many old stocks. 

The Cratrman. Do you believe that the Army had a better system 
of getting rid of its old stock, or not letting it become old stock. In 
connection with that article I was reading, it lists what you had in 
the pack of 1948, the pack of 1949, and the pack of 1950, and you still 
continued to pile up, as though you had not those items in stock from 
those years, until 13 percent of your stock, as of last year was of that 
age prior to 1951. Now, how do you explain it? 
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Admiral Arnotp. I think the difficulty is that we were not getting 
date of pack. As Mr. Thomas said, we should not have had that many 
on neat The remedy lies in getting the date of pack inventory, 
which we did not get until, beginning in February of this year, except 
for the report which the task force requested last September. 

The CuarmrmMan. You have put in a system of forced issue, now ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Of forced issue, and also date of inventory pack. 

Mr. Fascetu. Right at that point, is your date of inventory pack 
complete on item of subsistence? 

Admiral Arnotp. For nonperishables; yes. 

On a great many perishable items, we do not get routine reports. 
They are locally handled at the local inventory level. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden has a question, Admiral. 

Mrs. Harpen. Admiral Arnold, as a housewife, I have had difficulty 
keeping cheese or bacon in the ice box for any length of time. 

On page 40 of the report under “Cheese” here, we have some 
comments. 

It is difficult to understand why additional cheese was bought in 1953 when 
extensive overstocks existed of 1952 pack. Norfolk alone could supply the entire 
Navy for approximately 20 months, while the overstocks at other stations are 
also large. Some stations do not have any cheese, which further indicates a 
very unbalanced stock position. 

Now, I see those figures were for 1954. What comment have you 
on that, if any? 

Admiral Arnotp. Do you mean on the buy made in subsequent 
years ? 

Mrs. Harpen. Yes, and the status of the supply, at this time. 

Admiral Arnotp. We have a chart which shows that. 

I think what happened was that our requirements increased. That 
is for our special program reserve, they increased, so we needed to 
buy additional materials to build the total level up. As Mr. Thomas 
has said, when you compare it to an issue rate you do not get a com- 
plete picture of the inventory analysis. 

Mr. Curtis. Admiral, I thought you said you were reducing those 
levels, not increasing them, as a matter of policy. 

Admiral Arnotp. It depends in each case what the special program 
reserve of the item has to be. 

Mr. Curtis. Then what is the truth? Was the overall reduced or 
increased ? 

(A chart was shown, entitled “American Cheese, Canned, August 


1954.) 
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Mr. Curtis. Was there an overall decrease or increase of your 

reserve, or your combat mobilization reserve ? 
dmiral Arnoxp. I am sorry I do not have the specific answer to 
your question, Mr. Curtis. I would be glad to get it. os 

Mr. Curtis. Then let me ask Secretary Thomas. You said it was 
being decreased. Now is it or is it not? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, yes. You are talking about a 
lot of different items. 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about 10 items, apparently. The 10 items 
that you all say are in this combat mobilization reserve. 

Secretary Tuomas. I say, Mr. Curtis, we are looking at all of our 
basic stock levels, now, with the idea of decreasing them, which we 
are doing. 

You will have some isolated cases. I do not know whether this is 
one, but you have some cases where there will be decreases. There 
will not be all decreases. 

Mr. Curtis. That is why I got off of the specific item of cheese, to 
determine the overall. 

Secretary Tuomas. On the overall, we are reducing our stock levels. 

Mr. Curtis. In this item of combat mobilization reserves? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, and we will show you, here. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what the Admiral said he did not know. That 
is why I turned back to you. Does he know? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is right there on the chart. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Fascexxi. I wonder if you would withhold for just a moment, 
and before we get into the special items, let the Admiral get into the 
special reserve program, so we can question properly on the individual 
items. 

Mr. Curtis. If the gentleman will yield further, mine was a general 
question to find out, first, whether or not the overall program has 
been cut back. 

Secretary Tuomas. The answer is “yes.” 

Mr. Curtis. There seems to be an inconsistency—now, you base 
that on the information the Admiral gave you? 

Secretary Tuomas. We will base it on what we will show you. 

The Cuarrman. Will you answer Mrs, Harden’s question? I do 
not think you have, yet. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Chairman, I think the Admiral should be 
allowed to go ahead. He was attempting to give Mrs. Harden her 
answer by explaining this chart. I hesitate to interrupt; but I think 
the witness should be given a chance to explain his position. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Arnotp. I have here what is called standard B ration for 
the Armed Forces. It is a booklet put out and outlines in detail of 
what the standard B ration for the three services consist. 

It is designed to be used by men who have to subsist without any 
refrigeration facilities whatever. For that reason, we have included 
in this B ration a number of items such as hamburger and beef with 
gravy which tend to build up the ration, because a large part of the 
normal ration which you serve with refrigeration is composed of fresh 
items. 
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Now, in addition to the specially packed meat rations, items such 
as hamburgers, chicken, and cheese—this is one of them—this B 
ration also consists of a number of dry items, nonperishables, which 
are also our standard issue items. So that we have in here standards 
for all of the three services, about a 15-day menu, which is based on 
a normal rate of consumption for each item. Not only the special 
items such as hamburgers, but also normal items such as apricots, 
canned milk, dried milk, and so forth. 

Now, how do we arrive at the quantities we need for each one of 
these items? We will have given to us by a planning authority, the 
number of days’ rations that we have to have ready on a certain day’s 
notice. This table contains a factor, and it will tell you for each 
item in here—that is, hamburgers and beef with gravy, how many 
pounds—given a certain number of days’ rations—you need for each 
one of the items in here. 

That level that we have to have, if it has to go out on short notice, 
comprises what we call here, a special program reserve. 

Now, what causes the changes in this is that military planning 
changes. Military planning on the number of rations that have to 
be ready to go out, and in some cases, when we went to this standard 
ration B a year ago, there were certain small changes made in the 
components of the ration. 

Now, to go to canned cheese, we had in August 1954, this much 
(referring to the chart entitled “American Cheese, Canned, August 
1954). 

Mr. Brown. It is your contention that that is only combat ration ? 
275,335 pounds ¢ 

Admiral] Arnoxp. It is an item, Mr. Brown, which would normally 
be used only for the purpose that I have outlined to you. 

Mr. Brown. Will you refer to page 40 of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force. In its comments, it says: 

It is difficult to understand why additional cheese was bought in 1953 
when extensive overstocks existed of 1952 pack. Norfolk alone could supply 
the entire Navy for approximately 20 months, while the overstocks at other 
Stations are also large. Some stations do not have any cheese which further 
indicates a very unbalanced stock position. 

Now, was the task force correct in that statement ? 

Admiral Arnotp. What the task force is saying is that at the rate 
of issue that we had at that time, the stock that we had was ample 
to last, and there was no reason for buying any more. But I believe 
what 

Mr. Brown. Now, did you have a 20 months’ supply of cheese on 
hand for the entire Navy, something which I believe Mrs. Harden 
pointed out, spoils quickly? Did you have a 20 months’ supply 
for the entire Navy and still go out and buy more cheese ? 

Admiral Arnotp. At the rate of issue at that time, that is true, 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. The rate of issue is the rate of consumption; is it not ? 
You cannot consume anything that is not issued, can you? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, but you can change the issue rate when you 
want to. 

Mr. Brown. Did you change the issue as soon as you bought this 
extra cheese ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brown. But you just continued to buy although the rate of 
issue remained the same? 

Admiral ArNotp. We bought it, Mr. Brown, because it was neces- 
sary to get the amount of cheese that we needed to have cheese on hand 
for this ration. The minimum level. That is why we bought it. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, I would like to say this, this is a 
specially packed cheese. It is not a regular cheese. 

Mrs. Harpen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Brown. I certainly will. 

Mrs. Harpen. On page 40, it says, “Ttem: American cheese— 
pounds,” but it does not say “ -anned.” 

Admiral Arnoxp. It is canned cheese. It is not fresh cheese. 

Secretary Tuomas. And specially packed for keeping qualities. 

Mr. Brown. How long will it actually keep, Admiral? Honest 
Injun, now. 

Admiral Arnoup. My statement is that it would keep very safely, 
4 years. 

‘Mr. Brown. 4 years? 

Admiral Arnoxtp. Yes, sir; canned cheese. 

Mr. Brown. And you would agree that any cheese dated back to 
1948 would not be too good ? 

Admiral Arnotp. There is a chance that it might be bad. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you are in charge of that. What have you done 
with that 1948 cheese? 

Admiral Arnotp. Gotten rid of it, sir. 

Mr. Brown. How did you get rid of it? 

Admiral Arnoxp. If a ship came in and asked for a certain amount 
of fresh cheese, as they frequently do, we would say “You have to take 
a certain percentage of what you ask for in this canned cheese.” 

Mr. Brown. You would give them bad cheese, even though they 
wanted fresh cheese ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not bad cheese. 

Mr. Brown. You just said it would be bad. 

Admiral Arnotp. No, I said it was getting to the point where it 
was older than it ought to be. 

Mr. Brownson. I’m afraid you missed the point, Mr. Brown. That 
ship was going out into deep water with the cheese aboard. 

Mr. Brown. W ell, that ship was on its way out. 

May I ask another question: That was an American Navy ship, 
was it not? 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. As an admiral in the United States Navy, would you 
take a chance on giving cheese to a Navy ship—that is, to their larder, 
or their galley—that was 6 years old, ‘when you, in your own judg- 
ment and opinion, thought that cheese could not last more than 4 
years? Would you actually take a chance on letting that go out? 

Admiral ArNowp. I do not believe, Mr. Brown, I did not say it 
would last 4 years. PerhapsI did. I ‘did not think I did. 

Mr. Brown. Well, it was over age. 

Admiral Arnorp. It is older than it ought to be. 

Mr. Brown. Now, would you do that ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Brown. You evidently did do it. 
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Admiral Arnotp. I have served as a commissary officer aboard 
ship, sir, and I have never encountered anything but minor losses. 

Mr. Brown. Is that why we had to draft doctors for the use of the 
Armed Services, because fellows like you were issuing stuff that your 
own judgment tells you is really over age? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir, I do not think that is the reason. 

Mr. Brown. You do not think that is the real reason? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you turn this cheese over, do you bring fresh cheese 
in and use the older? Evidently, you do not because you have a lot of 
this old cheese left. 

Admiral Arnotp. We did not do it in the past. 

Mr. Brown. Do you really think that is good administration ? 

Admiral Arnop. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Who is responsible for it? Is there some superior 
above you who has you do that, or do you do that on your own respon- 
sibility ? 

Admiral Arnotp. The responsibility for it lies in my organization, 
sir. I did not assume office there until October 1954, but before we 
leave it, I would like to say this: As Mr. Thomas has said, we had and 
always have had, a small spoilage rate. I will agree with you that it 
is not good administration. The only way I could justify that ad- 
ministration is to say that in our experience, the items we have held 
in stock have always been fit to eat. 

Mr. Brown. Even though it was, in your opinion, over age and get- 
ting too old? 

Admiral Arnoxp. It is older than it ought to be for good adminis- 
tration, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now, what are you doing to correct that situation ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We are getting inventories, now, as to date of 
pack, so that we will always 

Mr. Brown. Did you not have inventories as to date of pack, before, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack, pointed out? 
You had all the information ? 

Admiral Arnotp. The information we gave the task force was a 
specially obtained inventory. It was a one-shot inventory. 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean you never kept a record prior to the time 
the Hoover task force came along, as to what you had in there, as to 
its age? 

Admiral Arnotp. By date of pack ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Admiral Arno.p. We did not. 

Mr. Brown. You did not. 

Now, let me turn to the Secretary: You have been a very successful 
man. The Government, I think, has been fortunate in having you, 
although I might criticize one or two things that you have done. 

You have a food chain on the west coast. Would you do that in 
your business? Did you keep an inventory in that food chain of 
when stuff came in, and its age ? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Brown, I am glad you put “in general” in 
your statement. 

Mr. Brown. I have to reserve my own rights. I do not want to 
go too far in this general endorsement. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I would like to point out that of the 275,000 
pounds that were on hand 

Mr. Brown. Wait a minute. You answer my question. 

Secretary THomas. I am going to. 

Mr. Brown. You know, that is one of the troubles—the reason why 
Members of Congress have a bilious eye once in a while, when they 
look at representatives of the Armed Forces. When we ask you ques- 
tions, you start talking about something else. 

Now, you get right back. Would you do without an inventory 
of the kind they say they did not have in the Navy ? 

He has been a very honest officer, and I compliment him on it. 

Would you operate a food chain without keeping such an inventory 
and knowing when your stuff came in and went out ? 

Secretary THomas. A food chain is not comparable in a 

Mr. Brown. Now we will decide whether it is comparable. Would 
you do that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In a private food chain, no. 

Mr. Brown. You have answered my question. 

Secretary THomas. But when you talk about aging of your stock, 
it is on the package or it is on the box, whatever it is, and you can 
make a case both ways. 

With a distribution system as large as ours, your “first in, first 
out” as far as your aging is concerned, should be left to the local areas. 

If it was properly administered, it would work just as well or better 
that way and save you a lot of paper work. 

Mr. Brown. You could control it more easily than you could in 
private industry, where you have competition. 

Secretary Tuomas. Private enterprise makes some mistakes, too. 

Mr. Brown. That is not the question. 

Secretary THomas. They set up some pretty heavy reserves for their 
mistakes. 

Mr. Brown. In private enterprise, you do not always have control 
over what your coustomers may desire or want to eat, but you do have 
control in your Navy over the menus and the food that the men eat. 
You can give them the food that is in surplus before it spoils instead 
of afterward. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. You can take a chance, as the Admiral said he did, in 
supplying shipments, also. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have a captive customer and we ought to be 
able to keep our supplies fresh. 

Mr. Brown. My experience has been that they eat what you give 
them and they are glad to get it. 

You are in a better position in putting a system into effect. 

Secretary Tuomas. Without any doubt. 

Mr. Brown. Why did you not do it? 

Secretary THomas. Well, this goes back some time. 

Mr. Brown. Are you doing it now? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. When did you start it? 

Secretary THomas. Well, the Admiral will answer that. 

Admiral Arnorp. In February 1955, we started to get an inventory 
by date of pack. 

Mr. Brown. That was after the task force report was out? 
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Admiral Arnot. No, sir, the task force report was not out. 

Mr. Brown. I know, but you knew what it was? 

Admiral Arnotp. We knew they were concerned about over-age 
provisions; yes. 

Mr. Brown. They had talked to you about it, had they not? 

Admiral ArNotp. They had talked to us about it. 

Mr. Brown. And you thanked the task force for calling these things 
to your attention. And I want to compliment you for—after the task 
force called it to your attention—starting to do something about it. 

Now, may I ask you one other question, Admiral—I am getting on 
dangerous ground, as you will recognize: You were pretty much 
interested in what the task force and the Hoover Commission was 


doing ? 

Aanivel ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Were you kept pretty well advised? Did you get in- 
formation right along from the Commission ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Brown. Did you try to? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I did not; no, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Did you know of anybody who did? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I can answer that, very definitely. 

Mr. Brown. We will let him answer it, first. I want him to testify 
for himself. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

It is my understanding—I get this—that inquiry was made to a 
member of the staff, asking for information as to what the report of 
the Commission would be, and an indication that we would like to sub- 
stantiate it, if we could. 

Mr. Brown. That was classified information, if I recall. Is that 
right ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not exactly classified ; no, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It was designated as classified or confidential informa- 
tion not to be given out by any members of the staff or anybody else. 

What would you think of an individual Member of Congress who 
tried to get classified information out of the Navy ? 

Admiral ArNotp. Let me make it clear, Mr. Brown: I do not think 
there was an attempt to get information. I think it was an attempt 
to supply additional information to the Commission. 

Mr. Brown. Supply additional information ? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Your request was for information from the Commis- 
sion, not to give us information. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I did not make it clear. Iam sorry, sir. 

What the request was, as I understand it, to supply additional 
information to the Commission. We were not trying to get informa- 
tion as to what the Commission was going to report. 

Mr. Brown. I have not made any charges, at all. I have just in- 
quired about it. You have been very frank, and I just wanted to 
cooperate. 

Admiral Arnoip. We felt we should give the task force more in- 
formation than we had. 

Mr. Brown. What ? 

Admiral Arnoutp. We felt we should give the task force more in- 
formation than we had. 
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Mr. Brown. Why did you not just send it down, or volunteer it ? 
You mean you wanted to find out, first, what we had, and then see 
whether we had missed anything ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We did not know the full amount of information 
they had. 

Mr. Brown. Did you find out? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That checks. 

The CHatrman. Let me clarify my thinking: You cannot have a 
“first in and first out” distribution without date of pack inventory, 
can you? 

Admiral ArNo.D. Yes, sir, you can. You can have a “first in, first 
out” system of inventory, but you cannot always tell at the central 
inventory control point, exactly how well it is working. 

Mr. Fascetu. You mean you could do it by station and depot but 
you would not know whether or not you had any control over it 

Admiral Arno.p. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetn. Is the Admiral through with the cheese ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. No. 

I think he should be given a chance to explain his chart. I have 
been anxiously awaiting it. 

Admiral Arnowp (referring to chart). That is a sample of one of 
our combat items. It is a canned item designed to keep for a long 
period of time. 

In its inventory handling, it is essentially the same item as ham- 
burgers. That is, we do not normally issue it to messes in routine 
issues but we can, when we want to, as I outlined, issue it on a com- 
pulsory basis. 

Now, this is the stock that we had on hand in August 1954, and I 
believe the one we reported to the Hoover Commission. It is 275,335 
pounds. 

Prior to April 1954, we had a special program reserve, based on this 
computed requirement, for 250,891 pounds, so we were only a little 
above the stock of 275,335 pounds. 

In April 1954, this reserve stock was reduced—the amount of stock 
we were required to have, as a result of military planning. So that 
left us by this change, this amount of 139,785 pounds to be consumed. 

Now, the figure we gave the Hoover Commission, Mr. Chairman, 
was this figure right here, of 7,989 pounds. 

Let me explain what this is. When we gave the task force this 
information, we gave it for the whole 274 items and not just combat 
items. So the kind of an issue we are talking about here, is the kind 
of an issue we would make to a small ship, let us say, who wanted that 
cheese—and we authorized issue to small ships for special purposes 
any time they need to draw it. Now, they do not draw very much 
of it. This is the kind of an issue that is indicated, there. 

Now, I indicated that we had encouraged issues, so the total issue, 
monthly, was 15,249 pounds. That is average monthly issues. 

I think it is our fault, when we gave them this information, we 
should have given them more information as to the kind of issue 
we had. 

The information given here as to the date of pack was given on the 
Ist of October. This information was supplied later in November 
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and we did not have the foresight to see that they would put the two 
together and come out with the number of months’ issue. 

r. Brown. Let me ask one question right there, quickly if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. cn 

Now, you are keeping that cheese as a sort of a combat or a mobiliza- 
tion reserve? 

Admiral Arno. This part of it now, sir, 135,550 pounds. 

Mr. Brown. Have you, as head of this food section, ever checked 
with the Department of Agriculture, or the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, to see how much cheese the Federal Government owns that is 
in storage, that has been purchased at the expense of the taxpayers 
as a part of the farm price support program? You do not know 
what is available in Government stocks elsewhere that you could draw 
against, so you would not have to keep this big reserve of cheese ? 

Admiral Arnoxip. This is specially processed cheese, here, Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown. You do not know whether they have special process 
cheeses or not, do you? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Would it not be pretty wise, being a branch of the 
United States Government, for you to find out what other branches 
of the United States Government might have in the way of food 
reserves, so in case of dire need, as the Secretary pointed out, when 
you moved into action in a matter of hours, you would know what is 
available in the way of supplies? Would it not be just as easy to ship 
food from a Commodity Credit warehouse, as it would from one of 
your own? 

Admiral Arnotp. It might be just as easy, sir, but I would like to 
point out 

Mr. Brown. Could those not be integrated ? 

I think this point is important. If we could integrate all these 
surplus supplies of food with the military needs for it we could save 
a great deal of money for the American taxpayers. 

Secretary THomas. I think you should ask the Army that because 
I think they would be the ones, since they procure all these foodstuffs 
and they would be the ones who would know that. 

Mr. Brown. That is a good point. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on the chart? 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. With regard to that monthly replenishable issue, you 
say the total monthly issues are each larger because you adopted a 
program at that time of forcing out some of that cheese ? 

Admiral Arnorp. Encouraged at that time. 

Mr. Curtis. I should say encouraged at that time. 

So that figure actually is not too good a figure, either, as a state- 
ment of what the monthly normal uses would be? As you have a 
program that is more level, you would have your replenishable issues, 
and they would be the accurate basis upon which to judge, would 
they not? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir, I think if we are comparing our total 
stock, either this or this [indicating] against a number of months’ 
issue, I think it is better to use the 15,000 figure, because that figure 
has been in effect for about a year, Mr. Curtis. 
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Mr. Curtis. The point is, you were implementing the program that 
had not been in existence, and you were trying to get rid of some older 
stock on hand. If you had a more normal process, you would be 
normally taking each year, so much from that, so that you would 
never get into a situation with a backlog. You were getting rid of 
a backlog. 

I submit that probably that figure of 7,989 roughly 8,000 pounds, 
is a base and you could probably say your normal consumption would 
be around 9,000. 

After all, you have a program do you not, on that chart, for getting 
rid of this backlog of old cheese ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We had at that time this encouraged program 
which produced this result. 

Mr. Curtis. And over what period of time did you expect that 
program to operate before you got on a normal basis, so that you did 
not have to have an accelerated program for issuing your back stock? 

Admiral Arnotp. When we initiated this program we had hoped 
that it would be fast enough so that it would approach—bear in mind 
before that, we did not have a great excess that we had to get rid of. 
That is from a strictly inventory viewpoint. 

We felt when we initiated this program on cheese, for example, that 
it would eat off this portion, here. 

Mr. Curtis. Over what period of time, that is what I am getting 
at ? 

Your accelerated program to encourage using this back stock, over 
what period of time did you expect it to operate before you got on 
to a normal basis ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. If this block is in proportion to this one, and 
I assume it is, about 1 month’s issues would do it. 

Mr. Curtis. How long was this encouragement program in? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That had been in effect for about a year. This 
is the situation as of August and not before, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I can see the difference between 15,000 and 8,000. 

If you were eating away at 7,000 in your reserve stock, you have— 
and that is a period from April to August?—that is four months, 
almost, normal issue. 

Do you follow me? 

In other words, if you had a program set up where you actually were 
running combat rations in the form of cheese through your normal 
mess so that you did not have old stock, there, you would only be eat- 
ing, say, 8,000 pounds a month. The fact that you have 15,000 is 
because you are trying to get rid of the backlog and you are forcing 
it out, whether under encouragement processes, or what. So actually, 
the amount you would normally be using would be around the 8,000 
figure, and I think the Hoover task force is probably very right in 
using that. 

Admiral Arnotp. Once we get to this level, and we do not have 
any more in stock in the first box than we have here, then the issue rate 
of 7,989 becomes a reasonable rate. 

Mr. Curtis. And the only reason you have the abnormality is be- 
cause you are getting rid of your old stock—and rightly so. 

So the Hoover Commission is very right that sameatie, your normal 
issue, if everything was all right, would be around 8,000 pounds a 
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month and the fact that you happen to be getting rid of a backlog 
is the thing that throws it into a distortion and not their figures. 

You had not been following the policy that you are now following. 

I do not want to dwell on past mistakes, other than to say this. 
These examples of cheese or coffee or hamburger, were used by con- 
gressional committees and things like the Hoover Commission only as 
examples. These are spot checks, you might say. 

If we find these exist in coffee or hamburgers—and that principle 
exists—we would expect the military services, the Navy in this in- 
stance, to adopt that formula, and theory, across the board. But 
you seem to use one specific item, and not just as an illustration. That 
is why I think it goes way beyond hamburgers, cheese, and coffee. 

We are discussing these only as they illustrate your system. 

The Cuarrman. I am more confused now that I have been at any 
time since the hearing started. 

You reported to the Hoover Commission—the Department of the 
Navy did—on October 1, 1954. That chart is dated August 1954. 

Admiral Arnotp. This is about the date at which the inventory 
figures were accumulated, sir. They were actually transmitted to the 
Hoover Commission on the 1st of October. That was the date of our 
letter transmitting it to the Hoover Commission. 

The Cuairman. At that time why did you not give them the correct 
figures, if you had in April put out all that cheese? Why did you not 
let them know that you did not have it on hand ? 

Admiral Arnoxtp. That they asked for, sir—the information we 
gave them on the Ist of October, they asked for inventory by date of 
pack. That was the only thing asked for. We thought they were 
concerned with the date of pack, primarily. 

Then in November, they asked us for our issue figure, and this we 
gave them. 

Mr. Pincus. Does the large box on the left represent the stock on 
hand as of August 1954? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. What does the next box on the right represent ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Both of these boxes represent what we call our 
special program reserve. That is the minimum level in pounds of this 
item that we must have on hand ready to move on very short notice. 
The one is a part of the first. 

Mr. Pincus. What is the “Reduction in special program reserve, 
April 1954”? 

Admiral Arnotp. In April 1954, we received information that the 
special program reserve that we were required to maintain was reduced 
from 250,891 to 135,550. 

The CuatrmMan. You did not have the 275,335 at the time you gave 
the Hoover Commission its information ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes; wedid. Perhapsthe chart is not clear. One 
is an inventory and the other is a requirement. 

Mr. Pincus. As of August 1954, you still had not made that reduc- 
tion, because you had 275,000 pounds on hand and were still planning 
to make the reduction ? 

Admiral Arnot. In actual stock on hand; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. In other words, you were planning to reduce from 275, 
to 135, roughly ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 
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Mr. Pincus. And that has not been accomplished yet ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Not entirely. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have or have you had any information as to the 
amount of cheese, that the Army held in its reserve, or mobilization or 
combat rations position ¢ 

Admiral Arnotp. We do not know what they hold in their reserves, 
sir. We exchanged information with them periodically as to any 
excess that either service may have. 

Mr. Brown. Do you cross service now and then? If you have too 
much cheese and the Army has not enough, do you make that cheese 
available to the Army ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. Frequently. 

Mr. Brown. Now, let me ask you—the Marines—of course we might 
get into an argument about whether the Marine or the foot soldier in 
the Army does the most fighting, but they do a lot of the same type of 
work in time of emergency. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Brown. Do you know what the combat ration is for men in the 
Army in the way of hamburgers? Do they can a lot of hamburgers for 
the soldiers in the Army, who may be called into combat, in the same 
proportion that you do in the Navy for the Marine Corps? 

I understood that it was stated that most of that went to the Marine 
Corps. 

Admiral Arnotp. It is my understanding that they have a reserve 
for this, sir, but I would prefer not to answer because I do not know 
exactly. 

Mr. Brown. What I am trying to get at is whether or not you, who 
hold this particular position in the Navy—and evidently pass on how 
much of a reserve you ought to have for combat or mobilization reserve 
in the way of hamburgers and cheese and asparagus, check at all with 
the Army or the Air Force to see whether your reserves of any par- 
ticular type of food are out of line, per man involved, with the reserve 
held for the same purposes by the Army or the Air Force? 

Admiral ARNOLD. The reserve is based, sir, on the number of rations 
that have to be ready. The number of rations is a military deter- 
mination and we do not make it, sir. 

Mr. Brown. The number of rations depends somewhat on the num- 
ber of people you have in the armed services? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. On the number of men who have to move and 
might require them. 

Mr. Brown. And also on the number of men who might be called 
in? Here, we are talking about calling in extra men. 

Admiral Arnoup. The nature of our discussion is approaching a 
classified status, and if the committee would like a detailed 

Mr. Brown. I am not asking any questions that involve any military 
secret. I am not asking you how many men, I am just asking you 
what your policy is, whether you have 2 extra men or 20, or 20 million. 
The same thing is involved; is it not? 

Admiral Arnotp. The figures are given to us, Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. In other words, what [ am driving at is that if you are 
setting up a mobilization reserve of Marines of 20,000 pounds of ham- 
burger per man, have you checked the relationship of your reserve of 
hamburgers for Marines per individual, with the allowance for the 
soldier who might be fighting alongside the Marine? 
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Admiral Arnotp. The percentage of ration is described right here 
in this book. 

Mr. Brown. But you do not know, you have not checked it ? 

Admiral ARNOLD. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You do not keep track of it? 

Admiral ArNnoxp. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you just decide you want so many ham- 
bur gers, according to the men you might think would be used in com- 
"at out of the Navy, and you let the Army do as they please about it. 
They may decide they do not want any hamburgers. 

Admiral Arnoup. I would like to make it clear, sir, that this was 
worked out by all four services. 

Mr. Brown. That includes a larger percentage of hamburgers than 
it does something else ¢ 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. It is worked out to the ration and to 
the pound. 

Mr. Brown. It is the considered judgment of the representatives of 
the three services that you ought to have more hamburgers per indi- 
vidual, in proportion, than you have of other types of food, say, corned 
beef, frankfurters, or something else ? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir; they started with the menu 

Mr. Brown. All right. You have answered the question. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I think this would be a nice time to have lunch. 

Before we go, sir, here is the thing that has been worrying me: The 
lack of unification. Before we go away from this situation in New 
Orleans, which shows that under an agreement made with the Army 
that that depot down there was abandoned and later it was reinstated 
by the Navy and has been servicing installations as far away as 
Norfolk, Va. 

Now, if that installation had been reactivated, we would like to 
know about it. We want to know about it because the Secretary of 
Defense is charged with the responsibility of carrying out the w ishes 
of the Congress sto bri ing about unification in the Armed Forces, par- 
ticularly on the question of nonperishables for the food supply, cloth- 
ing and other things. 

We would like to know if that naval station has been reactivated as 
a dispensing depot, servicing other installations down in New Orleans. 
We want you to obtain that information for us. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will do th: 

I would just like to say, though, as I said before, I think you will 
find there is great progress being made in unification in the services. 

The Cuamrman. We want to know if that particular station has 
been reactivated as the task force claims. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will give you that particular information. 
I just want to make the point clear that you still have to look, I think, 
at the overall progress—and there is a great deal of progress being 
made. 

The Cuarrman. Where the Armed Forces, as a joint procedure, 
decided to do something and afterward there is a departure from one 
of the services, when that exists, we want to know if that departure has 
been made from the agreement. 

Secretary Tromas. “Mr. Chairman, we will give you that informa- 
tion in detail. We will be very glad to. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock, unless there is some objection. 

We are adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kirgore (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

The chairman is unavoidably detained for a few minutes. He has 
requested that we proceed. He is detained by a visiting delegation in 
his office. 

If there is no objection on the part of the committee, I believe at 
the time the hearing recessed this morning, it was the intention of the 
committee that the Admiral be permitted to proceed with his dis- 
cussion, and with the use of his chart, in a general summary of the 
navy supply situation. 

Admiral, you may proceed. 

Admiral Arnotp. This is the initial chart we were discussing, 
first, entitled “Subsistence, Inventory, Issues and Procurement, 
Position.” 

It shows that the turnover for all of our items, including perishables, 
is about 3 times a year. (A chart was shown entitled “Relationship 
Between Navy Personnel and Total Dollar Value of Provisions at 
the End of Calendar Years.’’) 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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In this chart we show the relationship between the number of per- 
sonnel we have and the total dollar value of the provisions at the end 
of the calendar year. 

The red line shows the value of our provision inventory, the blue 
line shows the number of the Navy personnel—this is reduced to a 
percentage index—and indicates that the value of our provision inven- 
tory has gone down sharply—as a matter of fact faster than the 
number of Navy personnel. (A chart was shown entitled “Non- 
perishables, Status of Overage Provisions.”) 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 151.) 

We want to show the number of provisions and the percentage that 
is over age. 

This is in millions of pounds and you can see we had about 215 
million pounds, and in August, 31, August, 1954, 10.5 percent was 1951 
pack or earlier. 

On February 28, 1955, we had 6.6 percent of 1952 an earlier pack. 

In March, we had reduced it to 5.5 percent. (A chart was shown 
entitled “Breakdown of Nonperishables by Months of Supply, August 
1954.”) 

(The chart referred to appears on p. 152.) 

Mr. Fasce.yu. That is on 275 items. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Pincus. In the task-force report, that was already alluded to 
this morning, I believe, on pages 35 and 36, starting at the bottom of 
page 35, there is a statement that 13 percent of the Navy inventories 
dollarwise consists of food that was packed as far back as 1951, or 
prior. 

Is there any chance of reconciling those figures to one figure by vol- 
ume and the other by dollars? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is probably the difference and we would be 
glad to provide those figures to the committee. I regret that I don’t 
have them now, as to the dollarwise percentage. 

Mr. Pincus. That is on the basis of pounds. 

Admiral Arnowp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pincus. I am sorry; I didn’t understand that. 

The Cuairman. Will you provide that to the committee ? 

Admiral Arno.p. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Committee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearing of your subcommittee I was asked 
to furnish you with the dollarwise percentage of Navy nonperishable provisions 
items packed in 1951 or earlier. In August 1954, our total inventories on hand 
amounted to $39,256,441.40. By our computation, the dollar value of 1951 or 
earlier date of pack nonperishable provisions on hand was $5,132,628.19, which 
is equal to 13.1 percent of the total inventory. This corresponds closely to the 
“13 percent” quoted at the bottom of page 35 of the task-force report. 

I trust this is the information your subcommittee desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral, SC, U.S. N., Chief of Bureau. 

Admiral Arnon. This is a breakdown of our nonperishables by 
number of months supply, as of August 1954. 

Fifty-seven percent of our items were made up of 1 to 10 months 
supply. Fifty-seven percent, in August. 

In 26 percent of our items we had 11 to 20 months supply. In 6 
percent, we had a 21 to 36 months supply, and in 11 percent, over 36. 

It is significant, I think. that all but two of the items listed by the 
task force in their report, fall into the last two brackets. 

Mr. Brownson. What was the period of time on the left hand or 
larger one of the blocks on your chart? 

Admiral Arnoup. One to ten months. Fifty-seven percent were in 
1 to 10 months supply. 

Mr. Fascetn. That represents operational and reserve. 

Admiral Arnotp. That is everything. (A chart was shown entitled 
“Hamburgers, Canned (Special Combat Rations)” which appears on 
p. 154.) 

Admiral Arnotp. In the hamburgers you have generally the same 
situation as pointed out in the cheese this morning. 

This is the figure we had on hand in August 1954, which was fur- 
nished to the task force. 

rm . ° % 

Che second block is our special program reserve as it stood as of 
April 1954, and that whole block is the total program reserve as it 
stood before April 1954. 

In other words in April 1954, we reduced the special program reserve 
requirement from the total of the second block to the bottom of the 
second block. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I notice that you changed your requirements as 
of April 1954. Why did you change your requirements? Was it as 
a result of the task force disclosure of these facts, or was it a result 
of some important change in military planning? 

Admiral Arnotp. This happened in April 1954, which was before 
the task force. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Why did you make that change in your require- 
ments ? 
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Admiral Arnotp. Mainly it was the result in the planning which 

was furnished to us by the people who have to mount out the troops. 
In other words it was largely a result of reduction in the total number 
of rations which we had to require on hand. 

There was another small change incidental to a change in the per- 
centage of the total ration, which is comprised of hamburgers. A 
small reduction. But the greater part of the reduction here was a 
reduction in military planning information. 

As you can see, olan we reduce our requirements, here—this is the 
inventory in the first block and the requirements is in the second two 
blocks. When we reduced the second, it gave us the third block availa- 
ble for distribution. 

The last block is the figure we furnished the task force and which 
is what one furnished to a small ship going out for an extended opera- 
tion, when the issue in such cases as rations of fresh beef would not 
be enough to keep her. She would then take a certain amount of this 
canned hamburger to supplement the fresh rations. That is what this 
is. The next to last block includes this. The 7,841 includes the 1,233, 
and the difference is in the number of issues we made as a result of 
our encouraged-issue program. 

Mr. Kireore. Then if you took the 7 ,841 pounds as the monthly issue 
figure to be used instead of the 1,233 pounds and then applied that to 
the 352,000 pounds, that still Can’ constitute what ? 

Admiral Arnotp. A 44 months’ supply. 

Mr. Kirgore. 44 months in which to work out 

Admiral Arnotp. This block right here (indicating). 

Mr. Kiigore. Now where you have an inventory by date of pack, 
vou can be sure that the issue of 7,841 pounds per month will go back 
to the earliest pack in storage. 

Admiral Arnotp. They will also issue the oldest pack, first, and by 
getting a date-of-age pack, we will be able to police that and be sure 
it is being done. 

Mr. Kircore. With something in the —t of 4 years still re- 
quired to work out that 35: 2,000 pounds, I don’t know offhand just 
what the amount of that hs umburger was bought at the beginning of 
the period covered in this survey, but some of it would go back cer- 

tainly to 1950 and 1951. In the addition of that 44 months, do you 
feel you can work it out safely ? 

Admiral Arnotp. This 7,841 is not on the basis of a required issue. 
This was on the basis of an encouraged issue. 

These figures were taken at August 1954, before we had any kind of 
a forced issue, at all. 

Mr. Kuieore. Is this a current use in excess of the 7 thousand 
pounds? 

(A chart entitled “Hamburgers, Canned (Special Combat Ration, 
March 1955)” follows :) 
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Admiral Arnoup. This shows we have reduced it from 886,020, to 
§78,924. 

Now the second block is the same as on the previous chart, the second 
block. 

That leaves an available issue of 154,050 pounds. Now the current 
rate of issue amounts to I believe 5-months’ supply, over and above the 
533,000 figure. 

Mr. Kireore. In that connection are you in a position to know now 
whether or not all of that supply on hand—roughly this 154,000 
pounds—is usable? 

Admiral Arno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kireore. It is good food. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. I will stake my reputation on that. 

Mr. Kireore. In so far as the maintenance of this 533,000 pounds, 
which is your special program reserve level, have you done anything 
to assure its being issued in order that that reserve stock will be main- 
tained as being of fairly recent pack ? 

Admiral Arnotp. When we get down to this level right here, that 
is where the inventory will be brought down from the first block to the 
second block as a result of our forced-issue program, then we will 
have to look at everything in stock and we will make a decision based 
on the age of that pack, what kind of forced-issue program from now 
on we are going to have to have, in addition to what we have now, to 
insure rotation. Not to bring down excess, but to insure rotation. 

Mr. Jonas. Why did you make that decision in April 1954, to install 
this encouragement program to use up the hamburgers? Is it because 
you realized you were accumulating too big a store of hamburgers ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Did you say the encouraged issue ? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. It was because we saw this situation and we 
hoped to be able to take care of it without a forced issue. 

Mr. Jonas. You realized, then, when that decision was made, that 
you had too big a supply of hamburgers, or a supply in excess of 
any conceivable need. 

_Admiral Arnotp. That we could foresee at that time, that is right, 
sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Are you buying any hamburgers, now? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir; we did not buy any hamburgers in 1954 
and we have none under buy, now. 

Mr. Jonas. You did not acquire any hamburger stock in 1954? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. And you have not bought any in 1955? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. What is the situation with respect to cheese? Did you 
buy any cheese in 1954? : 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Jonas. Have you bought any in 1955? 

Admiral Arnotp. No. 

Mr. Jonas. At least it can be said that you are trying to work your 
way out of this situation and not increase the trouble. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. You have on your chart a statement that that is special 
combat ration. Actually that is a part of normal subsistence, is it not? 
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Admiral Arnotp. No, Mr. Curtis; it is not. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me understand what you testified. In your monthly 
replenishable issues, when you said you gave that to ships that were 
going out on a tour that would take them beyond their normal fresh 
meat supply, that sounded like a normal operation. 

Admiral Arnotp. I think I said to “smaller” ships. 

Mr. Curtis. Well smaller ships or whatever you want to say, but 
that sounds like a normal operation in the Navy. 

Admiral Arnoip. Not normal in peacetime. Sometimes there are 
issues made, and that accounts for this very small figure. 

Mr. Curtis. My point is, is this a ration that is solely special com- 
bat, or does it have a normal place in the normal operation ? 

Admiral Arnotp. If you consider that an occasional issue to a small 
ship is a normal issue, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am trying to find out. What is that 
figure ? 

Admiral Arnot. 9,800. 

Mr. Curtis. 9,800 is a normal issue, is that right? 

Admiral Arnotp. We can expect that we will be issuing every 
month about that number, based on that. 

Mr. Curtis. Then isn’t my original statement true, that this is a 
common item between normal subsistence and special combat ? 

Admiral Arnoitp. With this compensation. I don’t believe—if we 
had no use for it in the second block, I don’t think we would buy it 
here, at all. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is a very pertinent observation, that in 
order to create a turnover of your special combat ration, you do put it 
into your normal issue. 

Admiral Arnotp. Since we have to have it as a special combat ra- 
tion, we do allow it for certain special purposes; yes. 

Mr. Curtis. That is fine. 

Mr. Houirretp. Isn’t it also true that this is canned in such a way 
that it has a long preservative period, where the ordinary hamburger 
that you buy is in a fresh state, a frozen state, or some other immedi- 
ately useable state ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. So in effect you must have a special canning job 
on this, in order to have your special combat rations over a period of 
time ? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct. 

Another point about an item like hamburger, canned, with its special 
processing, it is more expensive than the fresh product, which is 
another reason why we don’t like to feed it every day. 

Mr. Brown. How long is that prepared combat ration supposed to 
keep in cans? Of course I know fresh hamburger won’t keep very 
long. A few days, at the best. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I would say, Mr. Brown, that 3 years is a safe 
keep on this, sir. Depending on the temperature of the storage. 

Mr. Brown. But you had a lot of it more than 3 years old. 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houirme.p. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be explained that 
this hamburger is partially cooked and is stored, as I understand it, in 
lard, or grease, in order that it will be preserved. 
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Admiral Arnoup. As a matter of fact Mr. Holifield it has a low fat 
content because that enhances its keeping qualities. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. And it is partially cooked to kill bacteria. 

Admiral Arnoutp. You can eat it right from the can, not unlike 
well seasoned cold meat loaf. 

Mr. Curtis. What is the size of the can? 

Admiral Arnotp. This is a can of it right here. 

Mr. Brownson. The processing and canning must make that ham- 
burger a great deal more expensive than the ordinary hamburger. 
When you serve that in your messes you do it only to prevent spoilage 
and not as a part of your ordinary feeding program, do you not? 

Admiral Arnotp. And also in the case of a small ship that is going 
away on a long trip, it gives us a way to beef up the normal meat 
ration. If she runs out of refrigerated products she can use this and 
give more variety in the mess. 

Mr. Brownson. When you set your requirements for this special 
type of processed hamburger in cans, you set that on the basis of the 
figure you get from the planning staff, is that right? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any way of feeding them information 
back at the planning level so they take into consideration how much 
of an item you can possibly put out through normal channels to keep 
the stock fresh? Do they realize the slow rate of issue of the ham- 
burger through normal channels? 

Admiral Arnotp. They know it is slow. They know it is slow and 
they realize when they set these things that in all likelihood we will 
have to have some kind of encouraged or forced issue to get it out on a 
rotated basis. 

Mr. Brownson. Your forced issue is now getting rid of the surplus 
you were caught with in 1951 and 1952? 

Admiral Arnotp. And before 1954, sir, if we look at it this way, 
since this is the old pack. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I notice that your heavy purchases were in 1951, 
1952, and 1953, beginning in late 1950. 

Weren’t your heavy purchases of this item due to the fact that we 
had an unsettled world condition and the Korean emergency was on, 
I believe, during those years. Did that have any effect upon it? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes; it did. It had a definite effect, I think, on 
the establishment of the requirements of the number of rations we 
had to have on hand. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. And if we do not have international pressure on, 
to the extent that we had at that time, your group that established 
a requirements would undoubtedly not purchase so much, would 
they ‘ 

Admiral Arnoxp. In a military sense, sir, it would depend on what 
they saw for the future. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I wondered if it depended completely upon the 
number of men, or if an anticipated trouble period might have some- 
thing to do with it, also. 

Admiral Arnowp. Basically it is the result of two factors. The 
number of men to be supported and the number of days for which 
the rations must be ready. That gives you a number of days rations. 
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Then when you take this standard B ration book that I showed 
you before lunch, that establishes when you put those together, a 
figure on how many hamburgers we need to have. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Your requirements, then are established on this 
criteria that you give us, and on the basis of the time that you take 
to replenish the pipeline to keep those supplies moving in case of an 
emergency. 

Admiral Arnoip. Frankly, Mr. Holifield, in this particular item of 
hamburgers, we assume that the purpose for which these things would 
be required would be of such a nature that they would be required 
immediately, within less time than we could get them, and a long 
period of resupply is not involved. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, that is a very interesting line of ques- 
tioning. I am very much interested in it. 

Did you use any of these combat rations and send hamburgers over 
to the boys during the Korean War, out of these reserves? Did you 
feed hamburgers to them, then ? 

Admiral Arnotp. I am quite sure that we did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. I mean canned hamburgers, now. You say they were 
combat rations and if there was a war going on, you would use combat 
rations during combat, wouldn’t you? 

Admiral Arnoxp. If you did not have any refrigeration. 

Mr. Brown. You didn’t have refrigeration over in Korea. Do you 
— whether your Navy used canned hamburgers during the Korean 

ar? 

Admiral Arnotp. If the Chairman has no objection, may I ask 
one of the Marine officers to come forward on that? 

Mr. Brown. Well, let me goon from there. Nobody seems to know. 

As I understood the questioning of the gentleman from California, 
it indicated that that was the reason why there was such a large in- 
crease in canned hamburger. 

However, I notice that that large increase came right at the 
time when you were supposed to be eating hamburger. The combat 
was going on, which evidently means that you not only furnished 
enough hamburger for the men engaged in the Korean War, but you 
were building up this large surplus at the same time. Is that not 
correct ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We were building up this amount here, sir, which 
the people in the planning department told us we should always have 
ready. 

Mr. Brown. Well, if you didn’t have them ready during the war, 
you certainly got them ready fast, didn’t you? In other words, you 
were not only furnishing whatever hamburgers or food that was nec- 
essary for the naval men who were engaged in the Korean War— 
that could be taken from combat reserves or combat supplies or what- 
ever you want to call them—but in addition you were adding all these 
other stocks of hamburgers. 

Now, if you are not using hamburgers in time of war, when on earth 
are you using them ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I think we used them then. 

Mr. Brown. On top of that you not only met your needs for war 
purposes but you also built up this huge reserve, is that right? 

Admiral Arnotp. We built a reserve because we were told by the 
planners—— 
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Mr. Brown. Usually reserves are depleted in time of war and built 
up in time of peace. It appears that you didn’t deplete your reserves 
in time of war, but instead, built them up. 

Admiral ArNotp. I would like Lieutenant Commander Cooil to 
testify to this from some knowledge he has. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COMDR. ROBERT W. COOIL, DIRECTOR, STOCK 
CONTROL DIVISION, NAVY PROVISIONS SUPPLY OFFICE 


Commander Coor. I am Lt. Comdr. Robert Cooil. 

Actually the present programs for which these rations and of 
which hamburgers are now a component part are similar to a program 
in effect prior to Korea. That program was known and it is not classi- 
fied any longer because it is a dead program—as “Operation Wigy.” 

Mr. McCormack. Why Wigy? 

Commander Coom. It happened to be a code name for a classified 
program, sir. 

That program was mounted out with the Marines in a period, I 
understand of less than 72 hours. 

Mr. Brown. Did that include hamburgers? 

Commander Coom. I don’t know whether hamburgers were a com- 
ponent part of Operation Wigy or not. 

Mr. Brown. It would be interesting to know whether hamburgers 
were found necessary in time of war, or were found unnecessary. 

Could you find out for us and tell us. 

Commander Coom. I believe we can, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BurEAvU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 16, 1955. 


Hon. Witt1AM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee, 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: During the hearing of your subcommittee, the Navy was 
asked to let you know whether or not canned hamburgers were used during the 
conflict in Korea and if they were a part of the ‘‘Wigy” program. Headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps in March 28, 1950, required that the Navy under 
program ‘“Wigy” provide support for ration items for initial issue and a 30-day 
resupply ; and further required a 10-day readiness for this material at the ports 
of embarkation for certain designated Marine troops. 

The Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif., was designated as the depot to 
provide these rations for the Fieet Marine Force, Pacific units based at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific units based at El Toro, 
Calif. Included in the original “Wigy’” requirements for this program were 
83,609 pounds of canned hamburger. I am sorry that our records at this time 
do not show just how the decision was made that hamburgers were to be included. 
It would be logical to assume that it was a joint Navy-Marine Corps decision. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, in July of 1950, made available to the 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacifiic, as requested by the commanding general, Fleet 
Marine Forces, Pacific, the material requirements at the assembly points desig- 
nated by the commanding general, Fleet Marine Forces, Pacific. The provisions 
were outloaded within a period of 72 hours. 

I trust that this furnishes the information your Subcommittee wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral, SO, USN, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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Mr. Brown. Go ahead. 

Commander Coom. After that time—and we are bordering on 
classified information—a similar program was set up which is repre- 
sented by the figures in these columns, at the present time. It was 
based upon a similar type of operation having to take place again, 
upon short notice, to go with certain Marine Corps, or other units. 
That program has been changed over the years, both up and down. 
At the present time it is based upon a certain number of men required 
to be fed the B ration, which is uniform and standardized throughout 
the Armed Forces. ‘The study was made and is based upon 5 years’ 
work by our best dieticians. 

The CHarrMANn. You say you have a standardized ration now, for 
all services ? 

Commander Coom. Yes, sir. 

Making up part of what we call a B ration, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is a B ration? 

Commander Coot. It is a ration designed to be fed to a group of 
men where they do not have refrigeration facilities available to them. 

The Cuarrman. A B ration is only a battle ration ? 

Commander Coorn. It is a ration intended for use at any time we are 
feeding a group of men collectively—not as individual soldiers who 
have a can in their own pocket and open it up, but where we actually 
subsist them in some form of a mess operation. 

Admiral Arnotp. Where there is no refrigeration available. 

Mr. Houtrte.tp. Would it be in order for the witness to tell the com- 
mittee the different types of rations, A, B, C and tell how they are 
used and so forth ? 

The Cuarrman. Before he answers that, will you permit him to go 
ahead with the answer to my question. 

I am reading from the task force report on page 29: 

A ration is, in military parlance, the food issued to 1 man for 1 day. The 
Army and Air Force have one ration; the Navy has another ration; and the 
Marine Corps have still another ration. 

Is that right ? 

Commander Coot. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We should know about the normal ration before we 
learn about this B ration. 

It we are going to get what we are trying to get—that is, cooperation 
between different departments—and establish one supply system of 
nonperishable items, then we ought to start out by equalizing the 
rations, it seems to me, between the services. 

I understand that there has been an effort to establish one ration for 
all services, so that you could have the thing I am talking about, but 
that it has been resisted. For instance— 
it is noted that the the per-plate cost of the Navy ration was $1.54, whereas the 
per-plate cost of Army and Air Force troops in the same area was $1.07. At the 
naval station in Newport, R. I., the actual per-plate cost of rations served was 
quoted at $1.34, whereas soldiers in nearby Army installations were served at a 
per-plate cost of $1.05. 

Now, that is your ordinary ration. If you can get the ordinary 
ration straightened out, we won’t talk so much about the B ration. 
We are trying to get a unified system in the different services? 

Is it your judgment that the best thing to do is to establish a com- 
mon ration for the services? 
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Admiral Arnoxp. In the Navy, Mr. Chairman, we have peculiar 
problems. ‘The Army subsists its men in much larger groups than we 
do. We believe that for our purposes, on board ship, particularly, that 
the present system of allowing a certain number of ounces of this, a 
certain number of ounces of that, and using that as the basis for our 
ration, is the one that suits our needs the best. 

Now, that takes care of the situation such as you have in foreign 
ports where ships for example go in and prices vary from one location 
to another. The system that the Navy has of allowing a ration of so 
many ounces of this and so many ounces of that, takes care of that 
variance in price differential between different locations. 

The CuarrMan. On page 31, the fourth paragraph, it says 

The task force is of the further opinion that an arbitrary list of food compo- 
nents of a ration would be impracticable in time of war. In fact, the Navy 
found it necessary to request suspension of its ration law during World War II. 

Admiral Arnoutp. We had to go to a monetary ration in World 
War II. 

The Cuarrman. Then why not go to a monetary ration in time of 
peace ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We feel, in peacetime, the ration we have is the 
better of the two. 

The Cuarrman. When you say, “We feel,” you mean, “We of the 
Navy feel”? 

Admiral Arnovp. That is right. 

We can cut over very quickly to a monetary ration. It is just a 
matter of issuing a dispatch of 20 words. 

The CHarrMan. Each service wants to maintain something special 
for itself, while the Nation could probably be served best if we could 
have unification. The Congress has tried to get unification of these 
supply systems for quite some time. It passed the Unification Act. 
The Secretary of Defense was given every power within himself, to 
do that. 

We find the civilian Secretaries of Defense trying to do somthing 
that is resisted by the military. I don’t speak to the Nav y, alone. I 
think the Army and the Air Force are also proud of their services 
and they have resisted to a great extent the effort to unify them, but 
it seems to me that the Navy is—from every evidence given by this 

task-force report—and I haven't seen you yet succ essfully dispute one 
charge set up by the task force, of their findings here. And while 
you are talking about this special B ration that is for war, let’s talk 
also about your allotments in time of peace. 

Could you tell me the value of your stock fund of all items for 
the Navy? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Do you mean total inventory ? 

The Crairnman. The total inventory in the stock fund for the Navy. 

Admiral ArnoLp. Our total inventory is between 14 and 15 billion 
dollars. 

The CHarrMan. You wouldn’t know what it was in the Army? 

The entire amount of stock funds run around what, about $86 
billion ? 

I understand it is $9.3 billion. 

Mr. Brown. In connection with your line of questioning, Mr. 
Chairman, may I call your attention to the second paragraph on page 
3 of this report. 
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The CuamrMan (reading) : 


Prior to World War II, all services procured their food requirements locally 
and menus were prepared at the consuming level. However, at the outbreak of 
the war and the tremendous expansion of our military forces, local procurement 
became completely inadequate to meet the increased needs. Accordingly, the 
Army organized a subsistence procurement system to centrally buy foods. It 
soon became evident that some form of planning was needed of what should be 
bought. This logically resulted in the development of preplanned menus, with 
the procurement system buying on a preplanned basis. The Navy, on the other 
hand, while utilizing the Army’s central procurement system, continued to plan 
meals at the local installation level, independent of any centralized plan. 

Is that true, sir? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is true, today, sir. We do not have a master 
menu service. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think that is the reason for these overstocks, 
and where your attention is called to them you suddenly force them 
out and feed them to the men. 

Admiral Arnon. No, sir; I don’t think the question of the master 
menu has any appreciable effect on overstocking. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on that? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. What is the effect on your system when you force out 
a great quantity of something like you are forcing out hamburgers? 
That has a considerable effect on your local menu, does it not ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes; it does. But a master menu affects—— 

Mr. Curtis. I was limiting my comment to that one thing. Cou- 
pled with that, I think this is a pertinent thing. What does it do to 
your other subsistence levels when you force out a great quantity of one 
item like hamburgers? You cut down the use of other items, do you 
not § 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that what has been hampering the forced issue of 
hamburgers? Has it been interfering with some of your other items? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not at a 10-percent rate; no, sir. 

Of course, in the case of hasheeears we are talking about a sub- 
stitution for fresh items. Perishable items. 

Mr. Curtis. You would be buying those on a day-to-day basis? 

Admiral Arnoitp. On a much more current basis than the canned 
foodstuffs. 

Mr. Krreore. Regarding the August 1954 chart, the last item on the 
right, the 1,233-pound entitled “monthly replenishable issues,” is that 
word “replenishable” used to indicate that if you had your stockpile 
and used that amount in that month, that you would replenish your 
stockpile by that amount? Is that how the word “replenishable” gets 
into your language? 

Admiral Arnoip. To meet the issue squarely, Mr. Kilgore, in an 
item of this kind which is a special combat ration, this figure is not 
of much significance insofar as our planning for buying is concerned. 

Mr. Krreore. I am curious in trying to understand what “replen- 
ishable” may mean, in connection with your usage, and in the increase 
between August 1954 and March 1955 replenishable item. 

I understand the purpose is the reduction of the stoekpile, but in 
ordinary times if you had your stockpile down to the planned level, 
or required level, I assume that this replenishable item would be the 
amount which would be issued for the purpose of keeping your stock- 
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pile current. ‘That you would issue that amount each month in order 
to rotate? 

Admiral Arnorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Kueore. Then what is the significance of the word “replen- 
ishable.” 

Admiral Arnoup. That is the issue we would make to a very small 
ship going out for a cruise, where she wanted to build up her fresh 
meat rations to the point where she would not run out of meat and 
have a dull menu because it had no variety. 

Mr. Kireore. Then, actually, though, the word “replenishable” as 
it applies here, does not apply to the replenishment of your overall 
Navy stockpile and has reference to the availability of that item to a 
small ship? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is right. 

Mr. Kureors. Then, from a long-range standpoint, assuming an 
effort to maintain a current supply of your required special combat 
ration in hamburgers, there would need to be, would there not, an 
amount required to be issued every month in order to keep that stock- 
pile rotating and keep it current? 

Admiral Arnoxp. If we have issues to reduce this excess or keep 
this amount rotated, to come into the 7841 bracket. If we had a forced 
issue to bring down an excess or to rotate. 

Mr. Kizeore. It would be the amount above your monthly “replen- 
ishable” issue, in order to rotate? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. I think attention should be invited to the fact that the 
current Army ration is prescribed by Executive order, as authorized 
by an act of Congress, while the Navy ration is not based upon an 
Executive order, and that applies to the Air Force as well as the 
Army, but the Navy ration is prescribed by statute, enacted by Con- 
gress. You have to act within the limitations of the act of Congress. 

Admiral Arnotp. With the ration law prescribed there, we feel 
that we should follow it. 

Mr. Jonas. I think at this point in the record this statement of 
the task force might be in order and I quote it, Mr. Chairman: 

The basic difference between the Army and Navy ration allowances is that 
the Army system is based on a monetary allowance which is determined by the 
cost index of the 39 components that are described in the Executive orders, 
while the Navy system is based on a quantitative allowance of food, indicating 
the allowable ounces of food by categories, such as “meat, fish and poultry,” 
“eggs,” “cereal and grain products,” et cetera. 

When the components of the Army-Air Force ration and the components as 
listed in the Navy ration law are figured on the same price list, it is found that 
the money value of the two components are at wide variance—the Navy being 
legislatively allowed a ration substantially greater in money value than the 
Army-Air Force ration. 


You didn’t follow that statutory requirement during the war. 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe it ioe Tawks “allowed.” We don’t ac- 
tually, today, use up the full money value of that allowance. We are 
allowed to, but we don’t. 

Mr. Jonas. That is the maximum. 

The CHatrman. Since it is costing more, they can easily come down. 
They don’t have to take the maximum. The task force found there 
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was an increase of 25 percent. On page 31, the second paragraph, it 
says: 


The committee has also reviewed the documents and statistical tabulations 
whereby the Army contends that the list of components in the proposed uniform- 
ration-law legislation previously submitted by the Department of Defense would 
have the effect of unnecessarily raising the cost of subsisting the Army and 
Air Force, and are in agreement that their estimate of about 25 percent increase 
in cost is substantially correct. 


Now, I read on page 30, again, the second paragraph: 


It is difficult for the task force to understand why the Department of Defense 
has been so extremely lax in allowing such inequitable legislation, which con- 
cerns the daily life, the health, welfare, and morale of the Armed Forces, to 
continue. The need for corrective legislation, prescribing a uniform ration was 
recognized and preliminary work was begun on such a law as far back as 1949. 


Mr. Brown. Read that next sentence. 
The CuarrMAN (reading) : 


The responsible officials of each of the military services were enthusiastic 
in voicing the need for such legislation, but for more than 5 years have been 
unable to reach agreement concerning the kind of uniform ration law that would 
provide adequate and wholesome sustenance, without either discrimination or 
preferential treatment to all members of the military organizations. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, unable to get unanimous concurrence among the military 
departments, finally submitted for approval proposed legislation on a uniform- 
ration law to the Bureau of the Budget, for inclusion in its legislative program 
for 1953. The proposed bill followed the Navy concept of specifying the quan- 
tities of specific food components authorized to be issued as the basic ration. 
The Army did not concur on two grounds: (1) that the Military Establishment 
should, in the event of all-out war, determine specifically what it needs to 
properly feed itself; and (2) that the list of components indicated in the 
proposed bill would unnecessarily raise the legislatively allowable cost of feed- 
ing by an estimated 25 percent which, under current strength of the Army and 
Air Force and food costs, amounts to approximately $172 million annually. 
The Bureau of the Budget also refused to approve the proposed legislation of the 
Department of Defense, and advocated in its place a bill based on a monetary 
allowance in which the Secretary of Defense would have broad authority to 
prescribe the ration, rather than specific quantitative allowances. The Bureau 
of the Budget communicated their position to the Department of Defense in 
September 1953, and further action, since that time, in getting a uniform-ration 
law enacted has remained practically dormant. 


Mr. Brown. There is your responsibility. I don’t believe you can 
blame the task force or the Hoover Commission for calling attention 
to facts such as that, as to what the real trouble is. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Chairman, of course, if you read this whole 
task-force report, you will find out that they give both sides of the 
question. It isn’t fair, I think, for any of us to take certain parts 
of it and read it to support a certain viewpoint. 

Historically there has been a reason for the Navy having a different 
menu than the Army and the Air Force. 

The task force further states that the present method of allowing 
the discretion to the Secretary of Defense should be continued as 
to the specifying of diets and it also says in the task force that there 
is a 25-percent saving in the Army and the Air Force menus as a result 
of leaving this discretion. 

I have looked at a lot of these task-force reports on the Hoover 
Commission and I have taken objections to many of the things in 
the task-force reports. I found out in many instances the task-force 
reports are biased, they are one-sided, and don’t give the whole 
picture. 
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I, for one member of this committee, won’t measure the Navy’s 
actions by something that is in the task-force report. I think I have 
to say this in all fairness. 

The CuHatrman. The Bureau of the Budget agreed with the task 
force. They have been trying to get this thing passed. 

It says at page 32, at the top, “Accordingly, it is the conclusion of 
the task force that a uniform-ration law should be enacted, * * *”, 

I think we all agree with that. 

* * * without further procrastination, which will rescind present inequitable 
ration legislation; and that it should authorize the Secretary of Defense to 
prescribe uniform rations and special rations for the military services. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. This is a recommendation to change the law under 
which these men operate. That happens to be within the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

It is perfectly proper for the task force to advocate changing the 
law, but it is up to the Congress to take that into consideration. 

The Cuarrman. It is within the jurisdiction of this committee to 
make recommendations for legislation. The proposed legislation 
would go to Armed Services but we do make the necessary recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I might comment, this committee has 
jurisdiction over the unification act and this is an illustration of the 
sort of unification which we can accomplish. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. That jurisdiction has been taken away from this 
committee and put in the Armed Services Committee. 

I know when it happened because I spoke against it and was over- 
ruled. 

Mr. Curtis. Not with regard to the use of common-use items. 

The CuatrMan. We will go into the question of jurisdiction later. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, could I ask another question on this 
general problem? I am trying to follow the line of questioning Mr. 
Brownson directed as to whether or not those planning these mobili- 
zation stock levels, like this hamburger, take into consideration the 
desired turnover, let us say, to prevent spoiling, or the fact that you 
have overaged stock, and whether or not they take into consideration 
the actual usage. 

I believe you said they did take that into consideration. Am I 
right or wrong? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, Mr. Curtis, I couldn’t say that. The mili- 
tary planners 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s put it this way: In the Supply Corps, you do 
feed that information back to the planners, so they can take that into 
consideration if they so choose? 

Admiral Arnotp. I will put it this way, sir: If we found out that 
by an action of planning here it was going to cost us a great deal of 
money in some way or other, it would be entirely proper for us to 
go to the planners and say, “This is going to cost us some money. 
Do you really need what you say you are going to need ?” 

Mr. Curtis. Would you go in on hamburgers and say, “Well, now, 
we can use a certain amount of those special combat rations for normal 
issue to the small ships, but that will only amount to 1,000 pounds plus 
a month, and that will give us a certain turnover on a stock of a 
certain amount”? 
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That quantity, you run the risk of reaching an age where it would 
have to be destroyed. Would that sort of information be sent back? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No, sir. 

If the people who are doing the planning say that they have to 
have this figure of 533,000 pounds in order to meet their needs for 
mounting out, we would go along with that. If they. stuck to their 
decision to hold to that, we would abide by it. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that they have a plant, but I am wondering 
what information you might give them, and also what information you 
might give them on how much you can force out. I expect there is a 
limit on how much you can force out, is there not ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Not to the extent that it affects this thing. 

At the present rate of issue—and this program to my mind hasn’t 
gotten into full swing yet—it won’t take very long to get into the 
154,000 pounds, and this will actually increase in the next few months. 
It will not increase in percentage but when the program really begins 
to get rolling a little faster, this amount will come up (indicating). 

Mr. Curtis. I was amazed and very disturbed to hear you make the 
remark that no hamburgers at all were purchased in 1954, for example. 

One of the things we ieee been most interested in is having planned 
purchasing so that you don’t go into the market and buy vast quanti- 
ties at one time and then lay out of the market for a period as long 
as a year. That creates havoc in our civilian markets. You can 
appreciate that. That is another reason for this planning which 
apparently didn’t exist here at all. 

Wouldn’t you agree it is not a good thing to have a system whereby 
you are in the market heavy 1 year and not in it at all another year? 

Admiral Arnotp. I think a great deal depends upon the amount of 
age of pack that is in here. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not talking about another principle, but a prin- 
ciple that is directly related to procurement. Is it not a standard 
procedure and are there not directives to the various services, to try 
to plan your procuring so that you don’t go into the market all in 
1 or 2 years and then for a whole year be completely out of it? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. The very fact that you haven’t been in the market for 
hamburgers for 1954, is just as much an error, in my judgment, as 
these things that have been pointed out. Now, wouldn’t you agree 
with that? As far as planned procurement is concerned? 'The fact 
that you haven’t been in the market. You haven’t planned to procure 
in a manner whereby you would be in the market to a certain extent 
each year, instead of being completely out of the market for 1 whole 

ear. 
‘ Admiral Arnotp. I will agree with this, Mr. Curtis, that to the 
extent that we had packs that are over 3 years old that perhaps it 
would have been a good idea to buy some in 1954. But assuming all 
of this was made up of a pack of 2 years or under, I would say we 
would be foolish to go out and buy. 

Mr. Curtis. I am trying to point up the situation that you find 

ourself in, when you do fail to plan along these lines. Then, you 
om to make a second mistake to correct the first one. Now, granted, 
I think you had to stay out of the market in 1954, but that is some of 
the damage that has been caused by this lack of planning. 
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Admiral Arnotp. I would agree with you that it is certainly desir- 
able, if we were able to do it on a planned basis to go into the market 
every year. 

Mr. Curtis. Why are you not able to? I have seen no reason given 
as to why you cannot do your planning. Certainly you can’t if you 
do not give our information to the people who set up these stock 
levels. If you don’t give them the information that you have available 
about uses, why, they can’t take it into consideration. 

McCormack. How many years’ supply of frankfurters do you 
have on hand ? 

Admiral Arnon. We have achart on that. 

(A chart was shown entitled “Frankfurters, canned, August 1954.”) 

Mr. McCormack. Hamburgers, I want. 

Admiral Arnotp. I thought you said frankfurters. 

Mr. McCormack. I did, but I changed my mind to hamburgers. 

Admiral Arnotp. These are the hamburgers here (indicating). 

Mr. McCormack. How many years’ supply do you have? 

Admiral ArNnotp. Over and above this “special program, reserve” 
is a 5 months’ supply. 

Now, at the rate we expect to issue these, I would say we could come 
down to the 533,000 level in about 5 months. 

I am afraid I haven’t answered your question, Mr. McCormack. Do 
you mean in terms of our current rate of issue ? 

Mr. McCormack. What supply do you have on hand ? 

Admiral Arnotp. This is 687,924 here. 

If this rate of issue, of 32,431, were to continue, we would have 
between 20 and 30 months. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, getting away from hamburgers for the mo- 
ment, take on the general purchase of common supplies and items, is 
the purchase for the three services integrated ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. There are joint operations in these several areas: 
Petroleum—and we buy all our fuels through one joint purchasing 
agency here in Washington. That is gasoline, fuel oil for ships, and 
packaged lube oil products. Motor gasoline, also. It is the Joint 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency. 

Mr. McCormack. How about the distribution? Is there an in- 
tegrated distribution system ? 

Admiral Arnon. It is integrated to a large extent overseas by areas 
but not in this country. It is a very complicated distribution system 
across the board for petroleum. 

Mr. McCormack. You have some of your items integrated and 
some not. 

Admiral Arnotp. And the purchase is integrated also in medical 
and dental, in lumber. 

Mr. McCormack. Medical and dental is done by the Joint Military 
Agency, isn’t it? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir; in New York. 

Food, of course, is purchased by the Army. 

= aac ge se Why can’t you have an integrated system for all 
items 

Admiral Arnotp. It has been our experience that where you have 
a wide range of items common to the three services as you have here, 
you can have an integrated purchasing system without too much 
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trouble and I would like to say, as the task force has pointed out, that 
here the Army has done a fine job. 

In petroleum, also, we have a wide range of common items. In 
lumber and in medical and dental supplies. A high degree of common 
items between the two services. 

Now, when you get into highly technical items like airplane parts 
and electronic parts, the problem of the relationship between the user 
and the man who is doing the purchasing, has to be very close. It is 
important, to my mind, that they be on the same organizational level. 

Mr. McCormack. I said common items. Do you call them common 
items? 

Admiral Arnoip. Not generally; no. 

Mr. McCormack. I was talking about common items. 

Mr. Jonas. I don’t believe the gentleman understood your question. 
It was brought out yesterday that 90 percent of common-use items 
are now purchased by the Army for all services. 

Admiral Arnoup. You are talking about items other than food, Mr. 
McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Clothing and equipment, subsistence, dental sup- 
plies, poterenm oils and lubricants, medical and dental, transporta- 
tion, chemical, signal, ordnance and general supplies, ordnance parts, 
engineers’ general supplies, engineers’ parts, defense supply service. 
They are in your Army, your Navy, and your Marine Corps. We have 
a chart here supplying information from the Department of Defense. 

I am looking at it broadly, Admiral, to see what benefit we can get 
so far as the future is concerned. 

Don’t you think that as widely and as broadly an integrated system 
as possible will be to the best interests of the taxpayers as well as the 
three branches? 

Admiral Arnotp. I think you have to examine each commodity on 
its own merits and make the decisions on that basis. 

We have had some experiences where it worked out well and we had 
some others where in my opinion we would have been better off without 
it. I am stating my opinion. 

Mr. McCormack. Within the limited degree of integration as it 
exists now in purchasing, what do you have in relation to distribu- 
tion? Do you have any kind of integrated distribution ? 

Admiral Arnoitp. Do you mean between the two services? Not on 
a wide-spread scale; no, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, could there not be an improvement there? 

Admiral Arnotp. There is a very complicated question, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, and in view of the fact that we have a number of commis- 
sion reports due by which I think will deal with that problem, I don’t 
fee] I can give you an answer on that now. 

Mr. McCormack. I understand the Army furnishes food not only 
for itself but for the Air Force. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Arnot. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Why not for all three services? 

Admiral Arnotp. If we were to take a certain category of food 
and say that they should distribute it, or the armed services, then 
the question arises on clothing, it ranges through the whole range of 
common items that you just mentioned. 

Mr. McCormack. This is food. I said the Army furnishes food 
for itself and the Air Force now. 
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Admiral Arnot. I think that, too, is related to the whole ques- 
tion of the Hoover Commission’s report, sir. I think the subject is 
all tied up together. With the procurement problem, the depot utiliza- 
tion problem and the other things I think we will get from the com- 
mission in time, and I don’t think we can give an answer to it at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Take on your medical and dental, where it is 
purchased by the Joint Military Agency. 

In the Army, in the uiedizal and dental, there are 13,400 different 
items. In the Navy, 5,600 different items. In the Air Force, 6,500 
different items. I imagine there is an awful lot of duplication there; 
isn’t there? 

Admiral Arnoutp. Well, a great many of those items are common 
to the three services but, for example, the Army has use for veteri- 
nary supplies which are carried in here and we don’t. That is one of 
the differences which exist. 

Mr. McCormack. I would rather not split hairs. I am not trying 
to cross-examine you, Admiral. You area manI respect. You occupy 
the rank you have. You are a man giving his life to his country and 
as far as every member here is concerned, we respect you and in any 
questions asked we don’t want to have you feel there is a reflection on 
you. I have profound respect for any of our professional men and 
career men. You are all human like we are, but we ought to have 
a common objective and a common end, whether we are legislators, 
or you wearing the uniform. Whether it is an enlisted man or a man 
with your rank. You didn’t get that rank without faithful service, 
and being recommended for it under severe scrutiny as to your record 


to date. Lam appreciating all that. 


Now, to come back to the medical-dental. 

In the Navy, there is $109,300,000 in the inventory. Is that about 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe it is, sir. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, the estimated sales for 1955 to the Navy, 
is $18,600,000. That is the information I have. Would that be sub- 
stantially correct ? 

Admiral Arnotp. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. That means in the inventory of the Navy there 
is a 6-year supply... If there were $18.6 million sales estimated for 55, 
and 109,300,000 inventory, that would mean roughly speaking, about 
a 6-year supply. Is that about right? 

Admiral Arnoxp. If you 

Mr. McCormack. You are not bound, now. You can look over 
your records and if you find anything different you have a right, so 
far as I am concerned, to revise your answer, but that is based on the 
information I have. 

Well, let me ask you this. Can you tell me what the inventory is 
of the Navy in medical and dental supplies ? 

Admiral Arnorp. I haven’t got the figures with me. 

Mr. McCormack. Assuming it is so, that would represent about a 
6-years supply, wouldn't it? 

Admiral Arnotp. When you take the total inventory and divide by 
the yearly issue, that is correct, sir. But as in the case of these items 
right here, we are obliged to carry a mobilization reserve of some of 
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the items in that medical store. So when you compare the total in- 
ventory against the monthly issues, you get a number of years supply, 
which is literally true, at the present rate of issue. But insofar as an 
inventory analysis is concerned it is not complete because it does not 
include the amount of material that we have to carry for mobilization 
reserve. 

Mr. McCormack. But the mobilization is $75 million. 


General mobilization reserve stock, $75 million. 

Peacetime operating stock, $9.2 million. 

Specific mobilization, reserve stock, $7 million. 

Excess stock for disposal, nothing. 

Excess reserve stock, $200,000. 

Finished goods in store, $23 million. 

Estimated sales, $18.6 million, medical and dental. 

That is information we recently received. 

Now when we were conducting hearings on H. R. 3322—you are 
aware of that bill are you not, Admiral? It has to do with the 
donable property going to colleges, universities, hospitals and schools. 
The committee has found that the Navy was selling some of the ball 
bats, and after the hearings, a request for information was made. 

A special subcommittee of this committee was informed there are 
about 1,000 of them. We have since learned that the Navy sold 30,000 
in Norfolk, and the Army has a pending sale of 50,000 on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Brown. They seem to be common-use items, if they have that 
many. 

Mr. McCormack. Would you call that a common-use item ? 

Admiral Arnoxtp. I would be inclined to agree with Mr. Brown, 
yes. Depending on the taste of the batter who is going to swing at the 

all, sir. I don’t know whether they are or not. 

Mr. McCormack. How do you account for them ? 

Admiral Arnotp. They are most likely a holdover from the war, 
sir. I do not know the facts. 

Mr. McCormack. We find out that the Air Force has several acres 
of garbage cans in Topeka, Kans. Do you know whether the Navy 
has any of them? 

Admiral Arnotp. I couldn’t say whether we do or not, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you think you could use a few garbage cans for 
some of that salmon packed back there in 1948, and some of that 
cheese ? 

Admiral ArNo.p, No, sir, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. You could use a few couldn’t you ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not unless it went bad. 

“ Brown. You can’t throw it all overboard. Some of it is on 
and. 

Admiral Arnotp. We didn’t throw much overboard, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. It seems to me, however, that serious considera- 
tion should be given to as complete an integration of both purchasing 
and distribution responsibility between services. 

I make that observation for the benefit of Secretary Thomas, for 
whatever value it might be worth, that he might transmit it to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I have also enjoyed meeting Secretary Thomas. I don’t have much 
opportunity to meet the Secretary of Defense to transmit my views to 
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him but I hope the Secretary of the Navy will transmit the view to 
the Secretary of Defense that the intent of Congress be carried out 
as quickly as possible, and I think a lot of your headaches will be 
removed, 

The CHarrman. Mr. Jonas 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to ask the admiral to comment on a state- 
ment made by Mr. White in his famous Reader’s Digest article, in 
which he discusses the situation in the Canal Zone. 

Did you read that article, sir? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. White contends, or states that we have 138 ware- 
houses along a 45-mile waterfront in the Canal Zone, some of which 
are operated by each one of the different services. Is that correct? 

Admiral Arnotp. I think it is, yes, sir. Each of the four services 
operates down there. 

Mr. Jonas. And each of the services maintains its own warehouse 
system. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I think the fifth service is the Panama Canal Company. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you know whether all the warehouses are full, at the 
present time? 

Admiral Arnotp. I am not prepared to say whether or not they 
are but I doubt that they are. A large number of them I know were 
built during the war and I am sure so far as the Navy is concerned, we 
are not basing the same number of ships and men down there that we 
were during the war. 

Mr. Jonas. Doesn’t that constitute a classic example of how we 
could save money? If we have 138 warehouses, each of which, just 
for example, is half full, we could get along with half that number of 
warehouses, couldn’t we? You could put Army material and Navy 
material and Air Force material in the same warehouses. But you 
can’t do it when you operate separate systems, can you? 

Admiral Arnoxp. No sir, we can put Army material in Navy ware- 
houses, and vice versa. We do it. 

We are operating in Seattle, today, in our cold-storage plant, han- 
dling Army material. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have just one warehouse force there to do that? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. A Navy force, entirely. 

Mr. Jonas. Well, you are doing something along the lines Mr. Mc- 
Cormack suggested, then. 

Admiral Anwesp. Yes. 

i aa Jonas. Where else are you undertaking to unify along those 
ines 

Admiral Arnotp. I could give you several quick examples. We 
have at Clearfield, Utah, we have a large depot there and part of that 
space has been made available to the Air Forces. The same thing 
applies to our naval depot in Spokane. 

r. Jonas. If you can do it in specific instances, why can’t you do it 
throughout the services, then ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We can in specific locality, sir. I think wherever 
we find a situation in a locality where one service has space and the 
other one needs it, I think that is being done. 
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Now the Reader’s Digest article, surely, didn’t say one service was 
bulging where the other was short. It just said we had 138 ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Jonas. What is the comment you made about the situation in 
Seattle, sir. 

Admiral Arnotp. Our Navy cold-storage plant at Seattle handles 
fresh produce for the Army which mainly supports their troops. 

Mr. Jonas. I thought the Army had a cold-storage warehouse, 
there. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I believe not, sir. Not at dockside. 

Mr. Jonas. How about Auburn? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. That is not a dockside, though. 

It makes a cheaper operation if you can unload the ship from a cold- 
storage warehouse direct into a reefer ship. 

Mr. Jonas. There are places where you can have a unified distri- 
bution system as well as a procurement system. 

Admiral Arnotp. I would put it another way, sir. You can have 
cross-servicing and use the facilities. It is not quite the same thing, 
because the stock that goes through that Navy depot, is Army-owned 
stock. We handle it for them. 

Mr. Jonas. Is there any substantial effort being made by the De- 
fense Department now, currently, to expand wherever possible, this 
unification system, or put it into effect? 

Admiral ArNotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you feel, sir, that you are moving as rapidly in that 
direction as you can? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I feel that we are moving about as rapidly as we 
can without causing a great deal of confusion and difficulty. I think 
that we are moving in that direction. 

Mr. Jonas. Has any improvement in that situation been noticed in 
recent years? 

How does the situation, today, compare with 5 years ago? 

Admiral Arnotp. It is greatly ahead of where it was 5 years ago. 
For example, we are working today with Mr. Pike’s people on a com- 
bined storage and warehousing manual. 

Only recently, we completed a joint fuel operations manual. We 
are working with it every day, Mr. Jonas. 

Once a week, one of my people goes over and sits down with Mr. 
Pike’s people, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and we talk over our 
warehouses and materials handling problems. We develop such things 
as a common handbook for materials handling, and common standards 
under which we will replace equipment. I think we will eventually 
have materials handling equipment in one set of specifications. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I return to the subject of ham- 
nen" It seems to be quite a subject for discussion in numerous 
nlaces, 

Now, who fixed hamburgers as a needed part of the combat ration ? 
Was that fixed by the supply corps, or by you? 

Admiral Arnotp. That was fixed, here, by a group of all four serv- 
ices who got together and decided that hamburgers would be a part 
of the standard B ration. Before, it was a Navy decision. I think it 
was followed by the other services. 

Mr. Brown. Do you know whether or not hamburgers are a part of 
the regular menu, or ration of the Army combat troops? 
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Admiral Arno. I cannot say with certainty, but from my dis- 
cussions with Army people, I am almost sure that is true. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the amounts of hamburger supplied per man— 
I understand that is the way the ratios are fixed— the amount in the 
Army, is that equal to the amount you have on hand for the Navy, 
especially the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Arnotp. As specified in this book, it is exactly the same, 
sir. Whether the Army follows it, I cannot say. 

Mr. Brown. You feel you have followed exactly what they have 
suggested ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We have followed exactly what this book de- 
scribes for this quantity right here [indicating]. 

a Brown. And that is a lower amount that you had before April 
1954? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Then you have cut that down considerably between 
1954 and 1955. This is away down, is it not? 

Admiral Arnoxtp. It is down from 886,000, to 687,000. 

Mr. Brown. You have been dropping, then ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It is a good thing, in my opinion. 

The Marine divisions and the Army divisions fought side by side, 
and very gallantly. 

It would be interesting, at least to the committee, I think, to know 
whether or not the Marine fighting men on the front line were receiv- 
ing the same amount of hamburger as the Army men who were fighting 
on the front line. That seems to be the American way. I would like 
to know, if we can find out—especially in view of the fact that there 
is a difference, are more costly rations set up for the Navy than for 
the Army. 

‘Addinival Arnoip. That would not affect this very much, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. It might not affect your supply, but it might be of 
great interest to this committee to know whether the Navy was buying 
twice or three times as much hamburger for each fighting man as the 
Army was buying. 

Admiral Arnotp. I am sure that the Army and the Marines will 
be able to furnish that information to you, sir, when they appear. 

Mr. Brown. But you do not check back, as I understand it, with 
the other Armed Forces, or the officers in your position, with the 
Army or the Air Corps, to see what they are doing in connection with 
their food ration ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not with regard to the exact amount which they 
think they have to have on hand. 

Mr. Brown. They might have to have more on hand in total be- 
cause they have more men in the Army than you have in the Navy, 
but I am talking about per man. The available ration in case of 
emergency. 

Admiral Arnotp. I think we did that, Mr. Brown, when we got to- 
gether on the standard B ration, which includes a certain percentage 
and says that for every ration, the specified percentage for every ra- 
tion will be so many pounds of hamburgers. I believe the figure is 
seven-hundredths of 1 pound, per ration. That does not mean per 
meal. That means per daily ration. 
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Mr. Brown. In other words, that provides that each man is to get 
seven-tenths of a pound of hamburger each day ? 

Admiral Arnorp. Seven-hundredths for each day’s ration. 

Mr. Brown. That seems more reasonable. 

Admiral Arnorp. If we feed hamburgers every fourth day, that 
means every fourth day they get twenty-seven-hundredths of a 
pound. 

Mr. Brown. What do you give them the other days? You do not 
seem to have as big a supply in proportion. 

Admiral ArNotp. We give them canned franks, beef with gravy, 
items we carry in a similar ration to this. 

Mr. Brown. You did not have as high a supply of canned franks, 
for instance, based on your issuance, as you had in your supply of 
hamburgers. 

Admiral Arnotp. That is probably right. 

Mr. Brown. Or some of these other products? 

In other words, what I am getting at is, based on the amount of issu- 
ance—and that is what this report refers to all the time—on the rate of 
issuance, the average rate per month during this period of time, which 
was furnished by the Navy, you still had, as Mr. McCormack pointed 
out, practically 60 years—719 months’ supply—of hamburger. You 
only had 75 months’ supply of canned ham based on issuance, again. 
And chile con carne, 35 months’ ration. And corned beef, 23 months’ 
supply, based on issues. 

Now, the thing that I cannot understand quite yet—and I want to 
be as fair as I can, because as I said in the beginning we are all Navy 
at our house and I do not criticize the Navy if I can help it—but what 
I want to know is how you got so much out of proportion. 

Admiral Arnotp. Between the various items? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Let us say the people who got that B ration to- 
gether for some reason decided they wanted to serve franks at a lower 
rate than they did hamburgers. Then, we would set up in that case 
for the same number of rations a smaller number of pounds, you see. 

Perhaps they feel they do not have the same acceptability and they 
would set a lower ration component for the same number of men 
for the same number of days. I do not know why they did that. 

Mr. Brown. I also want to know why, in view of the fact that you 
were building up this reserve, in comparison to your issue—even 
though the Korean war ended before 1953, you continued to buy more 
end more and put it in reserve. Even though you had these huge 
—— from other years, in addition to what had been used during 
the war. 

In other words, you would not buy as much ammunition after peace 
= as you would be buying during wartime, would you? Should 
you 

Admiral Arnotp. Well, yes, sir, we might. If, for example, we 
arrived at the end of the war with a very low ammunition supply. 

Mr. Brown. You arrived here with a larger supply on hand than 
when you started. In other words, you only had 97,000 pounds of 
hamburger in 1950 on hand in your reserve, and that jumped to 221,000 
in 1951, when the Korean war was going on. That is a reserve on top 
of what you were feeding, or issuing. Then, it rose to 289,659 pounds 
in 1952. 
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I can agree with Secretary Thomas that it could be eaten up quickly, 
if you did not do anything, but that reserve was on top of what you 
were eating, out of fresh hamburger or out of canned launbninaie, or 
something else. In other words, that was added to your reserve. That 
increased your reserve. That is why I say, that you have been increas- 
ing your use of it, to get rid of this old stuff. 

Admiral Arnoutp. We have been doing that so that we could use 
up this “available for issue” figure, here. 

Mr. Brown. And the reason you had to try to use it up was because 
you increased that reserve much faster than you needed it. 

Why do you not just admit that and say it was somebody else’s mis- 
take and you are trying to correct it? I think we are sort of at odds 
around here. 

I actually believe—and I do not want to spoil you, now, as a wit- 
ness—but I actually believe that you and Secretary Thomas are trying 
to do some of the correcting. But why do you not say that it has been 
an unsatisfactory situation and that you are trying to correct it? 

Admiral Arnotp. This situation here, sir—if you will say that we 
needed this amount, here—I think the question at this time was 
whether we needed this amount, or not. 

If the planners said to us, “You’ve got to have so many rations for 
so oo mén ready on a few days’ notice,” then that is what we had 
to have. 

Now, the military situation may have changed in those 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Brown. Sure. The war stopped. 

Admiral Arnotp. There are other considerations than the stoppage 
of a war that might change our military planning. We have to plan 
ahead. We are not content in planning just for what will happen 
today. We have to plan ahead. 

Mr. Brown. There was a change and somebody decided beforehand 
that you did not need any hamburgers at all. Then suddenly somebody 
decided you needed a lot of hamburgers. 

Admiral Arnon. If the military planning changed, I think that 
justifies it. 

Mr. Brown. I do not see why a man would eat hamburgers in 1954 
and not eat them in 1950. 

Admiral Arnotp. If we had an emergency in 1954—— 

Mr. Brown. We had an emergency in 1950, certainly. 

Admiral Arnotp. Not of a nature that would call out this consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Brown. We sent a lot of men to Korea pretty fast, certainly, 
and it started on June 25, if I recall. 

Admiral Arnoxp. But I do not think they were operating under 
conditions that required this. 

Mr. Brown. In 1951, you not only met your demand but you in- 
creased your reserves to beat the band, and you kept on up into 1953, 
after the thing ended. 

Now, you find yourself in a position where you have more ham- 
burgers than you know what to do with, and you are increasing the 
use of them. 

Now, I am interested in finding out whether the Army did the same 
thing. Weare going to call a witness on that later on, as I understand. 

The same thing is true of this canned salmon. That happened be- 
fore you came in. We have not been buying salmon since. But what 
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are we going to do with it? Its certainly turning bad. It cannot 
be good after this long time. 

Admiral Arnotp. We have a Department of Agriculture certificate 
here which says it is good. 

Mr. Brown. Who examined it ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. A representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Brown. Who? When? 

Admiral Arnotp. Mr. Fred Dunn examined it on March 25, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Of this year? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. And he says salmon canned in 1950, I think it was—— 

Admiral Arnoxp. 1951. 

Mr. Brown. And kept in the warehouses down at Norfolk is good? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Are you issuing that salmon that is 5 years old? 

Admiral Arnoxp. This was 3 years old, sir, that was examined. 

Mr. Brown. That is 1952. How about the salmon canned in 1950? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I think that has already been issued, sir. 

Sees Is that some of the salmon that was thrown over- 
board ? 

Admiral Arnotp. We have not thrown overboard very much 
salmon, if any. 

Mr. Brown. Very much? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. How much. 

Admiral Arnoxp. I can assure you it is not very much, at a rate 
of one-third of 1 percent. 

Mr. Brown. I made an agreement with Secretary Thomas that he 
nee not have to eat that salmon down here, even though he offered 
to do so. 

What about all these apricots? That is not part of your reserve, 
but you have quite a lot of apricots on hand, including a quantity of 
apricots down in this depot that did not exist down in New Orleans. 
What are you doing about those apricots? How long do they stay 

ood ¢ 
7 Admiral Arnotp. We will have a chart on that for you. 

(A chart was shown.) 

(Two charts entitled, “Apricots—Canned—August 1954,” and 
“A pricots—Canned—March 1955” appear on pp. 179 and 180.) 

Admiral Arnotp. We are talking now, not A a special combat 
ration. We are talking about ordinary canned apricots in a big No. 
10 can, I think it is. 

This was the stock situation in August 1954: 

We did have a reserve in that, but a small one. It is not an oper- 
ational ration, but it is one of the rations which is called for in that 
B ration, and we therefore keep a small reserve of that item right 
there [indicating]. 

It is a small one. 

Mr. Brown. Itis probably necessary for a balanced diet. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Now, this is over and above what we held as a reserve. This is our 
total monthly issues, and in August 1954, we had a 17 months’ supply 
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over and above special program reserves. That is too many apricots. 
We overbought on those. 

Mr. Brown. You had too many hamburgers, too many apricots, too 
many cans of salmon. 

What else did you have too many of? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I will show you a complete breakdown on that, 
if you would like to have it. 

Mr. McCormack. May I ask one question, there? In the light of 
this testimony, in which I think the enlisted men have in the Navy, 
do you think they enjoy eating some of these things? 

Admiral Arnotp. According to what came out in the press, I do not 
think they will. I do not think I would. 

Mr. McCormack. In the light of that, what are you going to do 
with these commodities that were canned some years ago? Are you 
going to pass them on? 

Admiral Arnot. Yes, sir. 

There is no question in my mind, sir, but what these products that 
are going out, although they are old, will be satisfactory for use. 

We have had this program underway for several months. We have 
been in close touch with our people in the fleet, to see if there is any 
adverse effect in any way, and we have yet to feel any undesirable 
repercussions from this program, at all. 

Mr. McCormack. It is easy for me to criticize, I realize that, but 
in the light of the evidence and in the light of the facts, do you not 
think it would be much better for the Navy, if there was a more rapid 
turnover of the canned commodities ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. It is highly desirable to have a high 
turnover. 

When we are talking about apricots, I do not want to give the com- 
mittee the impression that this is a typical case. We have items of 
canned products, of which we have a a4or5 months’ supply. We 
cannot always guess right. We cannot bat 1,000 on this inventory 
control business, and we have some items in which we are relatively 
in short supply. 

Mr. McCormack. In what items are you in short supply? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I have a list here [indicating]. Canned milk 
and a few other things like that. 

Mr. Brown. May I interrupt there, Mr. McCormack? 

If you are short of canned apples, maybe the Army can let you 
have some. They had too many apples, just like you had too many 
apricots. If you can get this thing sort of coordinated and work- 
ing together, maybe neither the Army or the Navy would have too 
many apricots and apples. 

Admiral Arnoxp. As testified the other day, a tremendous amount 
has been transferred back and forth. 

Mr. Brown. Maybe all of this difficulty could be eliminated that 
way. 

Admiral Arnotp. I think our primary program should lie in two 
areas. First, is in keeping track of our date of age pack and using 
measures to get that out before it is too old. 

Mr. Brown. But you keep no record of your date of pack. 

Admiral Arnotp. We do, now. 

Mr. Brown. You do now? 
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Admiral Arnoxtp. Since February. 

Mr. Brown. Since the task force operated. That is one good 
thing that the task force has been able to help bring about, or at least 
call to the attention of the Defense Department. 

Mr. McCormack. These canned commodities are essentially for 
consumption by the enlisted man? 

Admiral Arnotp. They are are largest percentage of our personnel. 

Mr. McCormack. The officers have their own mess ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. The officers messes use such items as this to a 
very large extent. 

Mr. McCormack. I imagine they buy them fresh, do they not? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. They get most of them right from the 
general mess. An item like this, they would buy from the general 
mess and use in the officers’ mess. 

Mr. McCormack. Do they get this stuff that is several years old? 

Admiral ArNoxtb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. They do? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. How much in dollar value of subsistence have you 
written off to spoilage during each of the last 5 years? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I do not have the figures for the last 5 years. 

Mr. McCormack. I know you cannot pick it out of the air. 

Admiral Arnotp. For 1954, it was $916,000, approximately. Now, 
that $916,000, if you relate it to an issue of $282 million, it is less than 
one-third of 1 percent in spoilage. 

Now, that includes our distribution system, listed in 14 depots 
that the task force listed. It includes our shipments overseas and 
our consumption in the shoreside messes of the United States. It 
does not include our messes aboard ship in which we have a slightly 
higher loss rate because, by the time it gets to the ships, it has been 
through the complete issue to ships, and our storage facilities aboard 
are not as good as they are ashore, so our loss rate aboard ship is some- 
thing like 1.37 percent. That includes our fresh items, too, Mr. 
McCormack. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are those apricots the whole apricots or the sliced 
or the halves? 

Admiral Arnot. I believe they are halves. 

Mrs. Harpen. Are they in sirup, or are they waterpacked ? 

Admiral ARNOLD. In sirup, I believe; I think they are apricot 
halves. 

Mr. McCormack. You do not have to have a vast reserve for years 
ahead, of commodities, like you do ammunition, do you? 

Admiral ARNOLD. No; but we do have to have some. We do not 
have to have a vast reserve, but we have to have some. 

You will recall in the first chart I gave you, sir, that our mobiliza- 
tion reserve of provisions, for example, is only about one-tenth of our 
total stock. In some other areas, our mobilization reserve is higher 
by a considerable amount than our actual operating stock. 

Mr. McCormack. There was no emergency that confronted you in 
the past 4 or 5 years that would justify this reserve, was there? 

Admiral ArRNoxLD. We did not have any, but we did not know there 
would not be one. We had to be ready. 

Mr. Fascetu. Admiral, with respect to the determination of the 
number of years’ supply of any particular item without your jurisdic- 
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tion, in each case, in order to arrive at a proper determination of the 
number of years’ supply, you have to decide whether you are talking 
about operating stock or special reserve stock, or a combination of 
both, is that not correct ? 

Admiral ArNotp. Yes, sir. I think any analysis of inventory posi- 
tion ought to include those things. 

Mr. Fasce.u. As to that analyses as made at pages 40, 41, 42, and 43, 
of the task force report, is that based upon total inventory of both 
operating stock and reserve stock, and therefore increases the year’s 
supply for that reason ? 

Admiral ArNnotD. Tremendously. 

Mr. Fascet.. The rate of issue there shown would not necessarily be 
indicative of anything at all, would it, because an item might be one 
thing or the other ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. That is right. This issue, here, is a good indica- 
tion, because it is a regularly used item, but generally that is true. 

Mr. Fascetu. If the statement was made on page 43, that a depot 
had fourteen years’ supply of canned hamburgers, it would relate only 
to the issue made by that depot, during the period of time that the 
survey was taken ? 

Admiral Arnorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetu. So, while the statement is true with respect to that 
particular depot, it may not be proper when related to the whole item ? 

Admiral Arnotp. And particularly when the reserve that we have 
to maintain there is taken into account. 

Mr. Fascetzt. As I understand it, all the items of supply have been 
brought down to 1952, and you have nothing prior to 1952? 

Admiral Arnoxp. About 5.5 percent of the items are 1952 pack or 
older. We have not yet worked out entirely our old stocks. 

Mr. Fascetu. Now, with respect to hamburgers, then, if you reduce 
that stock down to six hundred-and-some-odd thousand pounds and 
maintain a reserve of 535,000 pounds, you force-issued that item to 
bring down the stock in your special reserve program, as a result of the 
change in that program which took place in April 1954, and it would 
still leave you on hand, then, in that reserve program, 500,000 pounds 
of hamburgers? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Five hundred thirty-four thousand pounds. 

Mr. Fascetu. If its life value is 3 years, and you purchased none in 
1954, and you do not contemplate any in 1955, and it somes up to fiscal 
year 1956, all of that stock should then have been rotated by that time. 

Now, at the present rate of issue—the forced issue is what I am 
getting at—the present rate of forced issue which you have estab- 

ished, it would be necessary to bring that stock down to the reserve 

level which you desire as a result of the change, but as I understand it, 
it will still not be sufficient to completely rotate that stock by the life- 
time set for it, which is a 3-year period, and if that is correct, then 
that means you would have to increase your forced issue tremendously 
and start buying for 1956? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct Mr. Fascell. 

Somewhere along the line, when we have gotten down to the level 
of 534,000, as it was for hamburgers, if we want to rotate, then, and 
assuming that special program reserve remains the same, before we 
can rotate, we will have to buy a certain amount of fresh stock before 
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we can start to rotate. Then that forces out the older materials at 
the bottom when we get around to rotating it on the forced basis. 

Mr. Fasceti. As I understand your testimony it is definitely your 
plan to take these stocks down to the April 1954 level, just as soon as 

ossible, and at the same time to implement that program by forced 
issue, in order to take care of rotation within the life period of a 
particular item under consideration ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. We will not go below the 534,000. 

Mr. Fascetx. But you are going to have to take care of one-third 
of 534,000 pounds? 

dmiral ArNoLD. But we won’t be able to do it until we buy more. 
We will have to buy more before we can do it. 

Mr. Fasceti. I understand that, that you cannot buy that until 
fiscal year 1956, now, is that correct ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Actually, we have none under buy right now, sir, 
but we will have to take a look at this thing when things are squared 
away a little bit, and arrange a firm program. We know exactly what 
the date of pack on these things is. When this program is down, we 
will have to look at the whole situation, including any changes that 
might be in prospect for a program reserve. 

Mr. Fascett. What I am trying to develop by this line of question- 
ing is just what you are planning to do in the future, and how fast you 
plan to develop that. 

Getting back to this point of inventory by packs, is that complete 
or almost complete, or where are we? 

Admiral Arnotp. We are getting it every month, by date of pack. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is a complete total for all items? 

Admiral Arnoxp. For everything. 

Mr. Fascexu. I am interested in how you force issue at the present 
time, items that might be in oversupply, and items which you need 
to rotate because of the life of the product. 

How is that possible under the present operation, where the fleet or 
the ship or the station sets the menu? I do not understand that. 

Admiral Arnoxp. In each of these places, we have a directive that 
when a ship puts in a requisition, we will say, or a shore mess puts 
in a requisition for 1,000 pounds, let’s say, of fresh meat—fresh beef— 
we will say he has to take 900 pounds of fresh beef, and 100 pounds of 
hamburgers, or beef with gravy. 

Where he would normally feed 10 pounds of fresh beef, he is going 
to feed 9 pounds of fresh beef and one of hamburger. 

Now, the reason we do not go to a master menu, is this—— 

Mr. Fascetu. I was just going to ask you that. 

Admiral ArNnoip. A master menu for the Navy is to our mind in- 
feasible. 

In the case of a destroyer at sea, it may be rough one day and calm 
the next. 

If it is rough, he will have to cook with one hand and hold on with 
the other. If it isa nice day, he can cook anything. 

On a ship at sea, a master menu is not a feasible thing. 

Mr. Fascetz. Will that create any difficulty with the establish- 
ment of an overall ration ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I do not believe there is any relationship be- 
tween the two. 
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Mr. Fascety. None whatever ? 

Admiral Arnoxtp. Very little, if any. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you feel you have sufficient control over the mat- 
ter so that without a master menu, your operation would be just as 
economical as it otherwise would be? 

Admiral Arnotp. With the date of age pack, and a close watch on 
this material, I feel we have just as good control as we would have 
with a master menu. 

We do not put out master menus, but we do put out what we call 
suggested menus, so if we have mess officers on board who are not 
competent dietitians, they have something to refer to. 

Making up a mess on a ship can be difficult. I have personally 
spent as much as 2 hours in the prepartion of a menu aboard ship. 

Mr. Fascetu. The time lag indicated by the task force is anywhere 
from 2 to 3 years. 

Admiral Arnoxp. In what? 

Mr. Fascetzu. Between procurement and disposal of the product 
in the menu, before it is reflected in any levels of total inventory. In 
other words, it takes that long to force it out before you can get it 
down to a level. 

In other words, just pick any product, here. You have tremendous 
surpluses—not tremendous surpluses, but tremendous purchases for 
1951, 1952, and 1953, and you are just beginning to get them out in 
1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Now, do you feel that in the operation which you envision from 
now on, that you can shorten that length of time? 

Admiral Arnotp. The ideal position would be, on a canned prod- 
uct where you ran out just about the time the new pack came in. 

I pwould like to say in explanation of that, that all three of the 
services buy their canned products on a consolidated basis. The 
Army does it, and they give the canners about 6 months’ advance in- 
formation, so the canners will know what they have to do, get in their 
tinplate for the special cans, and be prepared to handle the pack. 

These items we buy seasonally. They are in large cans. We could 
not go on the marget and buy the kind of cans we want. The Army 
gives them the notice, based on planning information that we give 
them and that they get from their own service and the Air Force, 
and they go out and make these buys on an annual basis. 

The ideal position would be when a pack of apples came in, in, let’s 
say, November, we would be just about out of apples at that time. 

Naturally, you cannot gage it exactly right, so what you do is to buy 
on the assumption, based on the best issue that we have, that we are 
going to have just a few months’ stock left over when the new pack 
comes in. You cannot expect to hit it exactly on the nose. If we 
did that every time, we would be all right. If we could guess that 
close to what our requirements would be, that is about the way we 
would come out. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, do you understand that our entire inquiry 
and our questions are designed to get unification as intended by the 
Congress, in our defense establishments? The Hoover Commission 
only highlighted some points that gave us an opportunity to look into 
the matter and to see the condition of things, and to question you about 
them in the cases where they found fault. 
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As a result of this investigation, it is shown that the figures set 
up in the task force report were substantially correct, and as fur- 
nished by the Navy; is that right? 

For instance, on this entire question of hamburgers, you had that 
amount on hand ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the packs were dated the years they said. 
They stated that in their report because you gave them that informa- 
tion. 

Their information was derived from that, whether it was 60 years 
or 1,400 years. It wasa logical inference to draw from the facts given 
them. 

Weare glad to see that the Navy has been so prompt in acting in this 
matter, that you have set in motion these changes. 

Our only hope is that out of this hearing will come some degree of 
cooperation between the different departments in the Armed Forces, 
in order that we might carry out the intent of Congress as expressed 
by legislation, and expressed by riders attached to the appropriations 
acts, giving you the money with which to make these purchases. 

I do feel that the Navy has done a good job and quickly acted upon 
the matters brought to their attention. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Chairman, right on that point that you are talk- 
ing about, here, I would like to ask the Admiral’s opinion on this state- 
ment which is contained in the task force report at page 45: 

In summary, it is the judgment of the task force that with the procurement 
and service of food involving approximately 10 million meals per day, 7 days 
per week, it is impossible to evolve a most economical and adequate plan of 
procurement without a universal application of some form of master menu for 
all services. Such a plan perforce must have flexibility to encompass adequately 
the problems of Air Force in-flight, Navy afloat, variance in climatic conditions, 
and emergency, combat, and survival rations. Such a master menu must be 
rigidly enforced. The factors for both oversea and domestic requirement should 
be thoroughly investigated and reappraised. A much more adequate system of 
determining casual absenteeism from meals must be developed. 

The men who arrived at that conclusion, as you know, are in civilian 
life, and could be called experts in their field. 

Now, from the standpoint of the service, you have taken a directly 
contrary viewpoint, and I think in order to give adequate considera- 
tion to your opinion, that we ought to get down to as specifically as 
possible, the Navy’s viewpoint with respect to the impracticability of 
a universal menu. 

Admiral Arnoup. We have in charge of our messes, people who we 
feel are well-qualified to develop a menu which is paited| to the climate 
that they are operating in, to the tastes of the men concerned, and with 
the facilities that they have for preparations. 

It is our view that for our purposes, at any rate, to prescribe a 
master menu from Washington, would unnecessarily put that mess 
officer in a straitjacket, to the extent that he would not be able to put 
out the best kind of a meal for the men under the conditions involved. 

As to whether it applies to the other services or not, I would not 
feel qualified to say, sir, but my view is that a master menu is not 
satisfactory for the Navy. 

I would like to go into it a little further, sir. We are now a small- 
ship Navy. During the war, we were a big-ship Navy. Essentially, 
now, we are a small-ship Navy. Every ship operates under different 
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conditions; they have different capacities in their refrigerator plants. 
Even sometimes our cooks are not as well qualified as they ought to be, 
with their lower reenlistment rate. 

Our people take an interest in those menus, and I feel we can get a 
better service across the board if we don’t go to a master menu. 

Mr. Fasceuu. This is one of the major items on the problem of food, 
supply and whatnot, in this whole report. I feel that you ought to 
have the opportunity to adequately develop any further testimony 
along that line that you desire, so if you have any other men within 
your service who should give their expert opinion on the subject, per- 
haps they ought to ” called, too. 

Admiral Arnot. I do not believe I have anything to add, sir, to 
what the committee has asked me to testify on. 

Mr. Fasceti. In other words, if the Secretary of the Navy called 
upon you to give your expert opinion as far as the service was con- 
cerned, with respect to this problem, you would give him the answer 
you just testified to? 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question, just as a 
matter of record for the members of the committee ? 

In fixing the amount of reserves that you should have, combat or 
mobilization reserves, do you or does the proper officer take into con- 
sideration the supply of food available and the length of time it would 
take to produce a certain amount of food that might be needed in time 
of emergency ? 

Now, I can understand, if you are buying apricots during the season 
out in California or somewhere else, that you have to buy during the 
‘anning season. 

For instance, when you fixed the supply of hamburger, did you take 
into consideration the fact that there were 3,794 packing plants in the 
United States licensed by the Federal Government and that they could 
produce hamburger at a certain rate and can it at a certain rate and 
have it ready for shipment at a certain time? 

Admiral Arnotp. The requirement we are building this up for, Mr. 
Brown, is such that it has to be ready, in my opinion, in a matter of a 
few days. And even if we had—— 

Mr. Brown. Suppose it could be produced in a very few days and 
shipped just as fast from Chicago as it could be from New Orleans? 

Admiral Arnotp. I do not believe that we could get this material 
processed, cooked, canned, shipped, and laid down at dockside by the 
time we are ready. 

Mr. Brown. You evidently feel that you have larger reserves of 
hamburgers than needed, or you would not be reducing them. 

Now, the question is, could that reserve be built back up again 
rapidly enough that you would not have to go out and buy too much 
hamburger in the future. Could you keep a reasonable reserve back, 
and then depend upon quick production in time of need, of certain 
standard foods like hamburger, that you can have processed and 
packed almost within a matter of a few hours? 

Admiral Arnotp. I am sorry to be repetitious, Mr. Brown, but I 
do not think it can be produced. 

Mr. Brown. How long would it take you to produce a thousand tons 
of hamburger? Suppose there was an attack on for months, and we 
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ordered the American Navy into action? How long would it take you 

to get 100,000 pounds of canned hamburger on the way to the Pacific 

coast, we will say? Not from your reserves, but from private enter- 
rise. 

' Admiral Arnoup. Since the Army is our procuring authority, sir, 

I would like to defer to the Army on that. 

Mr. Brown. What is that? 

Admiral Arnoup. Since the Army is our procuring authority, I 
would like to defer to the Army for an answer to that question. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you can give me the benefit of your opinion. 
You know the food market and the supply system pretty well. 

Admiral Arnoxp. To get it laid down at the point where we would 
need it, I do not believe you could do it in less than 20 days. That is 
just an off-the-cuif estimate. 

Mr. Brown. Would that get there as fast as we would get the men 
there ¢ 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. I would like to ask a question of Secretary 
Thomas. 

Do you know about H. R. 3322? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. The different services have been continuing their 
auction sales. You know that? 

We sort of hoped—and I say this in no sense of criticism—but we 
hoped that while the bill was pending, the services might dispense with 
those sales, to get a lot of items that are being disposed of. 

I notice the General Services Administration issued regulations to 
cover exchange-sale transactions, and these implementing regulations 
to carry out the intent of Congress, stated in effect that excess property 
and stock funds shall be available to the donable school and health 
program, to be effective May 6. 

The information I have to date, is that the Defense Department 
has not implemented that. Might I suggest that you have that in 
mind, Mr. Secretary, because that is very important, and the sales are 
going on. 

We have the evidence all here, showing what is going on, and the 
effect is, it dries up the supply, as far as the donable surplus program 
is concerned, but GSA has issued this regulation effective May 6, and 
the implementation, as I understand, has not as yet taken place in the 
three Departments. 

I know you are not responsible for the other two, and you prob- 
ably did not know of this before, but I am calling it to your attention 
in the hope that you will have your associates work on it, because it 
is a matter of vital importance. 

Secretary Tuomas, I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


EXxcHANGE-SALE 


1. The effective date of the new GSA regulation pertaining to exchange sale 
was May 6, 1955. 

2. Action has been initiated to implement the regulation by means of an ap- 
propriate new DOD instruction. This is in progress and is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next 2 weeks. 
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3. In the meantime, the services, which receive copies of GSA regulations, are 
aware of the one in question and are taking action in anticipation of the DOD 
instruction. 

The CuairmaNn. The military apropriations bill is up now, gentle- 
men. While we could sit while the Congress is in session, 1 think 
for your benefit, we ought to be present on the floor, to handle any 
amendments, in order that we can be of service to you. } 

I think it would be better if we continued tomorrow morning, 
rather than take an adjournment now and come back in a space of 45. 
minutes, which would be practically 5 o’clock. 

I have been asked the question, Secretary Thomas, whether I 
thought we needed you further. I do think, sir, that if you can, we 
would appreciate your presence with us. 

If we adjourn now until tomorrow at 10:30, Mr. Higgins will be 
the next witness to follow you. I think that would be the better thing 
to do in the circumstances. 

If there is no objection from any member of the committee, we will 
adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Secretary THomas. I have been away from my office for 3 days, 
now, and I have quite a bit that has piled up on me. If you think 1 
should be here, I can do it. I don’t think I can contribute much more 
than what I have already said, that our objective and that of the 
Hoover Commission is exactly the same. 

The CuairMANn. Suppose we do this, sir: We will call you if in the 
opinion of the committee we feel you can add anything. 

Congressman Curtis says he has some very basic questions he would 
like to ask you. What time would be best for you? 

Secretary Tuomas. I will make my arrangements to suit your 
convenience. 

The CuarrMAN. We will put you on the first thing tomorrow morn- 
ing and follow with Secretary Higgins. 

We will continue tomorrow morning at 10:30 in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, May 12, 1955, in room 1102, House Office 
Building.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION, OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 10:35 a. m., 
in room 1102, House Office Building, Representative William M. 
Dawson (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Dawson, Kilgore, Fascell, Harden, Brown, 
and Jonas. 

Also present: Representatives Hoffman, Curtis, and Brownson; 
Orville Poland, general chief counsel; William Pincus, associate 
general counsel; Christine Ray Davis, staff director for the Full Com- 
mittee; and Elmer Henderson, associate counsel. 

The CuatrMan. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Secretary Thomas was on the stand and had yielded to the admiral. 

Will you take the stand, Mr. Secretary. 

I believe Representative Curtis wanted to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, if I may, in order to set the proper 
groundwork with the Secretary, I will read from the first page of a 
letter that I wrote on January 19, 1955, to Hon. Charles E. Wilson, 
copies of which I sent to the President and the ranking members of the 
Armed Services Committee, the Appropriations Committee, and the 
Government Operations Committee. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was shocked to receive a letter dated November 18, 
1954, from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, T. P. Pike, Supply and Logistics, 
announcing the dissolution of the so-called Alameda medical supply test and 
the decision to continue operating medical supply separately by the Army and 
Navy and possibly by the Air Force as well. 

In my opinion, this is directly contrary to the laws passed by the Congress 
in words, and certainly in intent. It is directly contrary to the statement of 
policy as expressed by President Eisenhower from time to time. In my judgment 
this is one more instance where the Congress, in proper fulfilment of its con- 
stitutional authority, has written laws and the Military Establishment has 
sought to subvert these laws. 

I appreciate that these are serious charges. In order to give you the basis 
for making these charges, I am setting forth the history of the Alameda test, 
and the Congress expressed interest in it as a test case of the overall problem 
of eliminating unnecessary duplication or overlapping in the fields of procure- 
ment, supply, transportation, storage, health and research. 
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Before doing so, I want to emphasize that I have no doubt as to the sincerity 
of those in the Military Establishment who have made the decision to go 
against what I have stated, in my opinion, to be the clearly expressed will, and 
certainly the clearly expressed intent of the Congress. I have no doubt that 
they feel they know better than the Congress what is best for the armed services 
and what is the best for our country. Nevertheless, if we are to have consti- 
tutional government in this country, we must have the Military Establishment 
earrying out the laws passed by the Congress in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, both as to the letter and equally as to the intent. Anything else would 
be chaos. Certainly such insubordination within the Military Dstablishment 
itself would be handled with dispatch. 

The Military Establishment has had full opportunity to present its thoughts 
and views to the committee of the Congress in hearings. The Military Hstab- 
lishment has many able spokesmen for its point of view among the Members of 
the Congress so that its point of view is fully considered. In spite of this, in its 
wisdom the Congress has by law and by expression of what was meant by the 
language of the law, decided contrary to the position advanced by the Military 
Establishment. 

The reason I stated in my second paragraph that this is “one more instance” 
was because I had in mind the heart-rending attempts the Congress has made to 
have a single catalogue system established for common-use items in the Military 
Establishment as well as of other specific cases where attempts were made by 
congressional committees to see that the purpose and intent of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, providing for the unification of the services 
was carried out. 


Then follows the details of the history of the Alameda test, some 13 
pages. T would like to have that placed in the record. 

The Cuamman. If there are no objections, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


JANUARY 19, 1955. 
Hon. CHartes E. WItson, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Spcretary: I was shocked to receive a letter dated November 18, 1954, 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense T. P. Pike, Supply and Logistics, an- 
nouncing the dissolution of the so-called Alameda medical supply test and the 
decision to continue operating medical supply separately by the Army and Navy 
and possibly by the Air Force as well. 

In my opinion, this is directly contrary to the laws passed by the Congress 
in words, and certainly in intent. It is directly contrary to the statement of 
policy as expressed by President Eisenhower from time to time. In my judg- 
ment, this is one more instance where the Congress, in proper fulfillment of its 
constitutional authority, has written laws and the Military Establishment has 
sought to subvert these laws. 

I appreciate that these are serious charges. In order to give you the basis for 
making these charges, I am setting forth the history of the Alameda test, and 
the Congress expressed interest in it as a test case of the overall problem of elimi- 
nating unnecessary duplication or overlapping in the fields of procurement, 
supply, transportation, storage, health, and research. 

Before doing so, I want to emphasize that I have no doubt as to the sincerity 
of those in the Military Establishment who have made the decision to go against 
what I have stated, in my opinion, to be the clearly expressed will * * * and 
certainly the clearly expressed intent of the Congress. I have no doubt that they 
feel they know better than the Congress what is best for the armed services and 
what is the best for our country. Nevertheless, if we are to have constitutional 
government in this country, we must have the Military Establishment carrying 
out the laws passed by the Congress in accordance with the Constitution, both 
as to the leter and equally as to the intent. Anything else would be chaos. Cer- 
tainly such insubordination within the Military Establishment itself would be 
handled with dispatch. 

The Military Establishment has had full opportunity to present its thoughts 
and views to the committees of the Congress in hearings. The Military Estab- 
lishment has many able spokesmen for its point of view among the Members of 
the Congress so that its point of view is fully considered. In spite of this, in its 
wisdom the Congress has by law and by expression of what was meant by the 
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language of the law, decided contrary to the position advanced by the Military 
establishment. 

The reason I stated in my second paragraph that this is “one more instance” 
was because I had in mind the heart-rending attempts the Congress has made to 
have a single catalog system established for common-use items in the Military 
Establishment as well as other specific cases where attempts were made by 
congressional committees to see that the purpose and intent of the National 
Security Act of 1947 (as amended) providing for the unification of the services 
was carried out. 

Here follows the history of the Alameda test as I see it. First, I might state 
it was my privilege to serve on the so-called Bonner Committee during the 82d 
Congress and we found that there was a great duplication and costly cross 
handling of medical and other common-type supplies between the service units. 

We selected the medical supply field for study as it has only 8-10,000 items, 
uses only a few hundred million dollars worth of supplies per year but the Army 
and Navy each had five depots at that time with stocks turning very slowly. 
Further, a joint agency bought the same items for each separate service. For- 
tunately, the Air Force continued under the Hisenhower-Spaatz agreements to 
get medical support from the Army though now they seem to be splitting here also. 
We reasoned that if two services can use common distribution, why in the name 
of sense can’t three? Another reason for the selection of medical supply for a 
test was the fact that a usable catalog with common specifications and nomencla- 
ture has been in use for some time. 

Our Report No. 658 issued June 27, 1951, and No. 2330 issued June 27, 1952, were 
critical of medical supply operations and called for eventual integration. On 
July 19, Deputy Secretary of Defense Lovett and the top supply officials from 
the services and the Munitions Board testified as to the findings and recommen- 
dations in Report No. 658. At that time, Mr. Lovett produced a directive dated 
2 days before (July 17, 1951) on the subject of: Basic Policies Governing the 
Department of Defense Supply System. Paragraph 5 (c) of the directive 
stated : 

“(c) Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single 
military department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including 
depot storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, 
and depot maintenance of such equipment. Medical supply items shall be the 
first category to be studied.” 

It should be stated that a battle raged from July 17, 1951, to March 1952 
over the establishment of the Medical Supply test. The Navy, in particular, was 
unhappy at this step toward “unified distribution.” The Navy has, as you know, 
preached the gospel of “three services separately administered” and that all 
supplies and services must be “responsive to service command” despite the fact 
that everyone should know by now that we must have unified commands in 
the theaters with supply responsive to that kind of command. 

The Korean emergency placed a heavy burden on the Army Medical Supply 
system with the Oakland, Calif., depot at the end of the Continental pipeline. 
But the Navy Medical Supply system with a depot across the street from the 
Army’s in Oakland got small impact. Commonsense without prolonged study 
should dictate to anyone that the two pipelines could have been connected in 
order to make all medical supplies “responsive to the unified command” in 
Korea. 

After more chapters and verses than any innocent taxpayer can imacine, 
the medical test was started. The committee knew of the bitter Navy opposi- 
tion and went to Alameda (where the Army had moved meantime for the test) 
to see for ourselves how it was working. We found that the Army was putting 
all out to make it work and it was very successful. The Air Force was pleased 
at the service it was getting but the Navy was glum. 

May I add that the test was operated under adverse ground rules. Each 
service owned part of the stock, requiring triple accounting. Admiral McNeil 
testified later that one revolving or stock fund should have been set up. But 
it never was. The excellent Syracuse study on medical supply recommended 
the same (one revolving fund) and here again commonsense should dictate 
such action. Public Law 216 (title IV) was enacted 3 years before for just 
such a purpose. That is, to improve financial control and management. 

After viewing with alarm the committee’s pressure to extend the successful 
medical test across the board to the other depots and end up with perhaps 
3 depots in place of 10 with fast-moving stock, the Navy came up with the idea 
of setting up functional supply systems, i. e., each service to have its own inte- 
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grated supply system. This would combine common stocks, theoretically, in 
each service. So Supplies and Accounts took over Navy Medical Supply to 
head off what the committee was doing. Budget Bureau officials forgot their 
responsibilities and went along. 

After some 2% years of operation, during which time the Korean theater 
was successfully served by the unified Alameda Medical Supply operation, it 
was decided to break up the test and not extend it across the board. 

To my mind it was not only a sad mistake to dissolve the only effective effort 
made by the DOD toward integration of common-supply distribution but it 
was a flagrant violation of the intent of the National Security Act, as amended. 
As late as last summer, the Army testified before the House Appropriations 
unit that the test was to be extended. Those of us who know the Navy, knew 
better. 

You will recall that the original National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 
253, 80th Cong.),.“provided for the authoritative coordination and unified direc- 
tion of the services under civilian control but not for their merger. And that 
the Secretary of Defense under the direction of the President was directed, in 
section 202 (a) (3), to: 

(3) Take appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlap- 
ping in the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, health, and 
research.” 

The 1949 amendments to the National Security Act (Public Law 216, 81st 
Cong.) following the Hoover Commission Report were designed to strengthen the 
original act. Section 2 thereof providee : 

“Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide a 
comprehensive program for the future security of the United States; to provide 
for the establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, 
agencies, and functions of the Government relating to the national security; to 
provide three military departments, separtely administered, for the operation and 
administration of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and service 
components; to provide for their atuhoritative coordination and unified direction 
under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge them; to pro- 
vide for the effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces and for their 
operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient team 
of land, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces nor an Armed Forces general staff (but this is not to be interpreted 
as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or Joint Staff).’’ 

The amendment to the new declaration of intent included the provision for 
“three departments, separately administered.” 

The specific language authorizing the SECDEF under section 202 (a) (3) of 
the 1947 act to “take steps to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlapping in 
the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, health, and research” 
was omitted in the 1949 amendments as it was argued such language was unneces- 
sary in the light of the broadened authority proposed to be conferred generally 
on the Secretary. (See p. 16, Bonner Overseas Report No. 1994, 82d Cong., 2d 
SeSSs. ) 

“The National Security Act Amendments of 1949 took account of several of 
the criticisms and of certain recommendations in the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission. The authority of the Secretary of Defense over the three military 
departments was somewhat strengthened and clarified. Likewise the role of 
the Munitions Board and its Chairman were pointed up and the Board was 
established more precisely as a staff arm of the Secretary. 

“Nevertheless, the 1949 legislation again compromised between opposing con- 
cepts of proper organization in the Military Establishment. What was taken 
away with one hand was given back with the other. Although the departmental 
Secretaries were deprived of Cabinet rank, the separate status of the departments 
was not only reaffirmed but reinforced in several particulars. As if to remove 
any doubts on that score, the amendments added to the declaration of policy of 
the original act the intent of Congress ‘to provide three military departments, 
separately administered.’ 

“An interesting incident in the legislative consideration of the National Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1949 illustrates the statutory setbacks to unifica- 
tion as well as the gains. The original act, in section 202 (a) which created 
the Office of Secretary of Defense and prescribed the Secretary’s duties, directed 
him, among other things, to ‘Take appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and overlapping in the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, 
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storage, health, and research.’ The Senate bill introducing the 1949 amend- 
ments, in seeking to strengthen and clarify the Secretary’s authority, proposed 
that the above-quoted provision in section 202 (a) be amplified as follows: 

“Taking of appropriate steps, including such coordination, transfers, and con- 
solidations as may be necessary, to eliminate unnecessary duplication or over- 
lapping in the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, personnel, 
health, research, and in such other fields, as he may deem proper. * * * 

“Pentagon lawyers assured the House Armed Services Committee that the Sen- 
ate proposal was unnecessary in the light of the broadened authority proposed 
to be conferred generally on the Secretary. Accordingly, the entire provision, 
both of the Senate bill and of the original act, were struck out by the House 
committee, the deletions were accepted in conference. The law now merely 
presumes, without specifically stating, that the Secretary will take steps to elim- 
inate unnecessary overlapping and duplication.” 

The intensive Bonner Committee investigations at home and abroad Clearly 
proved the terrible extent of overlapping, duplication, and waste in the com- 
mon supply field as the Air Force acquired independent status as provided by 
the Security Act as implemented by the Eisenhower-Spaatz agreements. 

General Eisenhower told the committee at Paris (November 24, 1951) : 

“You have asked me what I had in mind, as far as common supplies are con- 
cerned, when General Spaatz and I made what you refer to as the Kisenhower- 
Spaatz agreement several years ago when I was Chief of Staff of the Army. 
That’s a broad question, but I believe I can give you a simple answer by say- 
ing that when General Spaatz and I served together during the last war we fre- 
quently discussed ways and means of reducing what we believed to be a waste 
of supplies and of manpower through duplication of effort between the services. 
I reached the conclusion, and I am sure that he did also, that something had to 
be done to provide a system under which each service and each force could 
have all that it needed for its operation without a lot of duplicating hospitals, 
depots, and other supply overhead. I felt that much could be done to improve 
the situation that existed in the services at the end of the war. Consequently, 
when Spaatz and I talked things over in Washington after the war, we agreed 
that the policy on which the Army and Air Force supply and service arrange- 
ments should be based would be that of common service to the greatest possible 
extent. The so-called Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement was intended to implement 
that agreement on basic policy.” 

He further stated, 

“* * * T can illustrate some of the things I had in mind by giving you a few 
examples. Take blankets and bed sheets, for example. I saw no reason why 
there should be numerous types, sizes, and specifications for those things. I 
believed that a good blanket could be bought by the Department that would serve 
the needs of all Departments, and so could a good sheet. * * * Mops, brooms, 
soap, and other ordinary supplies are also good examples. * * * I could see no 
good reason why bread baked in an Army bakery could not be eaten by Air Force 
men, and vice versa. This same reasoning can be applied to the majority of 
commonly used equipment, such as rifles, et cetera. 

Again he stated, 

“T feel that what is really needed to accomplish what you gentlemen are seek- 
ing is to vest in the Secretary of Defense sufficient authority and responsibility 
to permit him to accomplish whatever degree of improvement in the efficiency 
and economy of our service and supply systems as is now necessary or that be- 
comes necessary as time passes.” 

With respect of the need for unification of logistics in the theaters, the general 
stated : 


‘“* * * T will say that I am convinced that more unification is needed in logistical 
matters in all theaters.” “To my mind, the senior United States commander in 
any theater * * * be he of the Army, Navy, or Air Force * * * should have 
responsibility and powers for the overall coordination of logistics and the exercise 
of all possible economies in common items or common supply functions.” 

At the time the general made these statements (November 24, 1951), which 
made sense to the committee, the military services were still wrangling over the 
establishment of the common medical supply test as directed by the Secretary 
of Defense 4 months earlier. 

On June 9, 1952, Mr. Bonner, chairman of the committee, introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8130, which was designed to promote economy and efficiency through cer- 
tain reorganizations and the integration of supply and service activities within 
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and among the military departments. This bill contained many important 
provisions, including : 

“Sec. 501. (a) There shall be in the Department of Defense an Under 
Secretary of Defense, who shall be appointed from civilian life by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate :” 

“Sec. 502.-(a) The Under Secretary of Defense shall advise and assist the 
Secretary of Defense in preparation and execution of a comprehensive program 
to integrate supply and service activities within and among the military depart- 
ments, and shall perform such other duties as are prescribed by this title. 

“(b) Subject to the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Under Secretary shall— 

(1) develop standardized procedures and forms for supply and service 
functions ; 

““(2) eliminate duplication and overlapping within and among the supply 
activities of the military departments in the fields of production, procure- 
ment, warehousing, and distribution ; 

“(3) establish and operate depots for common items and other common 
supply and service installations throughout the United States; 

“(4) develop unified logistics organizations overseas; 

““(5) establish and operate a program to systematize scrap recovery, re- 
distribution of excess materials, and surplus disposal, and coordinate such 
program within the Department of Defense and with those of other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government having responsibilities in these fields; 
and 

““(6) develop plans for recruitment and training of a professional corps 
of supply personnel within the Department of Defense.” 


Meantime, the committee was in conference with certain Senate Leaders who 
were also anxious to bring about “defense with solvency” by the elimination of 
fat in the form of “overlapping, duplication, and waste.” 

Senator Douglas gave notice to the Senate that he intended to offer H. R. 8130 
or its substance as an amendment to the pending DOD appropriation bill. 

Senator Saltonstall stated: 

“When the unification bill was passed in 1947, the amendment which the Sen- 
ator is now proposing was considered. It was one of those steps which the com- 
mittee felt it did not want to take at that time. It felt it should not go that far 
in concentrating so much power in the Secretary of Defense. That was one of the 
problems which Secretary Forrestal had confronting him. Times have changed, 
and conditions have changed. Personally, I think there is considerable merit in 
what the Senator from Illinois is proposing. I want the record to show that I 
join with the Senator from Texas in suggesting that the Senator introduce a bill 
on the subject in January, and pursue it, so that the Unification Act may be 
amended somewhat along the lines the Senator from Illinois proposes. I believe 
it should be amended.” 

Senator O'Mahoney, who was not only handling the appropriation bill, but 
was chairman of the’ Joint Committee on the Economic Report and thus dealing 
with both sides of the “defense-expense” coin stated; 

“T wish to say to the Senator from Illinois that the Subcommittee on Defense 
Production was unanimous in its feeling that the principle of the Bonner amend- 
ment should be enacted into law. But the committee was aware of the fact 
that it could not be enacted into law on an appropriation bill. I want the Sen- 
ator to know that personally I have consulted with the Secretary of Defense 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. I spoke to both of them and 
told them that the economy measure must he carried through. At the same time, 
I recognize the fact that the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House are entitled as a matter of right to have the opportunity to examine into 
the far-reaching changes which would be made in unification.” 

So, as a compromise measure, section 638 was inserted in the DOD appropria- 
tion act for fiscal year 1953. This act provides: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law and for the purpose of 
achieving an efficient, economical, and practical operation of an integrated supply 
system designed to meet the needs of the military departments without duplicat- 
ing or overlapping of either operations or functions, no officer or agency in or 
under the Department of Defense, after the effective date of this section, shall 
obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehousing, distribution of 
supplies or equipment or related supply management functions, except in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense. 
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“(b) This section shall be effective 60 days after the approval of this Act.” 

The intent of the enactment, which is permanent legislation, as stated in the 
Senate report is to develop an “integrated supply system” : 

“The committee believes that great savings can be made by improved integra- 
tion and management of the military supply system. To this end it recommends 
addition of section 636 (638) to the bill, imposing a direct and specific duty on 
the Secretary of Defense to achieve such improvement at an early date. 

“Tt is recognized that all the desirable changes cannot be accomplished in the 
60-day period within which regulations must be issued. However, it is antici- 
pated that, within that period, new interim regulations can be promulgated which 
will state the general principles to be followed, effect certain of the more obvious 
improvements, and assure that no additional independent or expanded supply 
facilities are created during development of the definitive regulations. 

“When the next Congress convenes the Department of Defense should present 
a program, based upon regulations in effect, which will speedily eliminate the 
duplications and ‘historical accidents’ that recur and exist in the present system 
of procurement, warehousing, and issue of supplies and equipment. 

“Under the new system, it should be impossible for two competing facilities to 
be set up (or to continue to exist) in the same area for the same purpose as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense. Service facilities for maintenance of 
equipment such as motor shops, laundries, etc., should be integrated to serve all 
departmental requirements in the area. Special attention should be given to the 
procurement, production, distribution, warehousing, maintenance, and issue of 
common-use items such as clothing, food, medical supplies, and building materials, 
to minimize stocks, handling, transportation, and related supply management 
activities. Wherever possible such items and the method of handling them will 
be made uniform throughout the Department of Defense to facilitate such inte- 
gration. Where different stock levels exist in various parts of the Department 
it is expected that the lowest level will be applied to the whole Department in the 
absence of a compelling justification for special treatment, which justification will 
be made to the approprite committees of the Congress. 

“It is recognized that the administration of the program outlined above will 
require some changes in the organization and staffing of parts of the Department 
of Defense, including the office of the Secretary of Defense. To the extent possible 
under existing laws this should be done within the powers and personnel ceilings 
presently available to the Secretary of Defense, and it is expected that necessary 
action will be taken immeditely so that the program can be instituted without 
delay. Emphasis should also be placed on civilian personnel in this interservice— 
cross-the-board—work of the business organization of the Department since they 
can provide continuity and can approach these problems unencumbered by loyalty 
to the traditions and practices of one particular corps or service.” 

On September 25, 1952, General Eisenhower, in a speech at Baltimore, stated: 

“IT want to talk with you tonight about the defense of our country. I want 
to talk with you about getting the most defense at less cost with least delay. 

* + * . * . & 


“The real problem is to build this defense with wisdom and efficiency. We must 
achieve both security and solvency. In fact, the foundation of military strength 
is economic strength. A bankrupt America is more the Soviet goal than an 
America conquered on the field of battle. The 156 million Americans whose 
lives and livelihood are at stake are entitled to and must have the plain truth. 
I propose to give it to them. 


“Here are the three personal convictions that I hold to be true: 

“First, our defense program has suffered from lack of farsighted direction. 

“Second, real unification of our Armed Forces is yet to be achieved. 

“Third, our defense program need not and must not push us steadily 
toward economic collapse. 

“* * * What I do mean to criticize is routine in planning and operation, failure 
to establish clean-cut line of authority, and failure in preparatory work to com- 
bine industrial and military leadership. * * * Resulting frenzied expansion has 
meant disorder and duplication and waste. It has meant an attemnt by our Air 
Force to buy 29,000 super de luxe chairs at $10 above the standard model. It 
has meant the Army buying enough front-axle gaskets for jeeps to last a full 
century. 

“This pattern has been bad enough in the past. In today’s world of continuing 
tension, it is intolerable. 
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“Against this background we must face the overriding issue of security with 
solvency. We must analyze the details of that issue specifically, straightfor- 
wardly and promptly. For next November, the American people are electing 
leaders not for just another ordinary term, but for years of decisive destiny. 

“All that I have said about how to save money and avoid waste in the weapons 
program applies with equal force to other parts of the defense program. 

“This brings us to the supremely important matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. 

“When I became Chief of Staff, upon my return from Europe in November of 
1945, I felt that all our war experience had rendered obsolete the defense or- 
ganization then existing. I was convinced then, as I am today, that effective 
coordination of the services in war requires central planning in time of peace. 
This is the essence of unity in the Armed Forces. That unity must also extend 
to the procurement and administration of all the costly material and para- 
phernalia of modern warfare. It was the hope and expectation of all of us who 
had worked to achieved the passage of the National Defense Act of 1947, that 
this kind of unity was in the making. 

“This has not proved to be the case. Such unity as we have achieved is too 
much form and too little substance. We have continued with a loose way of op- 
erating that wastes time, money and talent with equal generosity. With 3 serv- 
ices, in place of the former 2, still going their separate ways and with an overall 
defense staff frequently unable to enforce corrective action, the end results has 
been not to remove duplication but to replace it with triplication. 

‘All this must be brought to as swift an end as possible. Neither our security 
nor our solvency can permit such a way of conducting the crucial business of 
national defense. 

“Our task, however, goes still further than this. We must critically review 
the political policies governing our military program; and we must review 
that military program itself in all its significant details. To this end I now 
make two major proposals. 

“The first is this: At the earliest possible date next year, the new administra- 
tion should create a commission of the most capable civilians in our land to re- 
study the operations of our Department of Defense. These men and women 
should, of course, be specifically qualified for their tasks. They should, I 
believe, be drawn from both parties, so that all matters of national security may 
clearly be placed beyond party politics. These men and women should be as- 
sisted by the ablest officers available from all services—Air Force, Army, Navy, 
and the Marine Corps.” 

I was surprised and shocked to learn of the dissolution of the Alameda medical 
supply test and a reversion to the old system. I could not imagine why one 
medical supply system was not established under one stock fund to serve the 
entire military or even the whole Government. I cannot understand why the 
clear intent of Congress is ignored and superseded by the subjective philosophies 
and regulations of DOD officials. 

It should be noted that the law, the National Security Act as permanently 
amended by the O’Mahoney amendment and as specifically interpreted in Senate 
Report No. 1861 stated, “Under the new system, it should be impossible for two 
competing facilities to be set up (or to continue to exist) in the same area for 
the same purpose as determined by the Secretary of Defense. * * * Special at- 
tention should be given to the procurement, production, distribution, warehous- 
ing, maintenance, and issue of common-use items such as clothing, food, medical 
supplies, and building materials, to minimize stocks, handling, transportation, 
and related supply management activities. Wherever possible such items and 
the method of handling them will be made uniform throughout the Department 
of Defense to facilitate such integration.” 

I have carefully read Assistant Secretary T. P. Pike’s Supply and Logistics, 
DN letter of July 27, 1954, relative to current supply philosophy. Needless to 
say, this philosophy is the opposite of that stated by Secretary Lovett’s directive 
of July 17, 1951. It is also in my opinion a detect contradiction of the intent of 
the law. Certainly it violates the fine statements of President Hisenhower. 
Furthermore, the issuance of this statement of policy before Messrs. Pike, Hig- 
gins, and Drake reviewed and evaluated the test in early November, condemned 
it in advance. 

It is my understanding that it will cost from $700,000 to $1 million to move the 
stocks and personnel, and make the other changes required to break up the cen- 
tral operation. If you have a more accurate cost I should like to have it detailed. 
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In view of the above, I hope that you will personally look into this pilot subject 
which can be of such basic importance to our economy and to our defense. I 
may add that it is my intention to take this matter on a continuing basis to the 
Congress and to the public. 

Sincerely, 
THoMAsS B. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. To get this on a proper basis I want to reemphasize what 
Isaid. ‘There is no question in my mind and I am sure of the members 
of this committee or other Members of the Congress, of the high regard 
we have for the officers and the men in the military establishments, 
their loyalty and sincerity. These issues before us are very basic 
issues and involve matters of judgment. 

I have the highest respect for the men in the service, with those with 
whom I served during the war and with whom I have had contact, 
since. I do believe there is a real struggle going on within the military 
services, themselves, particularly among lower ranking officers, who 
feel as the Congress feels on this matter of common-use items, that 
there should be unification. Yet, there are people above them in the 
service who have insisted on another philosophy which is being carried 
out. 

Now, with that background, I wanted to direct your attention to a 
Secretary of Defense letter on supply and logistics, signed by yourself, 
when you were Assistant Secretary of Defense, dated November 13, 
1953. It isa memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Materiel; Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, and the subject is Policy Guidance for Ad Hoc Committee 
on Supply Systems for Common Use Items. 

In that letter, you in effect rescind a previous directive in regard to 
this same field, which I am going to read on page 2, which you do set 
out in that letter. 

Quoting this DOD Directive 4000.8 issued September 5, 1952: 

Setting forth basic military supply regulations in accordance with section 638 
of the DOD Appropriation Act in 1953, of particular pertinency, Paragraph III 
C 7 of the directive states: Integrated supplies support for common-use standard 
and stock items will be developed. In areas within the United States and over- 
seas, it will be accomplished by single-service assignment, in which one depart- 
ment will support all others, or by cross-servicing in su.h areas in which supply 
support will be obtained by one department from the nearest and most economical 
source, without regard to which department controls such source, unless it can 
be demonstrated that such support will adversely affect military operations, or 
will not result in net advantages to the Department as a whole. 

The CHatrman. The letter you are reading is on page 114 of the 
task force report. 

Mr. Curtis. Then your statement is this: 

The experience of the military departments indicates that in order to reduce 
supply problems to manageable proportion, emphasis at this time would be more 
advantageously directed toward greater efficiency within individual departmental 
supply systems-— 


and I want to emphasize that— 
within individual departmental supply systems and supply management func- 
tions, development of fiscal procedural means for effective and economical cross- 
servicing among the military services, and the closest practicable coordinatiom 
of departmental supply systems. 

Now, the first question I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, do you 
agree with the conclusion that I have stated that this directive of No- 
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vember 13, 1953, does in effect set a different policy than previously 
had existed in regard to the integrated supply support for common 
use standard stock items ? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 


Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, I believe what we were trying 
to do was to improve the integration of our supply service. We made 
great progress in that because we have a 

Mr. Curtis. That wasn’t the question. I may state my conclusion 
that this letter of November 1953 in effect rescinded the policy es- 
tablished in the previous directive and I asked whether or not you 
regarded that as a fair conclusion. Here is actually a change in 

olicy. 
' Secretary Tuomas. I must admit I don’t remember the previous 
directive. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, sir, the previous directive was set up, as I under- 
stand it, to implement and carry out the meaning and purport of the 
O’Mahoney amendment. I think you are familiar with that, are you 
not, where the Congress in the appropriations bill included an amend- 
ment which sought to bring about an integration of the common-use 
supply systems in the three services. 

Socetaan Tuomas. I think, Mr. Curtis, that great progress is being 
made in integrating the common-use items in the supply system. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I am trying to find that out. I doubt that 
frankly, sir, and that is why I am trying to get back to these basic 
directives. 

This directive, as I understand it, instead of actually integrating 
the services on common-use items—and I want to emphasize, if I have 
failed to mention common-use items, I want to have it understood that 
is all I am talking about. I am not talking about technical, military 
items. I am talking about things like clothes and subsistence. 

Secretary Tuomas. I understand. 

Mr. Curtis. This directive, in effect, goes against the idea of an 
integrated service and goes back to what had previously been suggested 
by certain legislators and men in the Pentagon, of a system of cross- 
servicing. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Curtis, I don’t think it goes against an inte- 
grated supply system. I want to be sure we are not talking about a 
“merged” supply system. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, you are trying to get him to 
answer the question as to whether this directive to which you have 
made reference, was a repudiation or a change from the other. 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Why not let him take the two of them and come back with an 
answer. . 

Secretary Tuomas. I think you would have to do that because I 
dlon’t remember the previous directive and I do not think I could give 
you a good answer. 

Mr. Curtis. I wish you would supply that. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
No. 4000.8, 
17 November 1952. 

Subject: Basic Regulations for the Military Supply System 
References: (a) Directive 4000.8, Establishment of Basic Military Supply System 

Regulations, 5 September 1952. 

(b) Directive 5025.3, Issuance of Military Supply System Regula- 

tions, 24 September 1952. 

I, PURPOSE 


This directive revises reference (a@) to: (1) redefine the relationships between 
the Basic Regulations and other Department of Defense directives regulating 
supply management; and (2) prescribe improved methods and procedures for 
implementing the Basic Regulations. 

The Basic Regulations are designed to achieve an efficient and practical opera- 
tion of an integrated supply system (including procurement, production, ware- 
housing, and distribution of supplies and equipment, and related supply func- 
tions) to meet the needs of the military departments, without duplicating or over- 
lapping of either operations or functions, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 638 of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 1953. 


II, ScOPE AND APPLICABILITY OF THE BASIC REGULATIONS 


A. Scope of the Basic Reguilations.—The Basic Regulations set forth important 
and desirable objectives in the field of supply which are to be implemented as 
fast as practicable, but they do not cover that whole field. All Department of 
Defense directives which regulate supply are to be regarded as implementing 
Section 638 of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act of 1953, and/or 
any other applicable legal requirements. Accordingly, the use of “MSSR No.” 
and the subheading “Military Supply System Regulations” will not appear on 
future Department of Defense directives. 

©. Applicability of the Basic Regulations.—On and after 8 September 1952, no 
officer or agency in the Department of Defense shall obligate any funds for 
procurement, production, warehousing, distribution of supplies or equipment or 
related supply management functions, in violation of these regulations or further 
directives issued by the Secretary of Defense or an officer of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense designed to achieve an efficient and practical operation of 
an integrated supply system. (See sec. IV of this directive for method of effect- 
ing changes in existing regulations, procedures and instructions and for interim 
effectiveness of existing regulations, directives, procedures, and instructions until 
changed. ) 


III. Bastc REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE MILITARY SUPPLY SYSTEM 


In order to accomplish the purpose set forth in Section I above, the following 
principles are hereby established as Basic Regulations, from which deviations 
may be permitted only by the officers of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
charged with implementation of these regulations. 

A. Procurement.— 

1. Procurement will be in accordance with procedures which include timely 
submission of consolidated requirements, the phasing of requirements, market 
analyses, phased placement of orders, and phased delivery schedules. 

2. Procurement procedures shali continue to be improved by such considera- 
tion as: efforts to reduce contract preparation time; maximum use of definitive 
contracts; simplification and standardization of contract forms and accounting 
procedures within and between military departments; improving the process of 
negotiation through standardizing procedures and instructions; and proper use 
of formal advertising and negotiation in the placement of contracts. 

3. Purchasing shall be done on the basis of close, accurate and definite pricing 
to the greatest extent possible at the time of negotiation of contracts, in order to 
reduce the necessity for price redetermination and refunds under renegotiation. 
Price redetermination provisions shall generally provide for downward adjust- 
ments only. When upward price redetermination provisions are used, a reason- 
able ceiling shall be included therein and the obligation set up shall reflect the 
ceiling price. 
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4. Price redetermination shall be conducted within the time period specified 
in contracts, and contracts shall be promptly modified to reflect resulting revi- 
sions, in order to facilitate close pricing, to provide firm price information, and 
to avoid possible conflict with statutory renegotiation proceedings. 

5, Single procurement in the form of single department, joint agency or plant 
cognizance shall be effected whenever it will result in net advantages to the 
Department of Defense as a whole, except in so far as it can be demonstrated 
that such procurement will adversely affect military operations. This principle 
will also apply to procurement from all Government-owned plants, whether 
operated by the Government or a contractor. 

6. In order to eliminate unnecessary handling, warehousing and transporta- 
tion, direct deliveries from suppliers to points-of-use shall be made to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, except in those specific cases where it can be demonstrated 
that there would be no net advantage to the Department of Defense as a whole. 

B. Commercial and Industrial-Type Facilities.—_ 

1. Commercial and industrial-type facilities (including, among others, ware- 
houses, motor repair shops, bakeries, and launderies) operated by each of the 
military departments shall be made available to the maximum extent for the 
use of any of the military departments. Existing commercial and industrial-type 
facilities shall be surveyed to determine the need for their continued operation 
and retention. Such facilities will not be continued in operation where the re- 
quired needs can be effectively and economically served by existing facilities of 
any department or where private commercial facilities are available, except to 
the extent that such private commercial facilities are not reasonably available 
or their use will be demonstrably more expensive or except where the operation 
of such facilities is essential for training purposes. No facilities, not in opera- 
tion, shall be retained unless necessary for mobilization reserve. Cost accounting 
methods will be employed to assist in formulation of decisions concerning cross- 
servicing, establishment or continuance of such activities in or under the 
Department of Defense. 

2. Additional facilities of these types shall not be established or acquired by 
a military department unless the required needs cannot be effectively served by 
existing facilities of all of the departments or by private commercial facilities. 
Except in a zone of action (e. g., Korea), no such additional facilities shall be 
established or acquired without prior approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

C. Distribution.— 

1. Within each military service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force) 
there shall be established and maintained but one single supply and inventory 
control point for each specified category of items. The translation of established 
stock levels into quantitative terms and the determination of requirements will 
be achieved by the appropriate supply control point based upon information 
available to the control point, including accurate, timely and complete reports 
from its supported activities. 

2. As a minimum, all supply accounting at depot, post, camp, station, base 
and installation levels will be developed to achieve integration and uniformity 
on a quantitative and monetary basis, except for supplies and property with 
troop units and afloat, where periodic quantitative inventories only will be re- 
quired. (In-transit stocks, Government-owned stocks in hands of contractors 
or Government industrial facilities, and stocks aboard supply ships and tenders 
will be considered as part of aggregate depot, post, camp, station, base and 
installation stocks.) 

3. Stock levels shall be established and maintained at the lowest practicable 
level. Such prescribed stock levels shall be uniform between military depart- 
ments where similar conditions exist. Effective controls will be established in 
all areas and at all levels to insure compliance with approved stock levels. 

4, Within unified commands, unified logistic arrangements for overseas theaters 
will be further developed. 

5. Each category of common-use standard-stock items will be procured, ware- 
housed, and distributed by not more than one agency within each military service 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force). (The term “common-use standard- 
stock items” as used in these regulations includes items similar in character used 
by two or more departments or subdivisions thereof for the same or closely re- 
lated purpose. Examples of such items or categories of items are: subsistence, 
medical and dental supplies, lumber, hardware, fuels and lubricants, household 
and office type furniture and material, general housekeeping material, individual 
clothing and equipment and vehicular spare parts. 
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6. Stocks of common-use standard-stock items will be financed through Stock 
(revolving) Funds. Special attention shall immediately be given to all cate- 
gories of common-use standard-stock items including those listed in 5 above. 

7. Integrated supply support for common-use standard-stock items will be 
developed. In areas within the United States and overseas, supply support will 
be accomplished by single service assignment in which one department will 
support all others, or by cross-servicing in such areas in which supply support 
will be obtained by one department from the nearest or most economical source 
without regard to which department controls such source, unless it can be demon- 
strated that such support will adversely affect military operations or will not 
result in net advantages to the Department of Defense as a whole. 

D. Cataloging and Standardization.— 

1. The cataloging and standardization programs will be vigorously expedited 
in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 436, 82d Congress. 

2. All supply items in the three military departments shall be described, iden- 
tified, classified, and numbered, in accordance with a uniform method for all 
categories of material. 

3. The uniform catalog data for each specified category of material shall he 
utilized in all supply operations from requirements calculation to final disposal, 
by replacing existing data in accordance with prescribed schedules. 

4. The highest practicable degree of standardization of items shall be achieved 
through the development and use of single specifications, through the elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplicating item specifications, and through the reduc- 
tion of the number of sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar items. Proce- 
dures shall be developed to require the use of applicable standard specifications 
by all procurement agencies. 

5. Duplication in the inspection of material procured by the military depart- 
ments will be eliminated by the coordination of inspection organizations and by 
the standardization of inspection formats. 

6. Packing, packaging, preservation and marking procedures in the three 
military departments will be made uniform, consistent with operational require- 
ments, and wherever practicable will parallel those used in industry. 

7. Commercial specifications and standards, when practical and economical, 
will be adopted and integrated in the military specifications and standard systems. 

EF. Conservation,— 

1. The programs for renovation of economically reparable material will have 
as their objectives the maximum coordinated and timely utilization of such re- 
sources in lieu of new procurement. 

2. Supply discipline to encourage effective maintenance and preservation of 
equipment in use will be emphasized. Issue of materials from storage for train- 
ing and garrison purposes will be based upon maximum utilization of obsolescent 
and limited-life materials. 

3. Programs will be established to eliminate or reduce uses of strategic and 
critical materials. Within categories of materials, consideration shall be given 
not only to relative availability under current conditions but also under mobiliza- 
tion conditions; in the establishment of specifications and standards, including 
the use of alternate specifications and standards, less critical material of greater 
cost may be specified within reasonable price limitations. 

F. Utilization and Disposal.— 

1, Programs will be established for the maximum utilization of property, includ- 
ing scrap, which will include continuous review of stocks to assure they are active, 
to determine which property is excess, to make maximum use of available storage 
space, and to minimize maintenance and storage costs. 

2. Programs for utilization or dispoSal of government material and property 
will provide for continuous screening to make available the excess property of any 
one department to meet the needs of others. In order that adequate information 
may be available to other departments before bulk procurement is undertaken, 
an adequate and practicable reporting system will be established which will 
include reports to and from the appropriate supply control points of the existence 
of such excesses. 

3. Programs for handling scrap material will provide for the segregation and 
identification of strategic and critical materials. 


62917—56——-14 
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G. Transportation and Traffic Management.— 

1. The management, control, routing, negotiation, and procurement of trans- 
portation services for the movement of persons and things shall be accomplished 
in accordance with traffic management policies designed to achieve and assure 
efficient and economical traffic management. 

2. Transportation activities of the military departments in both current and 
mobilization planning aspects will be coordinated with those of the civilian econ- 
omy through the appropriate agencies within the Department of Defense and the 
civilian agencies. 

H. Production.— 

1. Production programs for the military departments shall be realistic, orderly, 
and scheduled to meet phased requirements. Such programs shall be developed 
on the bases of: the relative availabilities of facilities, materials, materiel, 
money and manpower; the relative availability of each item in relation to all 
other items which are essential to its employment; and the feasibility of pro- 
grammed rates of acquisition. Once the approved active forces are raised and 
modernized and current operating stocks and mobilization reserves (not in 
excess of those provided in plans approved by the Secretary of Defense) are 
on hand, maximum feasible reliance will be placed on continuing expansible 
production rather than on the accumulation of reserve stocks of end items. 
Accordingly, the basic objective of the military procurement program will be to 
supply to the services the material and equipment required for the timely 
accomplishment of their respective missions. In doing so, procurement and 
delivery of all items must be scheduled in a carefully planned and balanced 
manner to meet the actual service needs. At all times the present and future 
productive capacity of industry must be given full consideration and plans must, 
among other things, provide for the maintenance of production lines, and 
wherever possible, when computing requirements, take into account the rapid 
expansibility of these lines. 

2. In computing mobilization requirements, and in planning for production 
during mobilization, consideration shall be given to the availability of men, 
materiel, materials, and facilities (all expressed both in quantities and dollars, 
and the relative availability of each item to other items essential to its utiliza- 
tion, and to the feasible rate of acquisition. 

3. No funds shall be obligated for industrial mobilization activities except in 
full compliance with applicable legislation (currently sec. 623, Public Law 434, 
81st Cong., approved October 29, 1949). 

4. Current production programs will be integrated to the maximum extent 
practicable with mobilization plans established under the “Production Allocation 
Program.” 

5. Relative urgencies between military programs and the system for determin- 
ing them will be kept under continuous review. 

6. Maximum utilization will be made of reserves of machine tools and pro- 
duction equipment before initiating procurement of such items. Machine tools 
should be procured to meet the requirements of current production and to 
eStablish tooled production lines with such mobilization capacity as may be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. The highest priority is to be given to 
the requirements for current production needs, and the second priority is to the 
machine tool requirements for advanced mobilization capacity. 

7. Industry shall be encouraged to expand productive capacity through private 
financing. 

8. Government expansion of facilities will be undertaken only after considera- 
tion of available capacity of privately owned and Government-owned or operated 
facilities and when indicated by screened mobilization needs. 

I. Personnel and Training.— 

1. Within each military department, a definitive program will be established 
for the recruitment and training of competent military and civilian personnel 
to serve in the areas of procurement, production, warehousing, and distribution 
of supplies and equipment, and related supply management functions. Rotation, 
promotion, and assignment policies within each military department will be 
adapted to assure the most effective use of trained personnel within these areas. 

J. Requirements Review.— 

1. In each military department, there shall be established and maintained, 
responsible directly to the Secretary of the military department concerned an 
office or agency charged with making an adequate and thorough audit and review 
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of requirements for materiel, materials and facilities, including responsibility 
for monitoring the development of the systems and methods for computing such 
requirements. 

K. Supply System Expansion Prohibited.— 

1. Effective on and after September 8, 1952, until modified by a directive issued 
by the Secretary of Defense, and regardless of any prior interdepartmental agree- 
ments, and without the necessity of any implementing directive described in 
paragraph IV I below, no additional independent or expanded supply facilities 
for common-use standard-stock items of supply shall be created without prior 
approval by the Secretary of Defense. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Basic Regulations Implemented by Outstanding Directiwes——Many of the 
foregoing Basic Regulations are wholly or partially implemented by outstanding 
directives issued by the Secretary of Defense or by an office or agency of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Other Basic Regulations will require imple- 
mentation by new or amended directives. The Secretary of Defense will issue 
instructions to designated officers of the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
proceed with such implementation. 

B. Implementation by the Military Departments.—The regulations, procedures 
and instructions of the military departments will be progressively and promptly 
altered to reflect the changes made by each directive issued by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee which either implements the Basic Regulations or 
otherwise regulates supply (hereinafter called “implementing directives’), as 
follows. The Secretaries of the military departments shall, as soon as may be 
after the issuance of each implementing directive, and in any event within the 
time specified in such directive, cause regulations, procedures and instructions 
issued by them or their subordinates to be revised to incorporate the substance 
of such directive, and shall promptly submit to the officer issuing such implement- 
ing directive for approval such revision to regulations, procedures and instruc- 
tions (other than those relating to particular transactions) issued by the head 
of any bureau, technical service (including for the Air Force, the Air Materiel 
Command), or equivalent or higher authority. After making such changes, if 
any, in such revision as such officer may deem necessary to cause such revision 
to incorporate the substance of such implementing directive, such officer shall 
approve such revision, and such revision shall become effective upon the effective 
date specified in such approval. 

C. Other Methods of Ensuring Compliance.—The method of ensuring compli- 
ance set forth in paragraph B above is subject to the qualification that implement- 
ing directives may prescribe other means of ensuring compliance in cases in 
which the officer issuing such implementing directive deems that prior approval 
of such revision by him is unnecessary for effective implementation; provided 
that another effective method of ensuring compliance shall be prescribed in such 
implementing directive. In cases where proper implementation by the military 
departments consists merely of forwarding copies of the implementing directive, 
no approval under paragraph B above or other means of ensuring compliance 
under this paragraph C need be required; provided that a copy of the published 
change in the regulations, procedures or instructions of the military department 
sball be promptly furnished to the officer issuing the implementing directive. 

D. Improvements Initiated by the Military Departments.—The foregoing pro- 
visions of this section IV are not intended to prevent the military departments 
from initiating improvements in the military supply system which either imple- 
ment, or are not inconsistent with, the Basic Regulations. Copies of such changes 
in the regulations, procedures and instructions effecting such improvements shall 
be promptly furnished to the appropriate officer of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Such changes which implement the Basic Regulations to any sub- 
stantial extent should be submitted to the appropriate officer of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense for approval prior to their issuance. 

BE. Regulations Continued in Effect—Except as may be otherwise provided 
in any implementing directive, all regulations, directives, procedures and instruc- 
tions relating to procurement, production, warehousing, distribution of supplies 
or equipment, and related supply functions, originating within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense or within the military departments, which were in effect 
on 8 September 1952, and those which are subsequently issued, and are not incon- 
sistent with this directive or other directives originating within the Office of the 
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Secretary of Defense, shall remain in full force and effect until revised or changed 
as provided in this Section IV. 


V. CANCELLATIONS 

References (a) and (b) are canceled. 
VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 

This directive is effective immediately. 


WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., 13 November 1953. 


SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 





MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (MATERIEL) 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 


SussecT: Policy Guidance for Ad Hoc Committee on Supply Systems for Com- 
mon-use Items. 


1. Preliminary discussions of the Ad Hoc Committee revealed the existence 
of certain restrictions in establishing working guidelines for use in the perform- 
ance of its assignment. The Committee has accordingly requested clarification 
on the following: 

(a) Are the DOD policies that were imposed on the study groups of the Supply 
Systems Studies by DOD Directive 4100.3 incumbent upon the Committee? This 
directive states in part: “Examination also will be given on a priority basis to 
the feasibility of assigning to a single military department responsibility for 
procurement, distribution, including depot storage and issue, and maintenance 
of common categories of supply.” 

(b) What are the present DOD general policies with respect to the supply 
systems of the military services as they apply to common-use items? 

2. With regard to the first question, DOD Directive 4100.3 of 9 August 1951 
evinces the existence of a prevalent trend at that time toward centralization of 
activities as being the immediate solution of many basic supply problems. It 
appears apropos to provide the Ad Hoe Committee with a brief review of the 
highlights in the development of this trend. Upon enactment of the National 
Security Act of 1947, the initial effort in the area of supply was largely centered 
in the delegation of responsibility for single service purchase assignments among 
the military departments. The separation, however, of the purchase function 
from other closely interrelated supply functions created a number of impediments 
to efficient supply management. A means of providing a solution to the problems 
thereby created was sought in DOD Directive 4100.1 of 17 July 1951, which was 
issued to clarify end amplify the Secretary of Defense memorandum of 17 
November 1949 promulgating the general assumptions for the establishment of a 
Department of Defense supply system. This directive introduced the concept 
that it was specifically desired that: 

“Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot 
storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment and depot 
maintenance of such equipment.” 

Subsequently DOD Directive 4000.8 was issued on 5 September 1952 setting 
forth basic military supply regulations in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 638 of the DOD Appropriation Act of 1953. Of particular pertinency, 
Paragraph III C 7 of the directive states: 

“Integrated supply support for common-use standard-stock items will be devel- 
oped. In areas within the United States and overseas, supply support will be 
accomplished by single service assignment in which one department will support 
all others or by cross-servicing in such areas in which supply support will be 
obtained by one department from the nearest or most economical source without 
regard to which department controls such source unless it can be demonstrated 
that such support will adversely affect military operations or will not result in 
net advantages to the Department of Defense as a whole.” 
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The experience of the military departments indicates that in order to reduce 
supply problems to manageable proportion, emphasis at this time would be more 
advantageously directed toward greater efficiency within individual departmental 
supply systems and supply management functions, development of fiscal proce- 
dural means for effective and economical cross-servicing among the military 
services, and the closest practicable coordination of departmental supply systems. 
Future supply studies will not be confined to a review and analysis of a category 
of materiel, but will be directed toward the accomplishment of the foregoing 
principles on the basis of placing first things first. In addition, in line with the 
policy of this office to remain out of operations, the responsibility for conducting 
studies as they are required will be delegated to the military departments. Since 
the directive setting up the supply studies is not in conformity with this approach, 
it is accordingly being rescinded. 

3. Concerning the second question raised by the Ad Hoe Committee, the present 
DOD policies as they apply to supply systems of common-use items are generally 
as follows: 

(a) There is no present, or intended, or desired, plan for the establishment by 
direction or indirection of a Fourth Department of Supply or to divide commodity 
segments among departments. 

(b) The following deficiencies disclosed by the supply system studies which 
must be corrected, while maintaining the autonomy of command, should be 
critically analyzed and resolved: 

(1) Financing and accounting procedures among the supply services should 
be completely reviewed and brought into consonance with each other to establish 
a firm basis essential to effective and economical cross supply support. 

(2) The total volume of inventories should be analyzed and reviewed by all 
services and reduced so far as possible in conjunction with the assigned missions 
of the respective departments. 

(8) The assets of one service should be utilized against the requirements 
(demands) of other services to the extent the total inventories can be reduced 
thereby in the most economical manner. 

(4) Transportation of supplies from distant points to points of use should be 
reduced by employing assets of other services on a basis mutually agreed upon 
by the respective departments involved. 

(5) Responsiveness of supply systems to command must be maintained in the 
military services to the extent they are in accordance with legislative require- 
ments and current DOD directives. This responsibility and authority will be 
strengthened by: 

(a) Interservice agreements being premised on the basis of principal-agent 
relationship with the definite assurance that the receiving service (principal) 
requirements will be performed by the providing service (agent) consistent with 
effectiveness and economy. 

(b) Interservice agreements being spelled out in detail, and specific arrange- 
ments with respect to one category of material not being applied to any other 
category in the absence of definite agreements. 

4. This approach is predicated upon the theory that at this time much improve- 
ment remains to be accomplished in the supply management functions of in- 
ventory control, purchase, transportation, distribution, cataloging, standards, 
financial management, and disposal. This condition warrants expending a major 
effort by the use of the best administrative talent to make the present systems 
operate to the maximum of efficiency before consideration of basic and disruptive 
changes to concepts and doctrines of supply support. 

C. S. THOMAs. 

Mr. Curtis. To go further, now, from your testimony of a few days 
back, it looks like it comes somewhat to an interpretation of the word 
“integration.” The word, “integration,” as used in the statutes—and 
I am just looking to see if I have them here with me—the Senate re- 
port on the O’Mahoney amendment, wherein they set out the defini- 
tion as they see it, of “integration” when they refer to an integrated 
supply system. 

Are you familiar, sir, with that particular O’Mahoney amendment, 
which is law, and the Senate’s statement of what they meant by “in- 
tegrated supply system” ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I am familiar with it in that I have read it in 
the past but I have not read it recently and I don’t remember in detail 
their definition of integration. I will be glad to get it. 

Mr. Curtis. I think when you reread it, you will find that the ex- 
pression does not indicate three separate services maintaining their 
own supply system, and just functioning on a cross-servicing basis. 

Now, I believe your testimony yesterday or the day before indicated 
that in your judgment, cross-servicing—the integrated system, as I 
have used the word, as an opposite meaning of cross-servicing, Was 
an expensive and wasteful thing, and that cross-servicing would be the 
more practical, from an efficiency standpoint. 

Am I correct in reviewing your previous testimony ? 

Secretary ToHomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, I would like to say this on 
that: The Hoover Commission has made certain recommendations 
as to a certain type of procurement. 

Mr. Wilson in the Defense Department has now set up one man who 
will have the status of Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s make sure we are on the same track. You men- 
tioned procurement. Of course cross-servicing applies equally to 
distribution. The Alameda test was not as much procurement as 
much as it was distribution. 

In your discussion, if you will refer to both—— 

Secretary Tuomas. I will include both in that. 

Mr. Wilson has set up one man who will have the status of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. All of the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations will go to him. They will be assigned to the proper 
areas, and then we will come back to you—— 

Mr. Curtis. Wait a second, sir. I do not want to interrupt, but 
the only way I can see to do this is to ask you questions and have 
you answer them. I did not ask you anything about that at all. I 
asked what I thought was a relatively simple question about whether 
or not your previous testimony indicated that you thought that cross- 
servicing was the more efficient and cheaper method—or more efficient 
method and less costly—than the integrated supply systems for the 
three services. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is an integrated supply system. 

Mr. Curtis. You are getting back again to the term “integrated.” 

Secretary THomas. In my terms, yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could pause here a 
minute while I get the Senate document. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Curtis, may I make just one statement. 
I think it is relevant: The Hoover Commission has made certain 
specific recommendations here having to do with the questions asked. 

Now, that will come to the Defense Department. The various 
services will meet on that and they will come up to this committee 
and recommend the adoption of that particular recommendation, or 
we will then give you reasons in detail why we don’t approve of the 
adoption of it. Now I think that is the way it should be presented 
to the committee. I don’t think each one of these specific recom- 
mendations—I don’t think we can properly. 

Mr. Curtis. I might say, sir, I am going to get this quotation 
from the Senate hearings so I can read it to you. 

This is pretty basic. This isn’t anything that applies to just one 
item, or anything else. This is the entire system that is established, 
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and as I stated in my letter of January 19, it is my opinion that there 
has been a direct disobeyance of the law as written by the Congress, in 
regard to how to get up your supply system, and the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s findings, I think, bear that out. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would like to assure you that never while 
I am the Secretary of the Navy, we will never knowingly contravene 
the will of the Congress. Of that I would like to assure you, sir. , 

Mr. Curtis. Well, sir, I am not going to draw any broad conclu- 
sions on that. All I want to do is to get into the details of whether 
it was done or not. If there was a failure to abide by the laws, that 
is the important thing. What was intended to be done is for others 
to draw their conclusions from it. I have my own ideas on that. 

I am quoting now from the hearings held by the subcommittee on 
the Committee of Expenditures in the Executive Department, 82d 
Congress, in 1952, wherein it set out this pertinent part from the 
Senate Report 1861, on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1953, which reads as follows under “integrated supply 
system.” 

The committee believes that great savings can be made by improved integration 
and management of the military supply system. To this end it recommends 


addition of section 636 (638) to the bill, imposing a direct and specific duty on 
the Secretary of Defense to achieve such improvement at an early date. 


I will go on, because I think it is important to develop this: 


It is recognized that all the desirable changes cannot be accomplished in the 
60-day period within which regulations must be issued. However, it is antici- 
pated that within that period, new interim regulations can be promulgated 
which will state the general principles to be followed, to affect certain of the 
more obvious improvements, to assure that no additional, independent or ex- 
panded supply facilities are created during the development of the definitive 
regulations. 


I might pause to say that they did not do that, but incidentally, that 
is one of;the specific thing that the O'Mahoney amendment says that 
there shall not be any additional independent or expanded supply 
facilities. 


When the next Congress convenes, the Department of Defense should present 
a program based upon regulations in effect which will speedily eliminate dupli- 
cation and historical accidents that reoccur and exist in the present system of 
procurement warehousing and issues of supply and equipment. 

Under the new system it should be impossible for two competing facilities 
to be set up, or to continue to exist in the same area, for the same purpose as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

Service facilities for maintenance of equipment, such as motor shops, laun- 
dries, et cetera, should be integrated. 


Note the use of the word “integrated.” 


Integrated to serve all the departmental requirements in the area. 

Special attention should be given to the procurement, production, distribution, 
warehousing maintenance, and issue of common use items, such as clothing, 
food, medical supplies, building materials to minimize stock, handling, trans- 
portation, and related supply management activities. 

Whenever possible such items and the method of handling them will be made 
uniform throughout the Department of Defense to facilitate such integration. 
Where different stock levels exist in various parts of the Department, it is ex- 
pected that the lowest level would be applied to the whole department in the 
absence of a compelling justification for special treatment, which justification 
will be made to the appropriate committees of the Congress. 


That is the Senate language and, of course, has legal effect, because 
it refers to interpretation of a specific provision put in the law. 
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Now, the term “cross-servicing,” as generally used, and, as I un- 
derstand it, is not synonymous with that “integration.” 

Would it be in your line of thinking? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, I think really that we are 
carrying out those procedures. 

Mr. Curtis. I didn’t ask you that question, sir. 

Secretary THomas. Well, you said a little while ago that we had 
contravened the Congress and I do not think we have. 

Mr. Curtis. And I am trying to get at that by asking you specific 
questions. And so I asked you, sir, whether you felt that the term 
“cross-servicing” as it is used commonly in the military service, would 
be contemplated in that descriptive phrase of an integrated supply 
system. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Curtis, if you cut your stock levels down 
of common use items, which we are doing—and that is one of the basic 
things—if you get a good Federal standard stock catalog so you have 
all the items with the proper identification and then yow cross-service 
between your services so you do not have any duplication, you do not 
have any excess or shortages, that is an integrated system in my opin- 
ion and it is not a merged system. It is completely integrated. 

Mr. Curtis. It says integration should not be duplication in the 
same area. Now, cross-servicing. 

Secretary THomas. That is not integration. If you have two activi- 
ties and they each have a demand for a certain number of items and 
they stock those for their own use, and then if they do have any over- 
ages or shortages they can cross-service between the two of them and 
that is a completely integrated supply system. 

Mr. Curtis. You are getting right to the issue, right there, and as a 
matter of judgment I appreciate it. As to whether that actually is an 
integrated supply system. I submit to you, sir, that it is not, and no 
one has ever conceived that it was, and for this reason 

Secretary THomas. Well, someone has conceived of it, because I—— 

Mr. Curtis. Now, wait a minute. We are discussing it. 

[Continuing.] For this this reason: That cross-servicing at that 
basis would mean this, that the only place where you would have cross- 
servicing would be where there was an overbuying or underbuying 
by one of the services, that would be a sort of emergency situation and 
not a basic supply system. 

That would mean in a given area—let’s take St. Louis, Mo.—that 
if the Navy was buying and distributing shoes, that the Army also 
might be buying and distributing shoes. And socks. Let’s take two 
items. 

If the Army bought too many shoes and the Navy not enough, you 
might cross-service. If the Navy bought too many socks and the 
Army not enough, you might cross-service, and all of that is desirable 
to correct errors, and give you a broader spread in that you do make 
mistakes in judgment, which is bound to occur. But such a system 
as that is not an integrated supplv system. It is not one central depot. 
I am surprised to hear you intimate that a cross-servicing system 
could be regarded by anyone as an integrated supply system. 

Secretary THomas. You did not misunderstand me. TI said I be- 
lieve 1f you set vour stock levels right, if you have the proper catalog- 
ing system and you have the proper cross-servicing between your 
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services, that you have a good integrated supply system. That is my 
personal belief. 

Mr. Curtis. Unfortunately, sir, you are not privileged to use your 
own definition of integrated supply system. You are bound by the 
law. 

Now, is that an integrated supply system as described in_the 
OQ’ Mahoney amendment, and as explained in the Senate report? Now, 
those are the issues. 

Secretary Tuomas. I personally think so. I think that is an inte- 
grated supply. 

Mr. Curtis. You are entitled to your judgment, of course. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said before, the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations cover exactly the items that we are talking about. They 
will come up now and the services will have them and will study them 
and will come back and either adopt them or we will give you the 
reasons why and then it can be—— 

Mr. Curtis. You are discussing something that I am not discussing 
at this time. Iam trying to get an understanding of wherein lies our 
differences and I think I begin to see it. It is a definite conflict in 
interpretation of language. Because I know this committee, the 
Bonner committee, and I feel certain Congress, never had any inten- 
tion of permitting what you describe as an integrated supply system 
to exist. Nor did Secretary Lovett, when he issued his directive, 
and the one which I suggested on November 13, 1953, which in effeet 
changes what would have been an integrated supply system in accord- 
ance with the definitions of the Congress, to this system that you de- 
scribe as being in lieu thereof. 

Now, let me pass on, because this brings this thing out a little further. 

One of the first things that was done, of course, to try to test out 
whether this idea of an integrated supply system would work, was to 
take medical supplies and set up the Alameda test. I think you are 
familiar with that, are you not? 

Secretary THomas. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Curtis. And the Alameda test was an example, was it not, of 
integrated distribution of medical supplies? 

Secretary THomas. That was a single service. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what the Congress thought “integrated” meant. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is a matter of opinion. I will not argue 
that with you. 

Mr. Curtis. What do you think was the purpose of setting up the 
Alameda test ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think a single-service supply and an 
integrated supply service are the same. 

Mr. Curtis. I know you have said that but I am asking you now, 
what do you think the purpose of setting up the Al rmeda test was, 
if it was not to test out that kind of a supply system, where the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were getting their medical supplies out of one 
single depot ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, it was set up for that and it was 
discontinued. 

Mr. Curtis. Wait a second. It was discontinued. When the tests 
‘an and the results showed that it worked well, did they not? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think you should have kept with the 
Defense Department because that is in Mr. Pike’s department. 
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Mr. Curtis. You were Assistant Secretary of Defense for Logistics 
and Supplies at the time. That is why I am asking the question of 
you. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. It might be of interest to look up a book originallv 
written by a man named Noah Webster and see what the word “inte- 
grated” means. I think “integrated” means putting together in one 
thing. I think this is a new interpretation of the word “integrated.” 

Mr. Curtis. I wanted to let the witness testify on his ideas, 

I have the highest regard for you, Secretary Thomas, as a citizen 
and your sincerity and so forth. But herein hes a very fundamental 
difference in interpretation. Many of us felt we made it quite clear 
as to what we meant by an integrated supply system, because it goes 
back to the original unification act, when the services came in and said 
that we did not need unification in that regard. We went ahead and 
passed the O’Mahoney amendment to try and make it clearer. Now, 
I am trying to make it even more clear, by referring to the Alameda 
test, where we actually put into effect an operation along the lines of 
what we meant by an integrated supply system, and now I ask you, 
sir, if the results of that test were not generally regarded as favorable 
by the Military Establishment. 

Now, you were Assistant Secretary of Defense in this very field, 
holding the job that Mr. Pike has. That is why I ask the question 
of you and not of somebody else. Certainly not of Mr. Pike. 

Now, will you answer the question ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, Mr. Curtis, I will. The records, so far as 
I know, show there were no economies effected in the consolidation 
and that it could be handled better by the individual service and 
handled just as cheaply. 

Mr. Curtis. That is your interpretation ? 

Secretary THomas. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Did you so state either before the Bonner committee 
or before other committees of Congress as to those findings? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think when the recommendation was made 
that it be discontinued was stated on that basis. That is a matter 
of record and we can get that. 

Mr. Curtis. I know we can, and I know we can also get as a matter 
of record the statements of other people in the Military Establishment, 
and I suggest, sir, that those statements are contrary to what you 
have just said. 

Secretary Thomas. You can get other statements, of course. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am making that suggestion to you, sir, that there 
are contrary conclusions drawn by the services, and men in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Is that not true? T will ask you the question, if you are net aware 
of the fact that there are contrary opinions and statements made 
by other men in the Defense Department as to the value of the lessons 
learned in the Alameda test. 

Secretary THomas. There are contrary opinions in every business. 

Mr. Curtis. You know what I am after. 

Secretary Tuomas. There are always differences of opinion. 
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Mr. Curtis. I am not talking about differences of opinions, as such, 
sir. I am asking about a formulated difference of opinion. The 
military services there, themselves. The Army. 

Secretary Tuomas. The Alameda plan was discontinued, as far as 
I remember—and we can get the record on this—because it could not 
be shown there were any economies effected. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, because possibly you were the one, sir, who made 
that decision. I don’t know. Were you the one who made the de- 
cision ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. As I remember, no. As I remember it was dis- 
continued after I left as Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Curtis. It was based on your recommendations as the outgoing 
chief. 

Secretary THomas. No, it was based upon the study and they have 
the study. We will get that for you and we will give you the study. 

Mr. Curtis. I might state to you, sir, I already have some of these 
statements, and I know what we had before the Bonner subcommittee, 
as an interim report on that, in December 1952. It sets out just the 
exact opposite of what you have just stated, sir, in the conclusions 
that they found. 

Now, that is a matter that I think can rest here, but what I am try- 
ing to do, if nothing else, is to find out wherein lie these differences 
of opinion and judgment, and who did what and why. 

I think that here we now know, but I would like to know just 
what effect you had, in your position as an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, and later as Secretary of the Navy, in bringing this decision 
about, which cannot go ahead on the basis of the Alameda test, to 
implement that procedure and set it into effect in the various services. 

Secretary THomas. We will be very glad to get that. 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking what you did. You do not have to go and 
get anything on that. I am asking if you were the one who exercised 
your influence as Assistant Secretary of Defense, and later as Secre- 
tary of the Navy—because, incidentally, in the Bonner committee 
hearings and in our statements, it was some of our opinions that it was 
the Navy who was fighting the Alameda test and who did everything 
they could to drag their feet. 

So, when you became Secretary of the Navy—and I believe, sir, you 
had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy, had you not, during the 
war? ves 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I had not been. 

Mr. Curtis. What was your position in the Navy during the war? 

Secretary Tuomas. I was special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Curtis. You were, but you had been in a high position in the 
Navy Department and you had some continuity of knowledge of what 
was going on in the Navy Department. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have been in the supply area for a good many 
years, in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Curtis. I wonder if you will answer my question as to what 
vou did as Assistant Secretary of Defense and as Secretary of the 
Navy to bring about this decision that the Alameda test 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Curtis, I will answer that. I used 
none of my influence, either as Assistant Secretary of Defense, or 
Secretary of the Navy, to bring about the discontinuance of it. 
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Anything like that, that I did as Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
was done on a broad study of all the interested areas and interested 
departments. 

Mr. Curtis. Weren’t you in that? Wasn’t that a matter of top 
policy ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, but I didn’t use any influence. I took 
the advice of the people best qualified to make the decision. I didn’t 
influence them. 

Mr. Curtis. You did not make any decision yourself, then ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, you make the final decision but you base 
it on the recommendations of the best qualified people you can get. 
It is not based on any personal whim. 

Mr. Curtis. That is really your position here now, then, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy. You are more expressing the general opinion, as a 
result of your consultations and studies made in your Department? 

Secretary Tuomas. With what I know of the background of it, 
and with the people I think are the best qualified to make the decision, 
and then if I think their decision is right, I support them, yes. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is a true picture of the process in the 
Navy Department and in other departments, and therefore there 
should be some continuity in the thing, with regard to views, as to 
the feasibility of these various supply systems, so I am going to 
refer to you Secretary of the Navy Matthews’ letter that he wrote 
to the Bonner subcommittee on this subject when he thought—and I 
know he was speaking for the various admirals and so forth who 
make this policy that they passed on up the line—when he thought 
that the Bonner subcommittee was going to advocate an extension 
of cross-servicing instead of an integrated supply system. 

Now, this occurs on page 457 of the Bonner hearings of Febru- 
ary 20, on through various other dates, 1951. That was when we 
were just about getting going. That is when the admirals advised 
Secretary Matthews—and I believe they are successful in advising 
you—I think it is a continuous fighting against this integration 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think that is right, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. That is my statement. 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Curtis. I know you don’t agree with it, but I am simply 
stating my judgment. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said the other day 

Mr. Curris. In here, here is what Secretary Matthews says, at 
page 457: 








SECRETARY OF THE NAvy 
WASHINGTON 
May 25, 1951. 


Memorandum to the Chairman, Subcommittee on Inter-Governmental Relations, 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Department. 

Subject: Cross-servicing betweeu the inilitary departme.is in the area of 
materials distribution: 

(1) Through various reports I have gained the impression that there is 
considerable feeling in your subcommittee for requiring the military depart- 
ments to utilize cross-servicing in the distribution of materials to the maximum 
extent possible. The Navy is convinced that such a requirement will seriously 
reduce the effectiveness of military supply support and would increase rather 
than lessen the ultimate cost of such support. Some of the principal reasons 
for this opinion are set forth in the following paragraphs. 
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Now, sir, that was the Navy position at that time when they 
thought we were going to go that way. Then, when we go another 
direction, as we have—and I think we were very wise—when I say 
“we” I mean the subcommittee and later the Congress as they adopted 
the O’Mahoney amendment—you now come here and say just—you 
as Secretary of the Navy speaking for, I would say, the same general 
group in the Navy Department—are saying almost the opposite; that 
if we go to the integrated supply system as I have defined it, instead 
of this cross-servicing that you want, that it would be more costly. 
Yet, here in 1951, just the reverse was the position. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is a lot more than cross-servicing. Inte- 
grated supplies include a lot of different elements and not just cross- 
servicing. That is only part of it. 

Mr. Curtis. In order to discuss a thing, we have to dig down to 
details and stick to the point. 

Now, the point is this question of cross-servicing as opposed to an 
integrated supply system. 

As defined by myself, if you please, as I interpret it, in this Senate 
report on the integrated supply system. 

So please, for the sake of our discussion, take the definition I have 
used or define, if you please, as the Alameda test was set up as a single 
service distribution system. 

Take it that way. 

Secretary Tuomas. I say, I think there is quite a difference between 
single service procurement or single service warehousing and an 
integrated system. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand you think that. 

Now, the only question that I would like to have you understand is 
this: Would you disagree with Secretary Matthews’ statement as I 
have read it to you, in regard to cross-servicing? Do you believe “The 
Navy is convinced that such a requirement would seriously reduce 
the effectiveness of military supply support and would increase rather 
than lessen the ultimate cost of such support ?” 

Secretary THomas. You are talking about cross-servicing ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. We are making great progress in cross-servicing. 
Out in Honolulu. 

Mr. Curtis. Please, Secretary Thomas. I asked you a simple 
question. The question is this: Do you agree with Secretary Mat- 
thews’ statement that an extension of cross-servicing would increase 
rather than lessen the cost of such support. Is your position and the 
position of the Navy different from that of Secretary Matthews, 
today, in your judgment ? 

Secretary THomas. I am not sure I understand the question. We 
believe in cross-servicing. 

Mr. Curtis. You do? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Then I will let that stand for others to draw their con- 
clusions because from the language of Secretary Matthews, it is quite 
clear that he does not, and the Navy Department, at that time, did not. 

Secretary THomas. Well, the Navy Department, now, is very 
actively working for further cross-servicing. We do believe in it, 
definitely. In Honolulu, now, we have l 
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Mr. Curtis. I am going to suggest, sir, that one reason you pos- 
sibly do is because it is now a method of having a different method 
to be pursuing rather than single-service distribution, as the Alameda 
test was set up to establish, as a feasible method. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would say because we think it is better. 

Mr. Curtis. Not in order to drag your feet ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, Mr. Curtis. Really—I mean we are trying 
very hard. Now you talk about the military 

Mr. Curtis. Please don’t get into those generalities. I am willing 
to accept the statement that you believe that. What I am trying to 
find out is whether your actions and the actions of the Navy and other 
people bear out what you say. 

Secretary Tuomas. I have tried to tell you a half dozen times, in 
Honolulu, for instance, we have set up 44 different cross-services agree- 
ments in the last couple of years. There is great progress. 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t misunderstand me. I know darned well you are 
going ahead on this cross-servicing idea, which I am suggesting to you, 
sir, 1s directly contrary to the law of the land, as set forth in the 
O’Mahoney amendment. Yes, I know darned well you are doing that. 
That is the issue. 

Secretary THomas. We would never knowingly contravene the will 
of the Congress, Mr. Curtis, I assure you. 

Mr. Curtis. I hope that is so. 

Secretary THomas. I assure you of that. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, that is going to be a matter, I think, for others 
to judge. 

Secretary Tuomas. We are willing to take that judgment of the 
Congress, too. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, then, one other point I would like to bring out, 
inasmuch as we have reached an impasse, on what the results of 
Alameda test indicated, and what the conclusions of the Military 
Establishment were. 

Nonetheless, the Military Establishments did go to a system of inte- 
gration in certain areas which technically conforms with the definition 
set forth in the Senate report, of one service serving all the depart- 
mental requirements in an area, by doing what I have referred to as 
parceling. 

Tu your petroleum supply you have an example of parceling, where 
the United States was divided into geographical districts and the 
Army took care of procurement and distribution to some extent in one 
geographical area for the Navy and the Air Force and in another 
geographical area, the Air Force took over for the Navy and the Army, 
and in the third, the third service took over for the other two. 

Now, that had been done in other fields. I think it was done in 
coffee, was it not? 

Secretary Tuomas. There were 4 different coffee-roasting plants 
in 4 areas. 

Mr. Curtis. I am just asking whether that thing of setting up geo- 
graphical areas was done in the field of coffee distribution. 

Secretary Tuomas. There were 4 coffee-roasting plants and each 
one had an area. 

Mr. Curtis. The point is, each service got its own area, and kept its 
own supply set up for coffee, for example, in that area, just as they 
kept their own supply set up for petroleum products, in an area, so - 
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that net result was that you did not have an integration of three 
services, but each one parceled out a little domain for themselves, 
and each kept their own supply service for those items intact. That 
is what parecling, in my ‘ediaianeid: means. 

Isn’t that what was done in petroleum ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That would not be my comprehension of it. 

Mr. Cortis. Well, what was done? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mine would be that that was a well-integrated 
system where you have an area and one service takes care of it for the 
whole area. 

Mr. Corrtis. I am not asking you for a conclusion. I am asking 
whether that was done. What is the situation? That in certain geo- 
graphical areas, the Army supplies for the other 2 services and in an- 
other area the Navy does it for the other 2 services, and in the third, 
the Air Force. Isn’t that right? 

Secretary THomas. I am not sure, now, what items you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Curtis. I have mentioned them. Iam using them as examples. 
I said petroleum products, and I said coffee. 

Secretary Tuomas. You have joint procurement in your petroleum. 
It is a joint procurement committee ? 

Mr. Curtis. You don’t want to answer my question, I take it. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do if I can. I am trying very hard to. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, then, answer it. It is a simple one, I think. 

I stated that the United States is divided up into geographical 
areas, and in 1 area, 1 service procured and distributed for the other 
2 and in another area a different service did it for the other 2, and in 
a third area, the third service did it for the other 2. 

Now isn’t that true in petroleum and coffee? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I don’t see anything unsound about that. 

Mr. Curtis. I didn’t say that. I am just asking whether that is a 
fact. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, then, after the Alameda test, the Air Force, who 
had never been in the field of medical supply—isn’t that true—it was 
dependent on the Army? 

Dnepaare Tuomas. I can’t talk about the Air Force. 

Mr. Curtis. You were Assistant Secretary of Defense for Logistics? 
That was under your purview at that time? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t know what their setup is now. 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking about when you were Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 

Secretary THomas. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, that is what I said. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, you said—well all right. What is the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Curtis. The question is whether the Air Force was not de- 
pendent on the Army for medical supplies, distribution, and so forth. 

Secretary THomas. It was and still is, as far as I know. 

Mr. Curtis. The Air Force does not have a separate supply sys- 
tem for medical supplies? 

Secretary Tuomas. So far as I know, it does not have. 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about when you were Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 
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Secretary THomas. No; then it did not. 

Mr. Curtis. If I were to tell you that just a few months back, the 
Air Force is beginning to set up a separate medical supply system 
to take care of the Texas area, and are going to build supply depots, 
would you say that that conforms to the purport of the O’Mahoney 
amendment, and the integrated supply system as defined in the Senate 
report ? 

Secretary THomas. I would have to have all the facts before I could 
answer that, which I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. You couldn’t answer it on that basis? 

Secretary THomas. No; I could not. 

Mr. Curtis. Even though they were actually setting up a medical 
supply depot, or depots in an area, where medical supply depots were 
already set up? You still couldn’t answer that question ? 

Secretary THomas. Now, I have one final question to ask on stock 
funds. 

The Navy operates on the stock fund principle, does it not, for 
common-use items? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Curtis. How is the pricing done? Is that original cost, or is 
it replacement ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I had better get Admiral Arnold up here and 
let him answer that in detail. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. J. ARNOLD, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY 


Admiral Arnotp. I am Rear Admiral Arnold, Mr. Chairman. 

On stock pricing, the policy is to price it at the replacement cost. 
There are certain other factors that come into it, too, but that is one 
of them. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me take an example and run it through. Let’s just 
take an item and just call it an item. 

Let us say the cost is 30 cents, an original cost of 30 cents, and had 
been stored for 4 years. The replacement cost, say, is 70 cents. And 
another service, say the Army, needed those items from your stock 
fund. 

You would then transfer those items at the 70-cent price rather than 
the 30-cent. 

Admiral Arnotp. We would transfer them at whatever price we 
would ordinarily pay. We would not change the price merely because 
of a transfer. We transfer the item at the exact price at which you 
are carrying it at the time. 

Mr. Curtis. I thought you said that it was replacement. How do 
do you fix your price, then ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Usually the prices are reviewed annually and once 
the price is set, that price holds for that year. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand, but I used the 4-year period and said 
30 cents was the procuring cost, and 70 cents was the price in the year 
1955, and the Army would get some of that item from you. 

They would be charged at the rate of 70 cents rather than 30 cents, 
is that right ? 

Admiral Arnorp. If we had changed our prices by that time. 
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Mr. Curtis. Didn’t I say that when I assumed the problem? 
Admiral Arnoxp. I believe I said we reviewed our prices annually. 
Mr. Curtis. You reviewed this for January 1955, and found that 

the replacement was 70 cents. So then the Army took something in 

1955 and would get it at 70 rather than the 30-cent price? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct, if we had found the average pro- 
curement price to be 70 cents, and introducing the other factors that 
I mentioned. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, what happens to that 40 cents? Does that 
just go into the Navy stock fund for any use to which you see fit to 
put it?) What happened to it? You have made a profit, in effect, of 40 

cents. Does that go back into the general revenue ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Curtis. It goes back into the United States Treasury ? 

Admiral Arno.p. It goes back into the stock fund. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; that is what I thought. 

Admiral Arnotp. I would like to invite your attention to the fact 
that if we had a decrease in prices, we would lose the same way. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand that, but of course in an era of rising 
prices, you probably haven’t had much of the other. But what I am 
really getting at is whether, if that is the system, whether or not that 
system encourages or discourages the use of long time stocks. In this 
period of rising prices, I would say it is quite a deterrent to turn over. 

Admiral Arnoup. If the Army was required to go out and buy it in- 
stead of getting it from us they would have to pay the higher price 
for it. 

Mr. Curtis. It would be a deterrent to using that particular thing. 
It would be a deterrent to using such things as hamburgers, which 
might have been gotten at the lower price, rather than to use some 
other type of food, like some other meat. 

Admiral Arnorp. I think there would be more encouragement if we 
continued to carry it at the older price. Is that fair? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. That is what I am getting at. 

1 just wanted to raise that question of whether you believe that re- 
placement is better that way rather than on cost. Is it better? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, because the stock fund revolves. The De- 
fense Department tells us to retain the purchasing power. If you 
issue items at a low price and have to buy corresponding items at a 
lower price, you are depleting what amounts to the corpus of the 
fund. 

Mr. Curtis. And for a stock fund to be of value it really has to 
revolve, doesn’t it ? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. The only real purpose for it is for fast-moving items. 

Admiral Arnotp. Mainly, that is the purpose. 

Mr. Curtis. Yet if the setup of your stock fund were such that it was 
a deterrent on this revolving, it would appear, to that extent, to be 
somewhat self-defeating, would it not? 

In other words, if your methods of utilizing your stock fu~’! were 
such that—such as the use of cost of replacement—it deterred rapid 
revolution, it would be defeating, to that extent, the purpose of the 
stock fund? Do you follow what I mean? 

Admiral Arnorp. I am not sure T do, sir. 
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Mr. Curtis. Perhaps I can restate it, and I am not going to dwell 
on it to any further length. 

The stock fund, to be of value, has to revolve and should apply to 
items that turn over oncea year. Isn’t that about the figure ¢ 

Admiral Arnotp. That is very close. 

Mr. Curtis. If we have the fund set up on a cost basis which 
discourages that rapid revolution, to that extent we might be hurting 
the very theory and purpose of having a revolving fund. 

Admiral Arnotp. Anything that discourages the rotation, or what 
you call revolving the stock fund, is a deterrent to its maximum effec- 
tiveness, I would grant you that. 

If, on the other hand, if we were to do as you said in your first 
instance, and turn that over to the Army at a very low price, we in 
the Navy then would be faced with the proposition of having to buy 
something back possibly at a later time and thus not be able to buy 
as much. 

In other words, we wouldn’t have maintained the primary purpose 
of that fund which is to keep its purchasing power intact. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. I don’t know how much longer we expect to interro- 
gate representatives of the Navy, but I would like to sum up, if I may, 
by asking one or two questions. 

No. 1, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you whether or not the 
tables carried on pages 40, 41, 42, and 43 of the task force report are 
not correct reflections of the tabulation and information furnished by 
the Navy Department, to the task force ? 

Secretary THomas. No, sir, Mr, Brown, they do not give the whole 
story in my opinion and they are only part of the story. 

Mr. Brown. I am not asking you that. I am asking you if these 
are not the Navy Department figures. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, these are the Navy Department figures. 
We tried to give some more and they would not take them. 

Mr. Brown. Wait a minute. You have a bad habit of feeling 
that somebody is trying to chew your ears off. Now just answer the 
question. Are these figures taken from figures furnished by the Navy 
Department? Are they figures furnished by the Navy Department? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Then the only difference between you and the task 
force is the interpretation to be placed on them ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, sir, that is not right. The thing is that 
they didn’t get all the figures, they didn’t get the true story and in 
giving those figures they give a distorted picture. 

Mr. Brown. Aren’t those the figures from the Navy Department, 
that the task force tabulated and brought in here? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, 

Mr. Brown. What do you contend is untrue about these figures? 

Secretary THomas. They don’t give the right story. 

Mr. Brown. In your view, did someone read the wrong interpre- 
tation or wrong meaning into these figures ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Not exactly that. First it does not say that 
these are a special combat type of item, it doesn’t say these are held 
for a special reserve purpose. 
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Mr. Brown. Did you, when your furnished this information, indi- 
cate on your reports, or on your figures or on the papers that you 
furnished to the task force, did you mark them as combat reserves / 

Secretary THomas. I w ould think that Commander Newman knew 
it, because he lived in the area and knew it was a combat item. 

"Mr. Brown. Do you think that Commander Newman, or somebody 
else did this, perhaps, purposely. 

Secretary THomas. No. We heard that these figures were coming 
out. 

Mr. Brown. Well, the fact of the matter is that they discussed them 
with you, did they not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No, they did not. 

Mr. Brown. Did they talk with Mr. Gates about them? 

Secretary THomas. No, they did not. They never talked to Mr. 
Gates. 

Mr. Brown. Wasn’t it in February that you began to issue this 
extra food, and to force issue to get rid of it? 

Didn’t I understand Admiral Arnold to testify that in February 
they started to correct this situation that would be called to their 
attention ? 

Secretary THomas. They issued more of it during this time than 
shown on this— : 

Mr. Brown. You are not answering the question. You are saying 
they issued more of it. Why did they issue more of it? 

Now, isn’t it a fact that in February, after the investigation was 
made and it became known that the task force had these figures, you 
then began, in the Navy Department, to get rid of this extra food, to 
push it “out, to do as Admiral Arnold testified they did and that if 
someone ordered 1,000 pounds of cheese you sent out this overage 
cheese to get rid of it. 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is the testimony that has been made here. 

Secretary THomas. Well, can I answer the question. 

Mr. Brown. Yes? 

Secretary THomas. We asked them for the figures in October. We 
gave them the replenishment issues of ag pounds. The actual is- 
sues, the total issues for the whole year, November 1953, to 1954, 
were 14,520 pounds a month. So they w ere issuing a lot more of it 
out than the 1.233 pounds. This is only part of the overall facts and 
that is the only things that we are saying, that this doesn’t show the 
true picture. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you have just made the statement that the task 
force has not furnished this information to the Navy Department. 

Secretary THomas. No, I did not. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, you did. 

Secretary THomas. No, I did not. 

Mr. Brown. Then I cannot hear. There is something wrong with 
my hearing. I will leave it up to the judgment of the committee as 
to whether or not that was the statement—that it hadn’t been taken 
up, that you didn’t know anything about it. 

Secretary THomas. No, I didn’t say that these figures had not been 
issued. 

Mr. Brown. I didn’t say that. I pointed out that you had said the 
task force had not discussed these matters with the Nav y Department. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I said they didn’t understand this was combat 
rations. 

Mr. Brown. Did not the task force discuss this matter with the 
Navy Department ? 

Secretary THomas. They did not discuss it with either Mr. Gates 
who we set up as a clearinghouse 

Mr. Brown. Now, you have gone far enough. 

Secretary Tuomas. They didn’t discuss it with the Admiral 

Mr. Brown. Under date of October 14, and bear in mind that this 
figure was furnished to the task force on August 14, I have in my 
possession—and I want you to look at it and read it—a letter dated 
October 14, under the heading of the Department of the Navy, with 
the signature of Thomas S. Gates as well as a typed signature, ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. D. Bean, staff director, Hoover Commission. The 
first thing he says is “This is in regard to the matter of the Navy 
stock of combat rations on which you gave me some data the first week 
of this month.” Now was the information furnished to the Navy 
Department or wasn’t it ? 

The task force, this group of men who made up this task force, 
all of them patriotic citizens, have been under attack here. They 
have been charged with misrepresentation and everything else. There 
is the information, there is the evidence that they did do the very 
thing you said had not been done. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Brown, they haven’t been charged with 
misrepresentation at all. They are patriotic men. 

Mr. Brown. Just answer the question. Look at that letter and 
tell me whether or not now, in your opinion, the information was 
furnished to the Navy Department. 

Secretary THomas. I am not quite sure I understand. All I said 
was it doesn’t cite in here that that is with combat rations. 

Mr. Brown. You said in your direct answer to me two different 
times, and I think the stenographic record will show it, that they did 
not discuss these combat rations or this matter, with the Navy De- 
partment. 

Secretary Tuomas. If I said that—TI said it doesn’t mention here 
that these were a special combat ration. 

Mr. Brown. You said they had not discussed it with the Navy 
Department. 

Secretary THomas. This only gives part of the picture. 

Mr. Brown. That is not the question. The question is whether or 
not it was discussed with the Navy Department. Now, there is a 
letter which says it was discussed and it is signed by the Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well these figures were never discussed with the 
Navy Department as far as I know—— 

Mr. Brown. Do you see what it says in that letter ? 

Secretary Tuomas. To find out if there were any other circum- 
stances besides this because they didn’t know what purpose it was 
going to be used for. 

Mr. Brown. If there were some other circumstances connected with 
it, why didn’t the Under Secretary tell them about it? 

Secretary THomas. You wouldn't necessarily expect that you would 
take a combat reserve item and divide it by a small number of issues 
and come up with a statement that that was the regular thing. 
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Mr. Brown. I don’t like to say this, Mr. Secretary, but you are 
ducking and dodging the question and the issue. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I am not; no, I am not; no, I am not. 

Mr. Brown. You were just pinpointed there when you made the 
statement that the matter was not discussed by the task force with the 
Navy Department and the task force didn’t take it up with them. You 
stated that you didn’t know what the task force was doing and that 
you started pushing out these surplus foods and over-age food stocks 
on your own volition. That is what you intimated. Yet there is a 
letter of October 14 which says that they brought that to Mr. Gates’ 
attention a week before that date. 

Secretary Tuomas. It says combat rations in the letter to Mr. Gates 
but it couldn’t say that here. 

Mr. Brown. It doesn’t matter what they said in the book. He said 
they were talking about combat rations and that is what you say 
this book means. 

Secretary THomas. But this book doesn’t say they are combat 
rations. 

Mr. Brown. Years ago I used to try a few lawsuits and I don’t know 
how you can pin anything down tighter than that. 

You can see from that letter that Mr. Gates at least was consulted 
by the task force representative. 

Secretary THomas. That was October and this didn’t come up until 
much later. It was April. 

Mr. Brown. You knew it for months before you said that you took 
action. 

Secretary THomas. We never saw these figures. 

Mr. Brown. He saw the figures and knew what he was talking 
about. He says so in his letters. 

Secretary THomas. They issued these figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to at least make one thing clear, that 
we have in no way criticized the members of the task force. We think 
they are outstanding men. As I told you before we are working toward 
exactly the same objectives. 

Mr. Brown. You said in your press statement they were incorrect. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think this is not a correct picture. 

Mr. Brown. Now you either said it or you didn’t say it. 

The CHatrman. The task force and the Commission did call our 
attention to the fact that the intent of Congress has not been carried 
out; that the purposes of the O’Mahoney rider had not been carried 
out, "and there seemed to be a studied effort to avoid them. In fact, 
that is the conclusion that one draws. And it seems to us that the 
services ought to be given an opportunity to clean up that impression, 
because either you have been working against the will of Congress, 
as expressed by law, or you have not, according to this report. And 
without being critical of anyone, certainly if that situation exists, 
this committee of the Congress would be anxious to clean it up. 

Secretary THomas. I agree with you, fully. 

The Cuarrman. This entire inquiry is not one of finding fault or 
seeking to criticize anybody, but we are trying to arrive at the truth 
and we must take these factual things that were illustrations, just to 
pinpoint certain claims of theirs, as a basis to try to get the informa- 
tion. 
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I would like to ask you this question, sir. Do you know the date 
that the Alameda test was discontinued ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. No; but I can find that out, very quickly. 

Admiral Arnoxp. We have that information here and we can give 
it to you. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, we will work with you on clear- 
ing that up. We would like to be in agreement with you, that we 
are working within the will of Congress. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I put a copy of this Gates letter 
in the record ? 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
October 14, 1954. 

DeAR Mr. BEAN: This is in regard to the matter of Navy stock of combat 
rations concerning which you gave me some data the first week of this month. 

First, I want to thank you very much for bringing this to my attention. We 
have verified much of the information which you furnished me. It has indicated 
the need for a further look into this matter, which we are initiating immediately. 

Our present figures indicate that our total stock of combat rations is some- 
what in excess of $13.5 million. Of this, about $3.5 million has exceeded its 
“optimum life expectancy”. It is the Navy’s experience that this matter of 
being overage as regard the “optimum life expectancy” does not necessarily in- 
volve being unusable. Some items have exceeded that age considerably before 
they become unusable. However, it is obvious that our present usage rate will 
not offset the aging of these rations. The current study which has been initiated 
in the Navy is going to cover this phase of the problem as well as all other 
known problem areas. One of the most difficult problems to cope with is the 
maintenance of a mobilization reserve which would be immediately ready in 


case of an emergency, while at the same time excessive wastage is not experi- 
enced. Present estimates indicate that the value of our mobilization reserve 
should be roughly $8.6 million worth of combat rations, 

A specially appointed board is meeting this week to initiate a study of this 
subject. I feel confident that they will come up with a solution which will be 
satisfactory to all of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. GATES, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Navy. 

The Cuarrman. Are you getting that information ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We will get it for you and give it to you this 
afternoon. 

The CHarrMan. We are also concerned with the effort to set up an 
integrated system, and with the failure of the Defense Department 
to go forward and bring about a universal supply system among the 
departments, by resisting what seems to be the conclusion of the Army, 
that a master menu is indicated and is a fine thing, it is an economical 
thing; and why you haven’t proceeded forward—why the Defense 
Department hasn’t proceeded to get the necessary legislation that 
would put in the hands of the President, the power to determine the 
ration of the Navy, just like it has determined the ration of the Army 
and the ration in the other services. 

I do not believe the Secretary of the Navy knows any more about 
it or has a deeper interest in the defense forces than the President of 
the United States, who is Commander in Chief of all of our Armed 
Forces. 

If he determines the ration of the Army and Air Force, I am sure 
that he would be fair to the Navy and the Marines. But there has 
been a studied effort—it seems to me, sir, and I am only giving my 
opinion, and I say this to give you an opportunity to change the 
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opinion, which was the opinion of the task force and seemed to be 
the opinion of the public—that the Navy is resisting the unification 
of our Military Establishment, as far as it can, in most fields. Not 
ony. in procurement, but in most fields. ‘ 

ecretary Tuomas. May I speak to that for just a minute? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. par 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said before—and I think this is appro- 
priate—Mr. Wilson is setting up one man in the Defense Depart- 
ment, with the title of Assistant Secretary of Defense, who will go 
right with the Hoover task committee, and then I think you will de- 
ve 7 either that we have not done it or we have done it. 

The Cuarrman. Will that be Mr. Pike? é ; 

Secretary THomas. No, it will be whatever area it is. They will 
work with the three services and the Hoover Commission. 

The Cuarrman. There is an additional Assistant Secretary of the 
Defense Department ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In other words, each one of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, they will get the people involved in that 
and they will sit down with the Hoover Commission and then they 
will come to agreement. The Hoover Commission won’t be right 
in all their areas and I am sure we won’t be right in all ours, but 
that is the best way to resolve these matters and come to agreement 
on it. 

The CHarrman. But we have been trying to get this done since 
1949. This very thing that you are talking about. That was the 
purpose of all the legislation passed since 1949. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of im- 
provement in the supply programs of the services in the last 2 years. 
A tremendous amount. 

I think when we sit with the Hoover Commission in these various 
areas—because they are businessmen, they are men of great experi- 
ence—I think you will find they will recognize there has been a great 
deal of progress. 

I think it is a mistake to leave it 

The Cuarrman. In your opening statement, sir, you described the 
fine type of officers, many of them who had taken additional studies 
since they have been in this service, and who are behind you and 
who are part of the program of which you are the head. And you 
drew a distinct conclusion that there was such difference between the 
problems in the Armed Forces in this field, and the problems of those 
in private life, that those in private life could not properly draw a 
plan for the services. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I do not think that is quite right, Mr. 
Chairman. I say if you come into the military from outside in busi- 
ness, there are a lot of factors in the military that do not apply to 
normal business. 

Now, you might come in the very first time and not recognize it 
but when you sit down and spend some time in the military and get 
the background, and all, then I think that they do recognize a lot of 
times that there are some factors that do not prevail in just regular 
business. 

What I am trying to bring out—and I hate to leave this on this 
note—the impression I get here, is that the supply services, and the 
supply services in the Navy, do not have a good supply service. I 
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think it does. I think we have basically an excellent supply service. 
I just do not like to see us take some cases and cite them as being 
general. 

As I said the other day when you can serve $282 million worth of 
meals to the services and have your survey after spoilage and loss, less 
than a third of 1 percent, and serve 3 wonderful meals a day for $1.07, 
overall I think that is a fine record. 

Now, we want to try to improve that record, and we will work dili- 
gently with the Hoover Commission. They will have some fine ideas, 
and I think we will find when we sit down together, Mr. Chairman, 
we will have no trouble coming to agreement among these areas. 

The CHatrmMan. About how soon do you think those conclusions 
will be reached? You said within a month, I believe, at one time. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, I didn’t mention any time. You are talk- 
ing about a great number of—I think somebody said there were 500 

recommendations. I do not see how you can take that many recom- 
mendations and some of them involving very complex areas, and come 
up with a solution in a month. I wouldn't put a time on that. 

The CuatrMan. There were many task forces of the Hoover Com- 
mission and all of their findings would be referred to one body within 
the Military Establishment, w ould they not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. It will be referred to the De- 
fense Department and then he w ill refer that particular one—you see, 
there are a lot of particular things in it—well, food and clothing and 
other areas, and Mr. Wilson has selected that as the best way to re- 
solve these problems with the Commission and come up with the best 
answers. 

The CuHatrmMan. With regard to the responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in regard to comments on the Hoover Commission re- 
ports it says that Thomas P. Pike has had referred to him the matter 
of subsistence service. That is in accordance with Mr. Wilson’s letter 
on the subject matter. 

Another thing that impresses me is that the military is always giv- 
ing the information to the Secretary of Defense and to the Secretaries 
of their departments. 

Secretary THomas. You are dependent on your people. Noone man 
could know about four and a half million items, or a million and a 
half, of which we have very many in the Navy. 

You have to be dependent on your people. 

I would like to say this: The military people I deal with, and I deal 
with many of them in the Navy, in my opinion they are dedicated peo- 
ple, they are educated people. 

The CHatrMan. We all agree with that. 

Secretary THomas. Well, you wouldn’t get that impression here. 

They are wonderful people. They want good systems; they want 
to do a good job, they are diligently trying to do a good job. 

I have found in no case where they are trying to give you misin- 
formation—which they do sometimes—purposely, I do not think it is 
done. They are trying very hard to do a creditable job for their coun- 
try. I want to repeat again that I have great pride in being associated 
with them. 

The CuHarrman. I do not want you nor the members of the Navy, 
nor of our defense service to get the impression that the members of 
this committee are not aware of their worth, that we do not appreciate 
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their services, that these hearings are in any way intended to discredit 
them. But when there is a condition discovered such as is pointed out 
and where certain comments were made immediately when the report 
was issued, then it becomes the duty of the Congress to look into the 
matter. 

Secretary Tuomas. I agree with that, but all I say is, let’s don’t 
take some isolated cases and set that as the general average. 

The Cuarman. We do not do that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. They are only illustrations. But being illustra- 
tions, they call our attention to a condition that could exist if you 
continued in other fields. 

Did we get the date of the stopping of the Alameda project? 

Admiral Arnotp. We will have to furnish that to you. 

Mr. Brown. It was about a year ago, was it not? Sometime last 
year. 

The CHamman. My next question would be whether or not it was 
closed as a result of the statement issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
or the Assistant Secretary of Defense, C. S. Thomas, on the 13th of 
November 1953. Could you give me that information ? 

Secretary THomas. I do not remember the date it was closed but 
we will get that for you. 

The CuatrMan. I can see clearly, any activity of that kind would 
have to cease after this date, under this directive that was sent out. 
Under this memorandum. For the Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. “Subject, Policy Guidance for Ad Hoe Com- 
mittee on Supply Systems for Common-Use Items.” 

You discouraged and ordered all studies to cease in the area of ex- 
periments like the Alameda test and said that these studies would be 
carried on within the military departments rather than having inter- 
departmental studies carried on. I think we ought to know if it was 
closed as a result of this. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I do not remember that. I 
would have to look that up. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield 

Mr. Hotrrretp. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fascety. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Does counsel have any questions? 

Mr. Prncus. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral Arnold, getting back to this question 
of the uniform ration law and some of the questions raised about it, 
can you explain just what the objection of the Navy is to having the 
President have the authority to prescribe the ration for the Navy, 
just the same as he does for the Army and the Air Force? 

Ordinarily, most departments are looking for administrative 
flexibility. 

Admiral Arnorp. I think the one thing it does is make it fixed from 
year to year, Mr. Pincus, so that we know from year to year, exactly 
what to plan on, and what to budget on. That is one advantage to 
having a ration law prescribed by Congress. 

I want to point out that although this ration law is established 
for the Navy, each year the money made available to us to spend on 
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that ration law goes through a budget examination by our appropria- 
tions subcommittees. 

Mr. Pincus. Yesterday, you, yourself, indicated—and it was stated 
in the task force report—that in time of war, you have to abandon oe 
system. Now, you, yourself, testified yesterd: iy, I believe, that it wa 
practically a matter of nothing at all to go to the same flexible sy Shen 
as used in the Army and Air Force. Is that correct? 

Admiral Arno.p. I am not sure of this but I believe the task force 
said we abandon it for the computation of our individual messes on 
board ship. I do not think we abandoned the law as such. In other 
words, the law stood that the Navy was entitled to that ration, but 
when it came down to computing the individual ration accounts of 
ships, we did go to a monetary system. 

Mr. Prvcus. Is it not true that the Navy spends more on feeding 

each man under this system, about 25 pe reent ? 

Admiral Arnotp. I do not think so. We do not understand the exact 
figures under which the task foree—the exact method, I will say— 
under which the task force computed its comparisons, but I do not 
think there is that much difference. 

Mr. Pincus. Would you check those figures at page 30 and 31 of 
the task force report and report back to the committee as to what your 
evaluation of those figures is, and also your opinion of the conclusion 
of the task force? 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 18, 1955 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Committe on Government Operations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearing of your subcommittee the Navy was 
asked to furnish information relative to the rations costs as reported by the task 
force on pages 30 and 31 of its report. 

On page 30 the task force report makes a comparison between Navy per-plate 
costs at the Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, and the Naval Station, Newport, 
R. I., with comparable Army costs in the same areas. For the period July to 
September 1954 the Navy cost of ration at the Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, 
was $1.04 per day per man entitled to eat on the general mess. For the Naval 
Station, Newport, the figure was $1. These costs are not computed on a per-plate 
basis. At its large shore messes the Navy maintains a record of the number of 
men who actually take their meals. These records are primarily for internal 
management and future planning purposes. This data is used by the mess 
officer to accurately establish feeding patterns for use in determining the quan- 
tities of food which he must serve under varying operating conditions, thus pre- 
venting overpreparation and waste. Mess attendance varies from day to day 
dependent upon such factors as payday, weekend liberty, weather, and operating 
schedules. Based on these records, we have been unable to determine how the 
figures of $1.54 for Corpus Christi and $1.34 for Newport were obtained. 

As I believe I indicated to you in a previous letter, the services have agreed 
on a common ration law and this is under active consideration by the Department 
of Defense. I am sure that the reports of the task force and of the Commission 
will be given full consideration by the Department of Defense in this important 
area. 

I trust this furnishes the information your subcommittee desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral, Supply Corps, United States Navy, Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. Pincus. It seems to me that the flexibility inherent in the Army 
and Air Force system, is something that gives you a better basis for 
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operating from year to year, and also a better basis for economy. 
And perhaps from the Navy’s point of view, one of the disadvantages 
of the system may be that it would cut down on the amount of expendi- 
ture for feeding each man. 

Does this give the Navy a preferred position in feeding its per- 
sonnel as compared with the Army and Air Force? 

Admiral Arnorp. I think it might be said that it gives us a pre- 
ferred position in that we could do it if we wanted to. 

Mr. Prncus. Does that have anything to do with the Navy’s attitude 
toward changing this system ? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Pincus, could I speak to that for a minute: 
T think one of the things we have to bear in mind is that. we have 
1450 messes in the Navy and a great number of those are on ships 
or overseas so we have a different problem as far as the mess goes. 

Now, the feeding of your men is the No. 1 morale factor. As far 
as the Navy goes, of course, you know we are having hard enough 
time keeping our people in the service. That goes for the Navy and 
the Air Force, too. 

As your food is the No. 1 factor, we are trying very hard to give 
good messes. 

Now, I think you could probably cut it down, some, but in my 
opinion that would be the poorest economy you could make because 
the amount of money you could save would be very small related 
to the defense program and it would have a very definite morale 
factor. 

Mr. Pincus. Now, Mr. Secretary, both you and the admiral clearly 
said that this gives the Navy a preferred position in feeding. You 


have said by inference what the admiral has stated in reply to my 


ae and that is that the Navy has a preferred position, by having 
these components, item by item, in the law, when it comes to feeding 
its personnel. 

Is this not discriminatory against the Army and the Air Force, 
and is this not the reason why the Navy is against the uniform 
ration law in peacetime, but of necessity scrapped it.in World War II 
when the war came? 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Pincus, I did not mean to give the impres- 
sion that we had a favorable position, because I do not know what 
that of the Army and Air Force is. The only thing I am trying to 
oo out is the No. 1 morale factor as far as the men go, and we are 

ghting very hard to give them a good mess, not against any other 
service. 

Mr. Pincus. Why do the Army and Air Force get the same mess? 

You think the Navy has a wonderful mess and holds up the morale 
of the people in the Navy? ) 

Secretary THomas. I think the Navy mess is very good. 

Mr. Prncus. No one questions that, but how do you get some co- 
ordination and integration between the services? Is the Navy en- 
titled to a better mess than the other services, then ? 

Secretary Tuomas. As far as I am concerned it should not be, and 
I haven’t said that it is better than the other servies. It may not be. 

Mr. Pincus. Then, if it is not better, what is the objection to having 
it all under one authority ? 

Secretary THomas. I am not sure what you mean by one authority. 
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Mr. Pincus. Under the President as has been recommended by——— 

Secretary Tuomas. I have no objection to that. The only thing I 
am fighting for is to keep our messes good. 

Mr. Pincus. You have no objection to having the law changed so 
the President would have the authority to prescribe, the same as he 
does for the Army and the Air Force? 

Secretary Tuomas. I have no objection to anything as long as we 
can continue to feed good food to our sailors. 

Mr. Pincus. Then, if that is the case, what is the status of this 
legislation in the Department of Defense and why has it been hung 
up since September 1953? I refer you to page 51 of the task force 
report. 

Secretary THomas. I don’t know. 

Mr. Prxcus. Would you look into that and report back to the com- 
mittee as to when the Congress may expect to see this legislation 
emanate ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Admiral Arnold will look into that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
3UREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 12, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. DAwSsoN, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This morning during the hearing of your subcommittee, 
I was asked to let you know the status of the program the Department of De- 
fense has for establishing a uniform ration. 

The services have agreed among themselves on a common ration allowance, 
and it is now being studied by the Department of Defense. I have every ex- 
pectation that there will be early action leading toward legislation setting up 
this uniform ration. 

I trust that this furnishes the information your subcommittee wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral, SC, USN, Chief of Bureau. 

Mr. Kurcore. Mr. Secretary, I think in your discussion of Navy 
messes you distinguished between the number which were stateside 
messes and the number which were overseas or aboard ship messes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Seventy percent of them are either aboard ship 
or overseas. 

Mr. Kircore. In terms of the number of men who are messed, could 
you give us a breakdown on that factor? Not the number of messes 
but the number of men. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it is around 645,000, our daily mess, in 
our general messes, but we will give you that. 

Admiral Arnotp. May I make a correction. That is about 500,000, 
altogether. About 443,000 Navy and about 50,000 from other services, 
are subsisted in our Navy general messes. 

Mr. Kiicore. When you say your Navy general messes, that is all 
messes of the Navy ? 

Admiral Arnoip. That is correct. 

Mr. Kircore. Of that 500,000, how many are messed in stateside 
messes ? 

Admiral Arnoxp. I have those figures here. I will have to look 
them up for you. 
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I would like to give you some figures on the messes, if I may, first. 

Mr. Kireore. Go right ahead. 

Admiral Arnot. The Navy has 1,415 messes altogether: 1,262 of 
those are on ships; 42 of them are on shore, overseas, and the re- 
mainder are in the continental United States. 

Now, about 70 percent of all the food we serve goes either to ships 
or Overseas messes. 

Mr. Kireorr. Do you have a breakdown within that 70 percent how 
much is aboard ship and how much of it is shore installations overseas ? 

Admiral Arnotp. I do not have a breakdown, sir, on the amount 
of food, but I do have a breakdown on the number of men in messes. 
Would that be of assistance to you / 

Mr: Kireore. That would be fine. 

Admiral Arnoip. Out of all the messes in ships, 1,106 are in messes 
of 300 to 1,000, and 38 over 1,000. 

Ashore overseas, 24, are less than a thousand men, and 18, over 1,000 
men. 

On shore in the continental United States, less than.500 men, 51; 
500 to 1,000, 20; 1,000 to 5,000, 33; and over 5 000, 7. 

Mr. Kirreore. I am not able in a short time here to make any com- 
pilation which would give percentagewise the information, or in total 
numbers, any information which would indicate how many in terms 
of men, or how many percentagewise of the Navy personnel are messed 
in either stateside messes, or overseas shore installation messes. The 
line of questioning has an obvious reason, as you can see, that those 
stateside messes and those overseas shore messes could not be clearly 
distinguishable from the messes of any other service. They wouldn't 
have a distinctive characteristic between what the Navy might require 
and what the other services might require. 

Then, there is the additional factor I am sure, also, that of these 
ship-borne messes, and the men who are messed aboard ship, there is, 
of course, a high percentage of that service which actually takes place 
in port, I assume. The fleet is not always at sea by any means and 
of these 1,262 ship messes, certainly at any one time, other than in 
a major operation or maneuver period, the majority of them, I assume, 
would be in port. 

So that when you add the factors of the stateside messes, the over- 
seas shore messes, and the ship messes that are actually performed 
in port, you get. I would assume, a pretty high percentage of Navy 
personnel w ho are messed under circumstances that aren't factu: ully 
sufficiently different from the other services, to bear on the Navy’s 
position of requiring special messes. 

Admiral Arnotp. Except our ships in port do continue, of course, 
to live on their ships and mess in their ships. 

Mr. Kireorr. When they are in port, are they not able to make 
local purchases in order to supplement what they are able to use out 
of their own refrigeration ? 

They would ordinarily be in a port where there are naval facilities, 

Admiral Arnotp. Normally, that is true and they can draw fresh 
supplies either from naval facilities or under what we call an open- 
end contract, whereby they can place orders under contracts which 
exist already, particularly for perishable supplies. 
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Mr. Kixcore. Then, insofar as stateside messes are concerned, there 
would be no material distinction between the Navy’s requirement 
there, and the requirements of your other services for stateside messes ? 

Admiral Arnon. Basically, it is the same type of operation. 

Mr. Kircorr. The same comparison would apply to overseas in- 
stallations, as with overseas installations of the other services. 

Admiral Arnovp. I would think so; yes. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. We are 
sorry to have kept you out of your office so long. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thomas the other day said he had 
some objection to an integrated distribution system. I intended to 
ask him to expand on that or give him an opportunity to state his ob- 
jections, but I won’t do it if that was gone into this morning. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Curtis covered that very fully, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Frank H. Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army and General Denniston. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK H. HIGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, LOGISTICS AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; 
ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. ALFRED B. DENNISTON, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; 
AND COL. JOHN W. MAXWELL, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF 


THE ARMY 


The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate your patience. We 
are sorry to have kept you from your office, but we have done the best 
we could under the circumstances. 

Secretary Hieerns. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have General Denniston, the Deputy Quartermaster 
General with me, if you please. 

General Denniston. 

The Cuatrman. Anyone else? 

Mr. Hicerns. Not for the moment, no, sir. 

I have a very short prepared statement I wish to make, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I would just like to say in advance of this statement that we have 
very little to find fault with, at all, in the Hoover Commission report. 
We have worked very closely with this group and we have learned, 
from working with this group, and we are grateful to them to provide 
us the opportunity to take corrective actions in certain quarters. 

My opening purpose, here, is simply to review a background, I am 
sure the committee is recognizing, in the assessment they may make of 
these findings. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, before he expresses that view, in the 
light of his opening statement, may I ask a question? Did the Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission on Food and Clothing, discuss the 
various matters that they found within the Army, with agencies of 
your office prior to the issuance of this report ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. As Mr. Higgins has stated, we 
worked closely with the Food and Clothing Task Force and as a mat- 
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ter of fact they brought things to our attention which are not included 
in the task force report. 

Mr. Brown. Did you find that the Task Force of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Food and Clothing was trying to be helpful ? 

General Denniston. In every respect, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. And they did discuss these different matters that they 
found with you as they went along, before the task force report was 
put in print? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. I believe that I can say that I was 
fully informed, at all times, or that my Chief, General Hastings was. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all the questioning I 
have on that line. I think it is a very interesting reply that we have 
received. 

The CHarrMan. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. Hiearns. Yes, sir. ' 

As I was saying, I know this background I am going to present to 
you is not new, but it would just seem to me appropriate to offer in 
the assessment of the findings, here. And I am now quoting from 
my prepared statement. 

Because the Hoover Commission’s studies are intended for a con- 
structive purpose, the Army cooperated fully and furnished the 
Commission with all available information as requests were received. 
The matters studied are complex and far-reaching; therefore, there 
is room for some differences of opinion. But these differences are 
minor, and we feel that there will be complete understanding and 
agreement if each incident reported is evaluated in the light of the 
conditions existing at the time the action was taken. 

In evaluating the efficiency of the Army supply system, it is im- 
perative that the circumstances which generate materiel requirements 
be considered. Servicing the man in uniform is our only mission. 
The individual soldier is our customer. It is the soldier who generates 
the demand for materiel or the lack of it. 

Your attention is invited to the hills and valleys in our troop 
strength, as shown on the attached fact sheet. These great uncon- 
trolled changes of strength generate equally violent fluctuations in 
materiel requirements. 

Through most of the 1920’s and 1930’s, there were less than 200,000 
men inthe Army. Between 1940 and 1945, we expanded to more than 
40 times our previous size—more than 4,000 percent increase, to a 
peak strength of 814 million in 1945. When World War II was over, 
in a single year we cut to approximately one-fifth that strength. We 
kept on cutting—to a low of less than one-fourteenth of our World 
War IT strength. 

For Korea we had to expand again—with virtually no notice. We 
doubled our size in 6 months, and almost tripled it in a year. There 
was always the overriding danger that Korea might flame into World 
War ITI, with all that would mean in further expansion—including 
the risk we would take if we were not at least partially prepared for it, 
materiel wise. 

The fluctuations in procurement were vastly greater than the 
multiplication in size of the Army would indicate: 

In 1940 the appropriations for Army ordnance materiel were 
approximately $30 million; in 1941 they were approximately $3 
billion—about a 10,000 percent increase. In 1942, they amounted to 
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more than $20 billion—more than 66,000 percent increase in the value 
of ordnance procurement in a period of 3 years. Where Army 
strength increased by 40 times, ordnance procurement increased by 
660 times. 

During the Korean emergency, ordnance appropriations rose from 
about $250 million in 1950 to over 6,500 million in 1952. In other 
words, more than a twenty-six hundred percent increase. 

We have been making every effort to improve the management of 
our supply system and to apply sound business management tech- 
niques. But even the best management practices cannot. entirely 
offset the basic “facts of life” with which Army materiel management 
must contend. 

I just present that and attach to it, factual material on the troop 
strength size of the Army from 1920, to the present date. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


ENCLOSURE 1 TO STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. Higetns* 


Army strength * 











| 
Date Number Remarks 
DB DOS icnsahnkvieina ne ocacee 204, 907 
are OD); TRS y 66 eh. - 3. 133, 243 | 
io eS eer ee 134, 938 
June 30, 1930___.------ seeabha | 139, 378 | }Under 200,000 strength almost 2 decades. 
SHS Rs Rk sgeensestndase cece | 139, 486 | 
PO I sonnei oo anenncoarag 189, 839 
Fant WO ee conc dk sesh) 269, 023 | 
Peak World War II: | 
May 31, 1945 3____-_.__.-.-__| 8, 293, 766 | Strength expanded 40 times. 
Sept. 30, 1946 4.......-- | 739, 817 Strength cut 45 in 1 year. 
CO a Ee 554, 273 
Diag: Si, WOOP Sis. <6 nce nus 539, 998 | 44 of World War II strength. 
Start of Korea: | | 
June 30, 1950........-.---.-- | 593, 167 | 
I ME EE saiccnlouecaweg yids 1, 211,630 | Strength doubled in 6 months. 
FR SEs BOs = oven enccce anes | 1,544,961 | Strength almost tripled in 1 year. 


Peak during Korea: 
"SS sae | 1,668, 579 
June 30, 1953......-.........| 1,533,815 


| 
BE TI cnn scpencdibie | 1,425,076 | 
Ape. 30, 1980..2=. 5... 2.5.2] Estimated. 





1 Supersedes enclosure to May 5, 1955 statement. 

All figures include cadets. 

Figure includes 2,310,436 Air Corps personnel. 

Figure includes 419,670 Air Corps personnel. 

Air Force a separate Department, strength 353,143. Total Army and Air Force, 907,416. 
Air Force, 368,348. Total Army and Air Force, 908,346. 
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Now, I have General Denniston who is in contact with our entire 
supply system. My position is pretty much one of policy, and between 
the two of us we will do our best to answer your questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. Do you have a combat reserve or mobilization reserve 
in the Army for use in case of emergency ¢ 

General Denniston. We do, sir. 

Mr. Brown. What percentage does that include of your total re- 
serve / 

General Denniston. I can show you a chart which will give it in 
percentage, or I can give you figures. 

Mr. Brown. Just give us the percentage. It may save time. 

General Denniston. Colonel Maxwell, will you put up the charts? 
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Could I make a short statement at this time, that might save the 
committee some time. 

I have a prepared statement which has been provided to the com- 
mittee. Along with that prepared statement, 1 have certain charts 
which illustrate it. If the committee desires we can go through that 
prepared statement, utilizing the charts. 

In general, the statement and the charts indicate that in past years, 
our inventories of food have been too high. They indicate that they 
are still higher than we would like to see them. They indicate, how- 
ever, that we have reduced those inventories at what we think is a 
creditable rate. 

Mr. Brown. When did you start ? 

General Denniston. I think the peak would have been in 1953. 

Mr. Brown. You started reducing those reserves before the so- 
called Hoover Commission Task Force made its check ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Brown. May I ask you one other question before you proceed 
with your statement ? 

General DeNNIstTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have canned hamburgers in your combat or 
mobilization reserve / 

General DeNNisToN. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Brown. How many do you have? On the rate of issue, how 
long would they last 

General Denniston. As of April 1, 1955, we had on hand 1,749,000 
pounds of canned hamburgers. That is against a reserve requirement 
of 2,325,000 pounds, which is calculated—— 

Mr. Brown. How many men would that cover? 

General Denniston. That covers the number we would have to 
have at ports of embarkation, or already in overseas locations, to meet 
the shipping dates set up in the mobilization plans. 

Mr. Brown. How old is this hamburger ? 

General Denniston. The oldest hamburger we have was from the 
1953 pack. 

Mr. Brown. Less than 2 years old? 

General Denniston. Approaching 3 years as of now, sir. 

Mr. Brown. The 1953 pack into 1955 ? that is 2 years. 

General Denniston. It is perhaps going into its third year. 

Mr. Brown. How much catsup do you have to use on those ham- 
burgers? Do you have a gallon for each pound ? 

General Denniston. At the present time we have 9,973,000 pounds 
of catsup. That represents 7 months’ supply at our present issue rate, 
or our experience at present. 

Mr. Brown. What is the present issue rate on the hamburgers ? 

General Denniston. I think I can explain that in a different man- 
ner. These hamburgers are not for normal consumption. They are 
rotated so that we will always have on hand the amount that we should 
have, that we must have, to meet the mobilization. We arbitrarily 
put them into the menus so many times a year. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you have a system ? 

General Denniston. We have a system of rotation. 

Mr. Brown. To keep them fresh? 
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General Denniston. Which keeps them as fresh. Now, I do not 
want to imply that we never get long on old hamburgers. One of my 
greatest problems in the last year or year and a half, has been the 
disposition, by proper use, of 1951 and 1952 pack of many items. 

Mr. Brown. But you do have a system to insure that these emer- 
gency or combat or mobilization reserves are continually turned over 
and fed back into your normal operational use ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Brown. In order to keep your reserve supply always up to 
standard ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, Mr. Brown. 

If I may go back to my time as second lieutenant when I was mess 
officer in the : infantry, I received forced issue of beans and other items 
from the commissary, and my men had to eat them. 

Mr. Brown. They were not very good, were they ? 

General Denniston. I would not want to speak from memory on 
that. 

No mess officer in the field likes forced issue. 

Mr. Brown. Forced issues generally mean they are trying to get 
rid of something ? 

General Denniston. That is right. But in our operational ration, 
forced issue is routine. It must be. 

Now, I might, on that point, call your attention to one suggestion 
made to us by individual members of the task force, and that was that 
we put these canned rations, the canned meats of all kinds—all that 
could be helped by refrigeration—into refrigerated storage. Thereby, 
our food experts tell us, we will be able to keep operational rations, 
or mobilization reserve rations, for up to 5 years, so we will only have 
to turn over one-fifth each year, instead of our current practice of 
turning over one-third each year. 

The economy in that is in the fact that these rations are more ex- 
pensive than fresh foods. 

For instance, when I serve an operational ration, I am giving the 
soldier a $2-plus ration. That is the cost of it—against a dollar- plus, 
for the regular “A” ration of fresh meats. 

Secondly, I am not giving him what, at least in his opinion, is as 
good food. We want to keep that at the minimum, and at the same 
time never have on hand items which would not be fit to eat, or, let’s 
say, whose acceptability is less. 

Mr. Brown. Before it spoils or gets to the questionable age, you 
take it out of this mobilization of combat reserve and use it for your 
regular forces. You then put new combat food into the reserve 4 

General Denniston. That is correct. It is not always on an opti- 
mum, regular schedule. We are working toward it. We have had 
large procurements of operational rations, 

Mr. Brown. Do you have canned salmon on hand ? 

General DENNISTON. We have some canned salmon, sir. I will 
ask Colonel Maxwell to give that. I have the best examples here, but 
we have the whole sheet with Colonel Maxwell. 

Colonel Maxwetu. At the present time, 1,500,000 pounds of canned 
salmon are in stock. That is actually insufficient to last us until the 
new pack of canned salmon comes in. We are somewhat concerned. 

Mr. Brown. How old is it? 
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Colonel Maxwet. That canned salmon was packed primarily in 
1952, sir. We made no purchase of canned salmon out of the 1953 
or 1954 pack, in view of the fact we did buy heavy quantities in 1951 
and 1952. 

Mr. Brown. Because of the Korean war? 

Colonel MaxwE.u. Because of Korean emergency requirements. 

Mr. Brown. Why did you not use it during that time? 

General Denniston. Could I take a question, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Surely. 

General Denniston. I would like to go back a little. When the 
Korean war started, all that could be gotten up to those first troops— 
and for some time—was the straight operational ration. That is the 
C, 5-in-1, and even the individual assault ration, the little package 
a man could put in his pocket. 

At the next stage, ones things stabilized a little, we were able to 
go in with more normal canned foods: Canned meats, canned vege- 
tables. We bought heavily of these, and of the operational rations, 
so that we would be ready if—even after it stabilized some. 

Then came the time when we could put fresh meat and fresh vege- 
tables in at least to some degree. 

Now, it has been the policy, and I think the sound policy of the 
Department of Army, in combat, to put forward fresh foods under 
any circumstance that permits, even though that leaves us with canned 
foods on our hands. 

Now, we have had forced issues over the years, of the operational 
rations. We were able to stop it at one point—I do not remember 
just the date. 

Colonel Maxweti. August of this past year. 

General Denniston. In August. We had to pick it up again in 
October. Not on operational rations but on some others. 

Our program will get us out of our present long position within 
about 6 months, without forcing too much on the men, so that it 
would destroy the value of the meals, make them too monotonous. 

Mr. Brown. By what percentage have you increased these rations 
of certain foods in order to get rid of them by forced issues ? 

General Denniston. That varies, sir. I will ask Colonel Maxwell 
to speak to that in detail, but it will vary for almost every product. 

Colonel Maxwetu. In our program to rotate operational rations, 
we have required that soldiers not in training status consume two 
such rations per month, both overseas and continental United States. 
Those rations are fed in lieu of the normal “A” rations during the 
month. During each month, a soldier in training who will be in 
field exercises and training maneuvers is required to consume three 
such rations. 

This program will continue, starting in June, through the balance 
of this calendar year in which time our complete stock ‘of 1952 opera- 
tional rations will be exhausted. 

Starting in calendar year 1956, we will operate under a 5-year 
rotation program, in view of the fact that the rations will be kept 
in refrigerated storage. Under that program we consider no forced 
issue to be required but they will be consumed under normal condi- 
tions, such as field exercises and maneuvers where the ration properly 
should be eaten and consumed. 
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Mr. Brown. Does your office, the Quartermaster General’s office, 
which does procurement for all branches of the service, take into 
consideration the availability of supply and the rapidity with which 
you can obtain these particular kinds of food in case of emergency 
need ? 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir. 

Every mobilization reserve requirement is based first on the total 
that must be on hand at a specific place, at a specific time, to meet 
mobilization plans given us by the planners. 

We then determine, working with industry—and it is done by our 
own expert buyers—in the case of food, in ‘the market center head- 
quarters in Chicago—exactly 

Mr. Brown. Do you know, for instance, how many packing plants 
you have in the United States? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, I learned that in this room. 

Mr. Brown. I hope you did not just learn it here. 

General Denniston. I learned it here, although I learned it before 
you gave the answer, sir, because Colonel Maxwell sitting behind me 
whispered 3,974. But that information was not in my mind prior 
to your asking the question. 

Mr. Brown. Did I understand you to say a moment ago that you 
keep inventory by date of pack? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, we have kept inventory by date of 
pack since 1951, to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Brown. Since 1951? 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir. 

Now, could I go back to your prior question, sir. 

Mr. Brown. What is that? 

General Denniston. Could I go back to your prior question, sir? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

General Denniston. I have some pertinent information on it. 

This information was available to us but I verified it after I left 
here yesterday, and I have a teletype from our market center head- 
quarters in Chicago, and we modestly consider them the best food 
buyers in the world, and I believe the task force tended to agree 
with us. 

The time from the day the purchase directive—will you excuse 
some language—hits the buyer’s desk, allowing normal time for nip- 
ping— -which is notice of intent to purchase—procurement of cans. 
Results of inspection has been reported on cartons and cans, produc- 
tion time, inspection and shipping, to complete delivery of specific 
items. Based on the premise that potential suppliers are in normal 
production with no other military contract, one-half million pounds 
canned hamburger can be delivered in an emergency in 120 days. 

Mr. Brown. Four months? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Other canned meat items mentioned 

Mr. Brown. How many pounds of hamburger ? 

General Denniston. That is on an order of one-half million pounds. 
We gave them that so they would have something finite to work 
against. 

We know you can get a pound 

Mr. Brown. Swift and Armour working together could not put 
out 250 tons of hamburger in that time? 
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General Denniston. They can put it out, but for the canned ham- 
burger, it requires special cans for overseas pack so we will have no 
more of the horrible messes that you have seen and heard of on the 
beaches where the packages go to pieces. We have to have special 
packages, heavier than commercial. Commercial packers could not 
afford—commercial packers could not afford to put them in those. 
We have to have them. 

Mr. Brown. Is the delay incurred because of the lack of cans or 
the lack of hamburger ? 

General Denniston. There is no lack of hamburger. At least, that 
is not a bottleneck. 

Mr. Brown. Would you stockpile the cans or the food ? 

General Denniston. It is not quite as simple as that, sir. This 
hamburger needs special processing and it must be observed for a fixed 
period of time by the meatpackers as well as our own inspectors, to 
determine that—are they micro-organisms, John ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes, sir. 

General DENNISTON. Are all dead—I am not a food technologist. 

On food, machine packed, they can do that ina hundred days. These 
figures were worked up in conjunction with Swift, Armour, Cudahy, 
and all the packers. 

Mr. Brown. Has the Quartermaster General’s office been in contact 
with the Department of Agriculture and Commodity Credit to find 
out what Government-owned food is available in the event of 
emergency ? 

General Denniston. During the past year, I have spent consider- 
able time on this matter and Colonel Maxwell, much more. When we 
make a purchase—and I will answer this question for the Navy, too, 
because it comes in our purchasing operation for them—this came 
up with regard to cheese: When we make a purchase of any item 
which the Commodity Credit has on hand—we have a list, we know 
just what they have and we know how much—we check with them, 
at that time, the Market Center Headquarters—the buyer does it him- 
self—checks with them to see if the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has that item on hand in the quantity, or in the quality, or of the 
type. 

Mr. Brown. Do you give preference to that purchase? 

General Denniston. We do unless their price is higher than the 
quoted market price, except under the provision of Public Law 690, 
I believe, subject to correction. 

There are certain provisions in that where we automatically take 
items from the CCC. But in the normal buyer relationship, we buy 
from them only when their price is less—equal, or less. 

As you probably know, we have used considerable portions of their 
butter and many other items. 

Mr. Hicerns. May I add here, Mr. Brown, at my level, we are 
talking back and forth with all these other agencies ‘who have Gov- 
ernment stocks that we are giving recognition to. They are long 
position items, that we should be considering. I am watching that 
also. 

Mr. Brown. Let me ask you another question that pertains to your 
warehousing for the Army and your own depots: You said a while ago 
that you have kept an inventory by date of pack since 1952. 
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What do you do about shipping from your warehouses and supply 
depots? Do you follow a rule of first in, first out? 

General Denniston. From my level, the orders are clear and com- 
pletely understandable, that it is first in, first out, with one exception : 
We do not ship older pack overseas where it may again be in storage 
for a considerable period of time. We try to ship—though we are 
not always held up on it, and we have battles with the theater com- 
manders over there—we try to give them the newest we have. Now, 
that is an exception. 

At the depot level—well, to go back, on the stock records available 
in my office, I have the information by date of pack and by location. 
The depots are directed to ship out also, first in, first out. 

They have it on their stock records, and they also have it on what 
we call the warehouse locater, which control. Sometimes the ware- 
house locater is in one spot for the whole depot, sometimes it is dupli- 
cated in each warehouse, and sometimes only in one warehouse. We 
are trying to standardize, but we cannot do everything at once. 

With the exception of the fallibility of the human being, and the 
stock picker not getting the oldest pack, as he has been told to— 
because he is given the location to go to, to get that, because we know 
where it is. In some depots, they put red signs on stacks which are 
the oldest. 

When we were pushing out the 1951 pack, I went through the San 
Antonio General Depot, and I was very conseious of this, because my 
boss was riding me on it, and any place they had any 1951 pack, they 
had a great big red placard on it. 

Mr. Brown. When did that occur? 

General Denniston. That was in July 1954. We still had some 
1951 pack there. 

Mr. Brown. About a year ago? 

General Denniston. Not quite a year ago. 

Mr. Brown. Was that food still good? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. I think Admiral Arnold explained, 
and I might repeat, that we have what we call surveillance inspections, 
in which we go through all this on a regular schedule. We will get 

_leakers. 

Mr. Brown. That is common to both the Army and the Navy ? 

General Denniston. That is correct, and I might say in most, but 
not all of our system locations, we have microbiologists and a labora- 
tory, where actual chemical tests can be made to determine—and they 
do that by sampling. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any inspection force or method by which 
you check to make certain that your instructions, first in, first out, are 
obeyed. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. Colonel Maxwell wants to answer 
that. 

Colonel Maxwetxu. Mr. Brown, we receive monthly available list- 
ings from each of our depots in which subsistence is stored. That 
listing shows by item, the quantity and the date of pack by each 
item. 

Mr. Brown. And if they have not followed your orders, you catch 
them ? 

Colonel Maxwett. Absolutely. I have five people who check those 
listings every month as they come in, in line with their other duties, 
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to determine the locations of stocks and the issue activities. They 
check oar carefully to insure that there have been no later date of 
pack stocks issued. In any case where we find that has happened, 


we get a wire out to the depot immediately for an explanation to why 
that has happened, and it does not happen very frequently, I will 
assure you. 
General Denniston. May I add to that, sir? 
Lote for a moment? I am trying to save 


_ Mr. Brown. May I go a 
time. 

I would like to ask this question: Have you found the central pro- 
curement by which the Quartermaster General, buys certain common- 
use items for all of the Armed Forces to be an effective and economi- 
cal method of procedure? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

I would like to speak to that. In this area we are speaking of, of 
food, we buy, I think 90 percent of the food for the three services. 
We think it is a very excellent operation. We are very proud of 
it. I am trying to arrange at this time a visitation to the Quarter- 
master Markets Center in Chicago for the Congress, to have them 
come out and see it. 

Mr. Brown. That is Chairman Dawson’s area. 

Mr. Hieerns. I make it a practice to see it once each quarter. i 
have been there in the last 60 days. 

I have been in business all my life, and I think it is the finest, 
eg operating procurement procedure that is available any- 
where. 

Mr. Brown. Seemingly, the task force and the Hoover Commis- 
sion agree with you. 

We were not bad boys when we agreed, I guess. 

Mr. Hicerns. I do want the Congress to see this operation in 
Chicago. It is outstanding. 

The Cuarrman. Let us have your background in civil life. 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes, sir. 

I have been in corporate industry all my life. I started as an ap- 
prentice with the old Willys-Overland Co., and eventually became 
plant manager. Since that time, I have been executive vice president 
and president of several corporations. 

During 1942, I had the great honor to come to this city and put on 
the uniform of the United States Army, and I had a very important 
part in the procurement of all of the artillery ammunition, bombs, 
and propellants during World War II. And in the last year of the 
war, I was a special assistant to Robert P. Patterson, a wonderful 
American, and I treasure that assignment a great deal. 

I then went back to industry as a vice president of Alexander Smith 
at Yonkers, N. Y. 

I was again called by Paul Hoffman, and asked if I would not come 
to Paris and help set up the machinery and equipment branch of 
the Marshall plan. He thought it could be done in 4 months. I 
again took leave and went to Paris, and my 4 months’ job became a 
2-year job, and a most fascinating and challenging experience. 

I then went back to industry, and again, a year ago, the first of 
last December, I was asked if I would come back down and participate 
in the position I am in now as an Assistant Secretary of the Army 
in Charge of Logistics and Research and Development. 
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The Cuarrman. What do you think of the differences between your 
experiences in civil life and your experiences in the military service? 
Is there such a difference? 

Mr. Hicerns. I just made an address on Monday of this week a 
the Harvard Law School on this very subject. The background rh 
I have presented in my prepared statement to you gentlemen, today, 

is the great difference. In industry, those of us charged with the top 
management of any corporation, w ‘ould not live on our job very long 
unless we controlled the inventor y 100 percent: We knew what was in 
it, we knew how salable it was, we knew how many times a year we 
could turn it over, we knew what we could do with the unsalable 
part of that inventory. 

Now, the great difference I find in coming here, through the two 
wars, you have generated tremendous peaks of materiel in times of 
this kind that is unwanted. Much of it has become obsolescent. A 
greater part of it has become obsolete. You are faced here with sepa- 

‘ating the sheep from the goats before you can really know and assess 
that inventory for its value. That is the great difference, I see. 

The Cuarrman. Could you not get rid of that materiel which was 
obsolete and have it declared surplus? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. We have a program going on now, known 
as “clean sweep.” This program predated my coming down here. We 
are disposing of over $100 million worth of surpluses every month. 

The Cramman. Are you disposing of it within the Defense Serv- 
ice? Are you declaring it excess to your needs and turning it over 
to the GSA? 

Mr. Hrieerns. There is a regularly-prescribed process there, Mr. 
Dawson. First of all, if it is excess to the Army we then declare this 
to the other two services. We also have a screening there for the 
MDAP program, the foreign military program. We have a screen- 
ing process there for all the other Government agencies, the Veterans 
and all the other agencies. 

Certain materiel is returned to the GSA, it is all screened with the 
GSA, and having survived this long gantlet, it is then declared surplus 
and offered for sale. Then before that sale takes place, we check 
through the Commerce Department with American industry to be 
sure that we do nothing in the disposition of this material that will 
upset any particular industry in this country. 

The Cuatrman. There have been accusations that the Defense De- 
partment sells this excess material at ten cents on the dollar often- 
times, or a nickel on the dollar, in order that this money can go into 
your revolving fund, rather than having it turned over to GSA as 
surplus property, and then possibly being distributed among the re- 
ligious organizations, the different schools and so forth of this country, 
who would get a greater value out of it than you would get by selling 
it, or the Defense Department could get by selling it at suc ch a low price 
on the dollar. 

We are interested in these larger amounts of materiel that are being 
piled up and what you are doing with it. I think the Defense Depart- 
ment should look into the question of whether or not they should sell 
this materiel, in order to put the money back into their revolving 
fund, rather than having it declared excess, turning it over to GSA 
for distribution back to the States, to the people, ‘because after all 
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it is the people’s money that went into the purchase of it. And if 
we can turn that material back for use in our colleges and our schools 
and our religious institutions, it would bring us a greater return, in 
good will with the people, and in value to the people, than it would 
be by selling it and then putting the money back in your revolving 
fund. Have you given any thought to that? 

Mr. Hicerns. Oh, yes. And we have not been unmindful, or deaf 
to the appeals of these types of institutions who have presented them- 
selves throughout the country. ‘The kind of materiel that they can 
use, sir—and these surpluses we have are enormously different. When 
this management came down here, it was decided, and it has always 
been my training, that if you have something that is surplus, you may 
know it is surplus, you can prove it is surplus, do something about it. 

I like to follow the Marshall Field merchandizing point of view, 
that of your great store in Chicago. The mer chandising philosophy 
of that store is that after so many thousand pair of eyes look at some- 
thing, the salability of it becomes less and less, and the price goes 
down until it is sold. 

We have found that it costs somewhere—and this is just an approxi- 
mate figure—somewhere between $10 and $15 a ton to hold this stuff, 
and there has been a great quantity of it held for a number of years. 

Mr. Brown. That remindsme. Did you ever get rid of those horse- 
drawn ambulances and harnesses that you had in storage not so long 
ago? They were left over from the Spanish-American “War? 

“Mr. Higerss. And in the Mexican War, saddles. Those seem to 
be the ones that get all the headlines. 

Mr. Brown. Those are just examples of what I think is Government 
foolishness. 

Mr. Hiearns. Yes, sir. 

I have gone out to these different types of sales. We have tried 
sealed bid, we have tried auction sales. I personally have attended 
them. 

The Cuarrman. Why not declare it excess and let the GSA dispose 
of it, as Congress intended that you should do? 

Mr. Hicarns. We do, sir. That is a part of our process but what 
do you do with this when there is no disposition available ? 

The Cuatrman. You give it to them and it is their responsibility. 
Then the different institutions throughout the Nation and the different 
States will make their requistions on it and it will be distributed. But 
if you sell it at 10 cents on the dollar, it seems to me you are aborting 
what is the intent of the Congress that you dispose of material excess 
to your needs. 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, GSA is an integral part of our whole proce- 
dure, here, and if there is any greater participation that they care 
to make, I will make a note on it and look into it. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would, sir, because that is a case where 
you are now being criticized. 

Mr. Hicorns. It is a very serious problem, this surplus. 

The Cuairman. The task force was very complimentary about your 
subsistence program, but it was hard on you with your clothing. 

It looks like you have a lot of clothing piled up there. 

Mr. Hicerns. We made a mistake on the WAC skirts, and we are 

going to say so. 
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Mr. Brown. What about changing the color of the uniforms? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir, I know all about that. 

Mr. Brown. Do think that was a smart operation ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes-siree. Yes-siree. I can defend that to you very 
completely, I believe, sir. That is entirely in my office. 

Mr. Brown. In view of the change of color, why did you buy a lot 
just before you changed it? 

Mr. Hiecrns. If we did, I am not conscious of that. Did we? 

General Denniston. We did not, sir, but I would like to have 
Colonel Goshorn speak to the clothing if you would care to have him. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to get back to the question of food. In 
line with this surplus, do you know what the Armed Forces inventory 
is, at the present time? 

Mr. Hicerns. I know about what the Army is. 

Mr. Brown. What is the Army’s inventory, exclusive of real estate ? 

Mr. Hicerns. What we call the Army supply system, in that it is 
somewhere between $17 billion and $19 billion. 

Mr. Brown. That is the inventory ? 

I think our task force and the Hoover Commission studies of sur- 
pluses show there is about $131 billion worth of physical property, 
outside of real estate, that is held by the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hiaerns. I am talking about items we would refer to as in- 
ventory in business. 

Mr. Brown. You include all property in your inventory, do you 
not? 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, you had real property in there. 

Mr. Brown. That would go a long way toward paying the national 
debt if we could get our money out of it. 

Mr. Hicarns. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Brown. We have the problems of surplus and inventory con- 
trol, and yet no one knows for sure which comes first, the chicken or 
theegg. In other words, did bad procurement practices bring on these 
surpluses, or what? 

Are your people trying to do something to cut down this inventory ? 

Mr. Hieertns. I think we have made real strides, Mr. Brown, in this 
direction. 

Mr. Brown. I would agree with the chairman. It is important that 
you give some thought to transferring this over toGSA. That was the 
intent and purpose of Congress when they gave this authority to 
GSA. It was never the intent of Congress that you just sell it and 
put the proceeds back in your rotating fund. That might be a smart 
operation as far as you fellows are concerned. 

Mr. Hieerns. I can assure you we would like nothing better than 
to turn this whole surplus problem over to them this afternoon, 

Mr. Brown. Personally you might, but I do not know whether 
your superiors would like it that way. 

I would like to get back to one thing, we got off the track: You say, 
and I am sure it is correct, that the Army Quartermaster General’s 
office is buying about 90 percent of the food. So you do have a cen- 
tralized, or unified arrangement, that covers at least 90 percent of 
the food purchases? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You stated here, as I understood you, that it worked 
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very efficiently and both the task force and the Commission itself 
seemed to agree with you. 

Now, what is your opinion of a unified supply or depot system, 
wherein these same commodities that you purchase for all of the 
services are also distributed by one office, or one agency ? 

Mr. Hiccrns. Of course, this is a very interesting question and one 
that we have been struggling with for a long time. 

My personal opinion is this, and it is a question that is in every one 
of our topside staff meetings, and we are doing a lot about it, but from 
my own long business experience, I think, first, we must have uniform 
procedures. We must know what we have. We must know what we 
have by dollar values. 

In the Army, we are getting a dollar assessment of the Army’s sup- 
ply system for the first time in the long history of the Army. 

Mr. Brown. How long will it take you to get that ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, we are nearly there, sir. We are putting in 
this new supply system of modern machinery for handling this thing, 
computing machines, doing things in a few seconds that took weeks, 
before, in the way of paperwork. We are getting these master brains, 
for want of a better word, here, like the Univac machine. IBM has 
made one for us. RCA has studied our problem also, but before we 
can deal with this monster, this Army supply system—and I do not 
know of any better word for it—we must know more about it, Mr. 
Brown. Because if we were hit with a “Pearl Harbor,” tomorrow, and 
I went through the “too little, too late” thing in uniform, and heaven 
forbid if we ever get into that thing again. 

Mr. Brown. We seemed to have trouble with “too little, too late,” 
and now we seem to be having trouble with the reverse of it, “too much, 
too often.” 

Mr. Hieains. Yes, and that is why I wanted to read my opening 
remarks about these imbalances, because we still have the effects of 
World War II in this system. 

Mr. Brown. If we had the proper controls, the same controls that 
Macy’s, or Abraham Strauss rane over their inventories, we would 
not be in this position. 

Mr. Hicerns. I do not think it is the fault of the people who have 
tried to administer it. 

Mr. Brown. How do you know what you have inthe Army? You 
are trying to find out. 

Mr. Hiaerns. We are very close to it, yes, sir. I would not say we 
know entirely yet, sir, what we have. 

One of my enigmas at the present time is the number of spare parts 
we have in the Army supply system. 

Mr. Brown. One of the congressional committees found out that 
some very able fellow in the Army—I would not say that he was an 
officer, he must have been a civilian because an officer would know 
better—purchased 104 years’ supply of jeep repair parts based on 
the highest rate of usage during World War IT. 

Now, it seems to me that you would not have to be a very smart 
cookie to figure out that maybe they might change the model within 
104 years and that you might want to get other types of parts. 

Mr. Higerns. That is right. 
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Mr. Brown. Those are the things that bring great criticism upon 
the Armed Forces and criticism of the Congress for permitting it. 
The taxpayers demand that we do something about it. 

Mr. Hieerns. That is right, and no one can quarrel with that con- 
cept, at all. 

As I say, this is my No. 1 problem right now, this spare parts thing. 

I would say that we have just about got our arm around that old 
girl, by these better controls. We have a great, great number of spare 
parts that we do not need. 

What I am trying to do, or what we are trying to do in the Army is, 
first to get the control at the source. I mean by that, anew item. Get 
control of that item at the source. 

Now, these brandnew items that are coming into the system, now, 
we are getting control at the source. Weare not buying spares. I lay 
my head down to sleep at night knowing that, that we are doing a job 
there. But in all this tremendous buildup that we have had in the 
past, there are peaks in there that we do not need that we are going to 
have to dispose of. I would not say to you that we have controlled 
the whole system down here, but we are controlling what we are doing 
now, I am satisfied. 

Mr. Brown. You have heard the members of this committee express 
themselves in the last few days. One of the situations we always run 
into is that, whenever we find something unsatisfactory in the armed 
services, they always have a good excuse. They are always going to 
solve it or they are working on it. When you go back a few years 
later you find out it has not been done. 

Mr. Hieerns. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Then a new set of officials come in and a new set of 
officers are put in charge. When you finish, the Congress usually 
comes out right where it started. 

Now, I want to get back to food, because we are trying to save time 
and the chairman has been very lenient with me. You have heard 
the testimony regarding the difference in the cost of rations in the 
different services. Do you consider that you know the desires of the 
men in the Army? 

Mr. Hicerns. I think so. I am snooping around in messes all the 
time to find out if there is an answer to that. I know we buy nothing 
but the best of meats. 

Mr. Brown. Does the Army man get all he wants, within reason ? 

Mr. Hicarns. I have satisfied myself, yes. 

What do you say, General Denniston ? 

General Denniston. We serve presently at the rate of 4,200 
calories a day, and I am sure that is more than any of us here present 
could eat and retain any reasonable semblance—— 

Mr. Brown. Is it good, wholesome food ? 

General Denniston. In my opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It costs $1.05 a day, as I understand. 

General Denniston. That is our approximate ration. 

Mr. Brown. Yet in some of the other services, it runs considerably 
higher. Whatistheanswer? Do you havean answer? 

General Denniston. I do not know, sir. I know that we in the 
Army consider that the system we have is excellent, we try to improve 
it, we have food dietitians, both on the Government payroll, and 
consultants who come in, either with or without fee. 
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Mr. Brown. You have special types. I understand that the Army 
even runs some ships. 

General Denniston. We have some minor feeding aboard ship. 

Mr. Brown. You have other types of feeding at distant points, 
do you not ¢ 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir, and we have authority to 
supplement the ration where the conditions require. 

Mr. Brown. I notice that the Army and the Air Force seem to 
think that a standard menu would be all right. 

General Denniston. It is, and could I interject at this point, that 
in the food question—I am speaking for the Air Force as well as the 
Army, as far as buying, storing, and distributing to air base level is 
concerned: we, both the Army and the Air Force, have what we call 
the master menu, which is laid out well in advance. That is planned 
by a board which was formerly an Army Menu Board, with Air 
Force participation. Today, it is an Army-Air Force Menu Board, 
with the Air Force having equal participation and equal say. It is 
administered by the Army, but that is just a matter of convenience. 

Mr. Brown. One of the other services has a daily ration cost of 
about 30 percent more, Mr. Chairman. Do I recall that correctly? 

The Cuamman. I think it is about 25 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think there is that much difference in the 
menus and the food? Do you know of any reason why that should 
exist 

General Denniston. Mr. Brown, I am not avoiding your question, 
but I do not of my own knowledge know the cost per man in any naval 
station. We work closely with them, but I do not have that informa- 
tion and I would certainly have to bow to Admiral Arnold for his 
statement on that. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, Congress is very much interested in that. 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

We want to try to find the answers if we can. 

We find the standard menu is excellent, although the task force if 
not the Commission report itself criticized us for not rigidly adhering 
to it. 

Now, we do allow a certain amount of variation. It is not great. 
By the local menu board. 

Now, from my point of view, from the position of the buyer of 
food, a rigid menu would be fine. It would give me better informa- 
tion. But in my other capacity, as the man responsible to feed the 
American soldier and the American airman, or rather my boss, I 
— it is better to allow some local variation. That is gréater over- 

sas, but, again, overseas we run into different conditions. and I can 
seria it, and I do not have : any difficulty, if they get out of line in 
the European theater: We can substitute and give them the stuff they 
should be taking, even if they do not want it. 

The CHarrman. You have sufficient flexibility to do that? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, we have adequate flexibility. I be- 
lieve the t ask force felt we had a little bit too much. 

The Cuairman. You are now procuring for all services, are you not ? 

General Denniston. We procure, as has been stated, all food for 
all services that is centrally procured. The 10 percent that we do not 
procure represents milk, bread, and things which must be contracted 
for locally. 
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The CuHamman. Why can you not carry on the same type of opera- 
tion for distribution to all services ? 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, the distribution problem is a 
different problem and in my opinion, 'starting with the structure of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, a much more difficult one to solve. 

We have given the Department of the Army the benefit of our 
comments on that, and I do not think it would be proper for me to 
express the Quartermaster General’s viewpoint on that, since it was 
just yesterday delivered to the Department of the Army staff. I am 
sure those views will be made available at a later date, as was discussed 
with Mr. Pike. 

The Cuatrman. You have given the Quartermaster General’s view 
on other matters. 

General Denniston. I have been speaking on matters that are 
within my responsibility and where I am entitled to speak for the 
Army. 

Mr. Hiaerns. As I say, we have quite an exercise going on in this 
area and have had. We have been addressing ourselves, to this, Mr. 
Chairman, for some time. There will be an Army position and a 
Department of Defense position, I am sure, forthcoming, and we 
would like the opportunity to continue our conferring and striving to 
get the right answer to this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. Incidentally, this is not connected here with this: 
Public Law 216, section 410, has this provision : 


The Secretary of Defense shall cause property records to be maintained in 
the three military establishments as far as practicable, on both a quantitative 
and monetary basis under regulations which he shall prescribe. Such property 
records shall include the fixed property installations and major items of equip- 
ment, as well as supplies, materials and equipment held in store by the armed 
services. 

The Secretary shall report annually thereto, to the President and the Congress. 

I wish to say that this committee has appointed a subcommittee to 
compile the wealth of this Nation, both on real property and upon its 
personal property. We thought it well to determine what situation 
we find ourselves in financially, because the size of the public debt 
makes some people think that we are not in good shape. I do not 
think so. I think if the public really knew the worth of this Nation, 
we would not be alarmed at such a small thing as the size of our public 
debt. 

We have appointed a subcommittee to make that study and eval- 
uate that. 

Mr. Brown. Senator Byrd might be able to give you some informa- 
tion. I understand he made a speech before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce just a few days ago, in which he said that the debt 
of the American people combined, what the individuals and corpora- 
tions owed and what the State and local governments owed, totaled 
more than the value of the entire country and everything in it. 

If that is true, we are not in as good shape as some of us think. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we ought to find out. 

We are continuing these hearings beyond the noon hour because 
Congress is in session, we do have an appropriation bill for the mili- 
tary, and when those bells start ringing, they are going to keep on 
ringing on questions of amendments, so we thought it better to con- 
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tinue.as long as we can and then at the first bell, we will adjourn to 
meet again tomorrow morning. 

Now, we are going through with these hearings until we have heard 
from all of the different departments or any other interested witness. 
I think that would serve us better. 

Congressman Brown does not eat lunch, so he is not disturbed and I 
am continuing at his request. 

Mr. Brown. I have not been able to eat lunch since you started these 
hearings. 

The heari ‘ing will reconvene tomorrow morning in this room. 

Mr. Pincus. Perhaps we could turn to the clothing part of this re- 
port as it applies to the services. 

The CuatrMan. We want to know something about all those hats 
we have up there for women. Maybe we ought to have a distribution 
of them. 

Mr. Pincus. The task force points out there is practically no unifi- 

‘ation in the field of clothing. Is there any reason why the services 
have not gotten together with regard to clothing to the extent that 
they have in food? 

I refer you to page 127 of the task force report. 

Mr. Hicerns. We had an attempt to unify clothing procurement in 
New York City. It was discontinued, before my time down here. 

In the Department of Defense Appr opriation Act of 1954, the 83d 
Congress, the first session, it stated: 

None of the fund appropriated in this act shall be used for operating the tex- 
tile procurement agency after December 31, 1953. 

Now, that did not mean that they have abandoned 

The Cuamman. Was this a rider to an appropriation bill or was 
that a directive to the Department ? 

General Denniston. It was in the appropriation bill, sir. 

The Cuarman. Will you read that again, please ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Section 648: 


None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the expenses 
of operating the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency after 
December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Pincus. What caused that rider to be included in the appro- 
priations bill ? 

Mr. Hicarns. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. Referring you to page 132, of the task force report, 
the third paragraph, or the second full paragraph, the task force 
points out that. perhaps one of the reasons for this rider, as well as 
other legislative action, was the testimony of the Navy that it could 
procure its own clothing much more cheaply on its own. 

Was that the position of the Department of the Army, too? 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, this was before my time. In my presentation, 
here, I have the follow-up of what we are doing, now. I believe the 
quartermaster has more information on this than I. 

Would you pick that up, General ? 

General Denniston. The Army’s point of view was primarily that 
it did not have a finite responsible head. It was governed by a board 
of directors, you might say, consisting of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, the Quartermaster General, and the Quarter- 
master General of the Marine Corps, and I do not recall the title 
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of the Air Force officer member, but the top man in Air Force clothing 
and equipment. And that such an organization contained no one 
place where the head of the agency could turn to get specific in- 
structions. 

Mr. Pincus. In other words, there was no assignment to any par- 
ticular individual of the responsibility ? 

General Denniston. That is correct. The head of the agency, itself, 
at the time, was a general oflicer of the Army a General Hollis. He 
had a staff consisting of Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine officers 
and civilians, with backgrounds i in each. He had presumably ample 
authority in the actual operation but above that, his direction was 
not a single directing ouhasity. which I think I can say the Army 
felt was not a sound organization. 

Mr. Prxcus. Does not the Army have any ideas as to how to improve 
the situation ¢ 

General Denniston. Again, unless Mr. Higgins cares to speak to 
that, I cannot speak for the Army, because, as has been stated here 
before, that broad question—and that is one of the specific recom- 
mendations of the Commission—is being studied within the Army, 
now. 

Now, this report, I believe, was published about 2 weeks, possibly a 
little more, ago. I was given until noon last Tuesday, to present the 
Quartermaster General’s recommendations and opinions on it, to the 
Department of Army staff, which we have done. It is now being dis- 
cussed just one level up from us, and I think it would be inappropriate 
for me to express an opinion, and it certainly would not be that of 
the Army. 

Mr. Pincus. Why did the Army move from New York, according 
to the task force report, and remove itself at least from the proximity 
of the other offices? 

Mr. Hieerns. I appeared over here and in New York and every- 
place along the line, so I would like to speak about that one. 

The qu: urtermaster’s original procurement agency was located in 
buildings and properties, such as the chairman has referred to, here, 
as Government-ow ned, in Philadelphia. It was moved from Phila- 
delphia, to the address on 16th Street in New York C ity, where the 
services had leased a multiple story building, 8, 10 or 12 floors, where 
they housed ASTAPA. 

Last year, when the reduction of forces in the Army became appar- 
ent, we were given the job of restudying the national program, with 
a view of ( (1) getting out of all le: used space wherever possible, and 
getting the Army into Government-owned space, just from the stand- 
point of good management, and to take a look at the depot system 
along with it—and incidentally during this exercise we turned over 
19 million square feet of covered warehouse space to the Air Force 
during that exercise, indicating how well we worked together on this 
thing. 

Well, it had become very apparent with ASTAPA’a demise, that 
the Army Quartermaster Procurement Agency belonged in its original 
home where it had functioned all during World War II, had dis- 
charged its enormous World War responsibilities, in Philadelphia. 

We he id a study made that indicated a savings to the taxpayers of 
about $700,000 a year by moving back. That saving has turned out 
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to be about $1.4 million. So I ordered the move back to Philadelphia, 
and defended it down the bloody path that it took, but it is back there 
in Philadelphia and it is doing very nicely. 

Mr. Pincus. Referring to the picture portrayed here, then, some- 
body is responsible for the demise of this particular effort. I am not 
saying that effort was the complete answer. The task force states on 
page 131 that today, within the Department of Defense, there are three 
clothing-buying offices, one in New York, two in Philadelphia, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Each is dealing with the textile, 
clothing and shoe industry throughout the country, each sends out in- 
vitations, each makes contacts to negotiate procurement, each main- 
tains separate accounts, specification data, contract status records, and 
so forth. 

One of the services felt it was cheaper to buy alone. The task force 
does not think so. It thinks the present situation is one of triplifica- 
tion, at least. 

Is the Department of Defense going to come up and recommend some 
improvement ? 

Or does it really think, as the Navy apparently testified, before this 
rider was put into the Reegnanen Act, that it is better to maintain 
these three separate clothing-buying systems ? 


Mr. Hicerns. From our point of view, we have been given the job 
of reexamining this whole thing. We have an exercise as a part of 
the Quartermaster’s Office in Philadelphia, of an emergency uniform 
manufacturing place. <A plant,if you will. 

The Marines have a plant in Philadelphia, also. We are now re- 
é¢xamining this thing. It is the first time it has happened in my re- 


gime, but I understand it has been examined before, but we are re- 
examining this thing from the point of view of, could these two opera- 
tions be put together. The paper is in the process of development 
within the Army and I am working with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Procurement in trying to get this thing developed. 

Mr. Pincus. Can we expect some specific comments on these con- 
clusions and recommendations of the task force, to come from the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir. We are getting this exercise together for 
Secretary Pike. This will come through his office. 

Mr. Pincus. Now, referring to page 148, this does not relate at 
this point to a recommendation but a statement of facts and portrayal 
of situations, in the task force report, with regard to delinquencies in 
deliveries to the Government, and particularly the Department of 
Defense, on contract. 

Could you tell us whether the picture that is drawn in the task force 
report as to the present situation with regard to procurement of cloth- 
ing, particularly involving delinquencies and so forth, is that an accu- 
rate portrayal of the situation ? 

General Denniston. That is substantialiy correct. In all procure- 
ment, and it seems to me especially in the procurement of clothing, 
delinquencies—that is delinquencies in the contractor failing to deliver 
on time, in accordance with the schedule—is one of our gre: vatest prob- 
lems. We do everything, and it is a most difficult thing to nail down 
because the contractor can ; say the specifications were too restrictive, 
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and that he could not meet the specifications. Although when he bid 
the specifications were part of the invitation on which he bid and he 
signed the document saying he could and he would. 

We are sometimes forced to make deviations. We find that actually 
we have made mistakes, and we do. 

Then comes the problem of “Is that fair to the other bidders, who 
did not know they would get that deviation when they bid?” They 
might have bid a little less and might have gotten the contract. 

You are in a very difficult position. 

We consider it, to some degree—now, I am not prepared to say 
whether it is 5 percent, 10 percent, or any other percent—a degree 
of delinquency is inherent in the formal advertising in which every 
man who has any idea that he can make the product is permitted to 
bid, then the award of the contract must be made, based on the lowest 
orice, with the added condition that the lowest bidder be competent, 
eee the capacity, have the skill—in other words be what we call 
“responsible and responsive.” That puts you in an area of judg- 
ment where we use the most highly skilled men that we can employ 
at the salaries that we can offer. We think we have good people, but 
when one of our inspectors on a preaward survey goes into a man’s 
plant, in the last analysis, if he is going to eliminate him, it will be 
based on the judgment of the inspector who will conclude that that 
man cannot fulfill the contract he proposes to take. 

Now, I promise you, that is a very difficult decision to make and 
I think our inspectors sometimes bend over a little backwards, because 
they do not want to be charged with discrimination, that they did not 
approve that man’s plant, because they wanted the contract to go to 
someone else. 

The Cuatrman. What is the justification for giving a new contract 
to a man who is already delinquent in the old one? 

General Denniston. Mr. Chatrienn, that is difficult thing legally, 
and I think properly so. 

The CuatrmaNn. Is his delinquency in his present contract proof 
of his disability and limitations ? 

General Denniston. That is probably proof to you and me, but 
delinquency on a prior contract is not, prima facie—I believe that 
is a good term, I am not a lawyer—evidence to bar him on a future 
contract. 

Mr. Hicerns. This is a very serious problem with us, Mr. Dawson. 
If we passed that judgment on a contractor in Chicago and he came 
to you and said, “The Army is discriminating against me,” I think 
you would find some reference, here. 

Mr. Brown. Do you procure clothing for the Air Force ? 

Mr. Hiaerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. If you will look at page 141 of the task force report, 
you will notice the “procurement cycle for clothing,” is: 400 days 
for the Army; 510 days for the Air Force; 390 days for the Navy, 
and 247 days for the Marine Corps. 

In the Marine Corps, that is probably due to buying in smaller 
quantities. 

But is there any reason why the Air Force should take a 510- 
day interval to complete procurement, if the Navy uses 390 days 
and the Army, 400 days? 
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General Denniston. While we do the buying, the Air Force deter- 
mines the requirements and if you will notice on the table, it is: 
“Report cutoff to complete compilation.” That is, within the Air 
Force before it comes to us. ; 

“Analysis and determination of requirements”—I think you will 
find the difference, there. iB Ay 

General Mundy has not authorized me to speak for him in this 
field, but we all know that our cycle is too long and we are doing 
everything we can to cut it down. 

Mr. Brown. The Navy and the Marine Corps seem to be doing better 
than the Army and the Air Force. 

General Denniston. I would say that the Marine Corps, in these 
figures are doing much better, I believe, but again, General Anderson 
could state it better, that it is because, as you inferred, the smaller 
quantity they purchased. 

Mr. Brown. What do you think of the task force recommendation 
on page 142, that they should reduce the total overall time to not 
more than 265 days? 

General Denniston. We believe that is a very sound recommenda- 
tion. However, we think it is a goal to strive for. 

Some of the things Mr. Higgins spoke of: electronic means of both 
computing requirements and transmitting data from point to point, so 
you accumulate it faster, and our current drive on the elimination 
of delinquencies, that is possibly the least profitable, as I see it, right 
now. 

As we mentioned, it is very difficult to bar a prospective contractor. 
This is a board of appeals. I tried to get a bologna producer de- 
barred, and I have been at it 2 years, and we still must keep his name 
on the bidders list. 

Mr. Brown. Years and years ago when I studied law, we had a 
famous professor of contracts who wrote a number of textbooks on the 
subject. He stated that speed and delivery are the essence of all 
contracts. 

Do you think that the delivery and the speed with which the con- 
tract is performed are very important? 

General DenNisToN. It is important, Mr. Brown, but you cannot 
measure that if the man has not yet accomplished his contract. You 
know how fast he says he will be. 

Mr. Brown. In the case of emergency, you are not going to have 
these boys dressed in uniform in time to eat all of this hamburger. 

General Denniston, I can call your attention to the fact that, at 
least, we might have enough headgear, because the Hoover Commis- 
sion correctly reflected on my having too many hats. 

Mr. Brown. And you could issue some of those WAAC skirts. 

Mr. Higarns. I think we could write it off by saying yes, it is taking 
too much time and we are doing something about it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prxcus. Directing your attention to page 145 of the task force 
report, on the basis of your experience, would you comment on the 
second paragraph, starting with, “The application of this type of ‘in- 
formal advertising, ” and the example as given there? Would that 
work out as indicated? Do you have any experience that would throw 
any light on that? 

Mr. Hicerns. We have lots of experience. 
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TI would like to have General Denniston—I am sure we would all like 
to speak on this subject, because it is one that is greatly misunder- 
stood. The negotiated contract. We are using it to the great ad- 

vantage and saving of the Government in many cases, and this is a 
typical case of just what happens on a sealed bid. 

I would like to have General Denniston elaborate on this for you. 

General Denniston. This is a place when I would be happy fo give 
you my opinion and the Quartermaster General’s opinion, and Iam 
sure it will be that of the Department of the Army. 

We divide this into two areas: food and clothing. Presently, in the 
food buying field, we are using the so- -called—and we prefer to call it, 

“informal competitive bidding. ” It is not negotiation in the ter ms 
that the negotiated contract is generally used. ‘We generally think of 
a negotiated contract in w hich there are a limited number of pro- 
ducers who can produce, and are selected, and then the negotiation is 
between the Government and the producer as to what the provisions 
and the conditions are and that sort of thing. 

In the informal competitive bidding, which we use in the purchase 
of subsistence, the only difference between that and formal competitive 
bidding is, it is done by telephone, teletype. You send what we call 
a “notice of intent to purchase,” it says how much we are going to 
purchase, where it is to be delivered, all the conditions are sent out 
very fast. 

The bidder can phone in, he can send a telegram, but he has, maybe, 
only 24 hours to get his bid in, because it is a fast-moving market. 
He will not hold still. 

Mr. Pincus. Do you mean the only difference is that instead of mail- 
ing out a long bid 

General Denniston. It is a difference in formality, sir. 

Mr. Hieerns. Then there is a great legal difference, here, too. 

General Denniston. We have authority to do it legally, under the 
law, specifically for perishable foods. There is a paragraph in the 
law which permits the President to authorize it under certain con- 
ditions for nonperishables. We are using it, we like it. We think 
that the Commission’s estimate of $4 million, though it was a figure 

srovided by us as an estimate, I would not like te | try to prove ‘that 
in what we call tangible savings, the actual tangible savings in a year, 
that I can nail down and show you, are eight “hundred thousand. I 

san show you something over 4 million additional in what we call 
“intangible savings,’ which are there, we are sure. 

Mr. Prncus. This is food you are speaking of, now ? 

General Denniston. On food. 

So, in other words, we would like to continue the present “notice 
of intent to bid” informal competition in food. 

Mr. Hieerns. Let us take a look at the other side of that coin and 
answer you just a little more specifically, sir. 

Supposing that this procurement was made by a sealed bid, an 
advertised bid, and we were going out, let us say, for cloth, and we 
were going to buy 4 million yards of this cloth, and we had to have 
it delivered in 6 months, let us say. 

Now, the bids would come in. The lowest bidder on that list may 
only dec ‘ide to take 250,000 yards of that cloth, and he would take 
that at $3.50. The next lowest bidder would take 300,000 yards at 
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$3.60, let us say. We may get a spread from $3.50 to $3.80 before 
we accomplish the procurement of the overall amount. 

Now, were we able to negotiate the same bid, I predict we would 
buy every bit of it for somewhere around $3.50, before we got through. 
That is the great difference, there. 

General Denniston. I would like to emphasize one thing more in 
food, and then I will switch to clothing : The buying of nonperishables, 
with the possible exception of annual pack, but many of the non- 
perishables, we are in the process of decentralizing to 10 market 
centers. They will buy those nonperishables the same as they cur- 
rently buy perishables. They will get a requisition in from, let us 
say Fort Sam Houston, into the Fort Worth, Tex., market center, 
for a 80-day supply for Fort Sam Houston. 

Then, by this quick method of informal negotiation, they will buy 
that, have it shipped direct from the vendor to Fort Sam Houston, 
and it will never go into our depot system, and we will never have one 
day’s supply of it on hand in the depots. 

Mr. Pincus. What is the record that remains of this transaction 
on this informal basis? 

General Dennison. That is all made a matter of record. 

Now, inherent in that system must be honest buyers. It is not as 
easy a system tocheck. It does not have the safeguards. 

Mr. Brown. Is it more susceptible to fraud ? 

General Denniston. There is more possibility, Mr. Brown, of 
fraud. 

Now, I have talked to many dealers in this, and they have agreed 
with me, that even if it is a telephonic bid—if you bid 10 cents a pound 
for lettuce and Mr. Brown bids 12, and you as the buyer give the con- 
tract to Mr. Brown, that is public information as soon as I make the 
purchase. That has to be divulged. 

You are certainly going to become an enforcer for me. If you can 
come in and prove it to me, the buyer’s boss, that you bid 10 cents, 
and he took the bid for 12, he is certainly going to have to explain 
that just as much. 

Now, I say it is not quite as safe, but I feel that it is secure. 

Mr. Prncus. What about the large quantities, though, like your 4 
million yards of cloth? 

Even in food, you buy large quantities. 

General Denniston. We buy large quantities and that is in a 
large market, and we are dealing with people who produce in large 
quantities and everybody knows everybody’s prices. 

There is more opportunity for fraud in the smaller purchases. 

Now, what happens, you see, on a large quantity of beef, all 10 
market centers might put out the notice of intent to bid for the whole 
amount. The bids come into each market center, they are teletyped 
to Chicago and put all together, and Chicago determines which market 
center will award to which bidder, so that you almost instantaneously 
gather in bids in Chicago from all over the country. 

And strange as it may seem, we find cases where we are buying beef 
in the Los Angeles area, for delivery to the New York Port of Em- 
barkation, and the bidder pays the transportation, so we are not con- 
cerned with that. In transportation, he will underbid Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, or any other places nearer to New York. 
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Mr. Pincus. That is a matter of record, once you have collected 
the bids, but the illustration given by the task force which underlies 
its basic recommendation, I am sure you are aware of, with regard 
to both food and clothing, is where a number of bidders have bid 
once, in effect, on this informal method, so to speak, or nonformal 
method, and then you go back and begin to negotiate and change 
prices. 

General Denniston. We do not have that in the food field. 

Mr. Pincus. I am trying to find out whether you think that is a 
workable proposition. 

General Denniston. We think it is workable. We are in the tex- 
tile field, more so, but in the cut, make and trim industry, it is so 
highly competitive and there are so many of them, and they vary so 
much in the quality, they vary so much in their responsibility—some 
of them start off—they just open up and they are in business. 

Mr. Hieerns. This report, or one of them reports there is a casualty 
of 5,000 a year of these people. 

General Denniston. In the textile, and “cut, make and trim,” it 
is our recommendation that this be given a trial year, but that the 
responsible chief of the agency—they refer to an agency—we will 
say any agency—at the present time, General Hollis in Philadelphia, 
should not be required to negotiate by that means, all his contracts. 

We do not believe, even for a trial period, it should be mandatory. 

Mr. Pincus. Why do you make that reservation ? 

General Denniston. We make that reservation because we feel it 
would not work across the board. In every contract in the clothing, 
textile, wearing apparel, shoes, the various items in our general cate- 
gory of clothing. 

Mr. Pincus. Do you think this procedure with regard to clothing, 
for example, would tend to throw the contract in the direction of the 
larger manufacturers ? 

Mr. Hieerns. I wanted to say that we use this method also to take 
care of the small-business man. If we were going out for 4 million 
yards as I recited a moment ago—let me take the actual case of the 
green cloth that Congressman Brown speaks of. 

We went out for 6 million yards. Now, my shop set aside 40 percent. 
of that as a set-aside. 

Now, 60 percent was open to bid for anyone, anywhere. That meant 
the big fellows could come in, and they usually do offer the most at- 
tractive price. But then we said that anyone bidding within 120 
percent of the highest award will qualify to negotiate at not more 
than the weighted average price, whatever that turns out to be, for 
such yardage as he may want to take out of the 40 percent. So that. 
protected the small-business man. 

Mr. Pincus. That would be another reservation, so to speak, in 
your suggestion ? 

Mr. Hieains. That is right, and that set-aside comes in wherever 
we have the small business consideration. 

The Cuatrman. The small manufacturers are very much interested 
in that provision and have asked to be heard because they feel they 
will be put out of business if that recommendation is put into effect. 

General Denniston. That is right. 

The CHairman. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10: 30 a. m., Friday, May 13, 1955.) 
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COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


(Food and Clothing Report) 


FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., 
in room 1102, House Office Building, Representative William M. 
Dawson (chairman), presiding. 

Present : Representatives Dawson, McCormack, Kilgore, Brown, 
and Jonas. 

Also present : Representatives Hoffman and Curtis; Orville Poland, 
general counsel; William Pincus, associate general counsel; Mrs. 
Christine Ray Davis, staff director for the full committee; and Elmer 
Henderson, associate counsel. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will be in order. 

I do believe these hearings have borne good for the services, to the 
Congress, and to the people of the United States. Some things have 
occurred which some people regarded as personal. Such was not 
within the purpose of this committee. When one renders service to the 
Government, he is accountable to the Government. With an organiza- 
tion of 435, as in our Congress, you will find many men with different 
bents in life. Something that will impress one will not impress an- 
other, but through the joint action of all of them, you are liable to 
get the whole field covered. 

I was speaking of a statement made by one of our distinguished 
Congressmen, Mr. Patman of Texas, that questioned the manner in 
which the task force and the Hoover Commission was constituted, 
the present task force and the present Hoover Commission. 

It was brought out that those citizens who had given of their time 
and experience had not taken the oath of service that the ordinary 
Government employee takes. This does not detract at all from the 
fact that these men gave of their time and their experience, but it 
does raise the question whether or not one who volunteers his services 
to the Government, even though it is without compensation, should 
not take the oath which i is prescribed for all who serve the Govern- 
ment for pay. That is a question that could be debated, perhaps from 

many angles, but the question was raised that it ought to be taken 
into consideration in constituting any commisison of those who are 
going to volunteer their services in the future. 
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On page 3 of the Hoover Commission report it very clearly points 
out that because Congress was disturbed by the Secretary of Defense’s 
slowness in developing a supply system, the O’Mahoney rider on the 
Armed Services Appropriation Act of 1953, enacted in 1952, spe- 
cifically directs that the Secretary exercise his powers to set up a 
unified, coordinated and integrated supply system. This rider pro- 


9 


vides—see page 3 of the Hoover report for the text of the rider: 

for the purpose of achieving an efficient, economical, and practical operation of 
an integrated supply system designed to meet the needs of the military depart- 
ments without duplicating or overlapping of either operations or functions, no 
officer or agency in or under the Department of Defense, after the effective date 
of this section, shall obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehous- 
ing, distribution of supplies or equipment or related supply management func- 
tions, except in accordance with regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense. 
That language is clear. I do not think anyone can read it and not 
understand it. It was designed to bring about a unified system and an 
integrated system and put the responsibilities squarely upon the 
shoulders of the Secretary of Defense. 

Following the intent of this O’Mahoney rider as well as the other 
statutes enacted by the Congress, the Acting Secretary of Defense, 
William C. Foster, on November 17, 1952, issued Department of De- 
fense Directive No. 4000.8. See pages 107-111 of the task-force report 
for text of this directive. Section II-C of Directive DOD 4000.8 re- 
iterates substantially the language contained in the O’Mahoney rider 
which had been enacted earlier that year. 

As to procurement, section IIJ—A-5 of this directive—page 108 of 
the task-force report—provided very clearly: 

Single procurement in the form of single department, joint agency or plant 
cognizance shall be effected whenever it will result in net advantages to the 
Department of Defense as a whole, except insofar as it can be demonstrated 
that such procurement will adversely affect military operations. This principle 
will also apply to precurement from all Government-owned plants, whether 
operated by the Government or a contractor. 

There can be no dispute as to the meaning of that language. 

As to distribution, section III-C-7 provided as follows—see page 
109 of the task-force report : 

Integrated supply support for common-use standard-stock items will be de- 
veloped. In areas within the United States and overseas, supply support will 
be accomplished by single service assignment in which one department will 
support all others, or by cross-servicing in such areas in which supply support 
will be accomplished by single service assignment in which one department will 
support all others, or by cross-servicing in such areas in which supply support 
will be obtained by one department from the nearest or most economical source 
without regard to which department controls such source, unless it can be 
demonstrated that such support will adversely affect military operations or 
will not result in net advantages to the Department of Defense as a whole. 
Section K of the same order—see pages 110-111 of the task-force re- 
port—provides as follows: 

Effective on and after September 8, 1952, until modified by a directive issued 
by the Secretary of Defense, and regardless of any prior interdepartmental 
agreements, and without the necessity of any implementing directive described 
in paragraph IV-I below, no additional independent or expanded supply facilities 
for common-use standard-stock items of supply shall be created without prior 
approval by the Secretary of Defense. 

This was a very clear statement from the Secretary of Defense 
of the principle of unification intended by the Congress in many 
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statutes starting with the National Security Act and culminating 
in the O’ Mahoney rider ending in 1952. 

Testimony before this committee to date has indicated a consistent 

yattern of resistance by the military departments, particularly the 
Depadtnanti of the Navy, to the integration so often embodied in law 
by the Congress. 

What is even more disturbing is that recently this resistance to uni- 
fication has been aided and abetted by the highest civilian officials 
of the Department of Defense itself. This is borne out by the admin- 
istrative action apparently taken by Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Charles 8. Thomas, on November 13, 1953. 

The then Assistant Secretary of Defense Thomas—now Secretary 
of the Navy—in effect repealed the clear and unmistakable mandate 
of the Congress in the laws and the actions of their predecessors in 
issuing DOD Directive 4000.8. 

This directive of Secretary Thomas can be found on pages 114 
and 115 of the task-force report. Specifically referring to 11I—C-7 
of DOD Directive 4000.8, Secretary Thomas’ directive canceled the 
efforts for a unified and integrated supply system by telling the mili- 
tary departments that henceforth instead of worrying about greater 
efficiency in the Department of Defense as a whole, emphasis would 
be placed on achieving so-called greater efficiency within each in- 
dividual department’s supply system. Specifically Secretary Thomas’ 
directive of November 1953 abolished supply studies which appar- 
ently had been initiated, looking toward an integrated supply system 
for the Department of Defense as a whole. 

In order that the full picture may be made available to this com- 
mittee we would like to know: 

1, What study groups and other efforts toward an integrated supply 
system had been ‘initiated or started after DOD Directive 4000.8 of 
November 8, 1952? 

2. What supply study groups and efforts had been made after 
August 9, 1951, under DOD Directive 4100.3 referred to in Secretary 
Thomas’ directive of November 13, 1953? 

3. What was the membership of these groups and what study 
papers or documents were produced as a result of the efforts of these 
groups? 

4. How many of these study groups and study assignments were 
still in existence at the time of Secretary Thomas’ directive under 
date of November 13, 1953? 

5. What happened to these study groups and study , assignments 
after Secretary Thomas’ directive of November 13, 1953? 

6. Does Secretary Thomas’ directive of November 13, 1953, com- 
pletely rescind DOD Directive 4000.8? 

7. If it does not, what disciplinary action has been taken against 
the Navy with regard to establishing a primary distribution point 
at the naval station in New Orleans in March of 1954—that is the 
one which some say exists and some say it doesn’t. According to the 
task force it does exist. We have asked the Navy to give us the direct 
information if it exists, based on later information, which we have 
not received up to date. 

Now, I will reread 7. 

Tf it does not, what disciplinary action has been taken against the 
Navy with regard to establishing a primary distribution point at 
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the naval station in New Orleans in March of 1954 to service its other 
naval stations—see page 70 of the task-force report—in view of the 
clear prohibition in section ITI-K of DOD Directive 4000.8 to the 
effect that— 

No additional independent or expanded supply facilities for common-use 
standard-stock items of supply shall be created without prior approval by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

We pose these questions in regard to the responsibility which the 
Congress placed upon the Secretary of Defense as the sole authority 
for carrying out the will of the Congress, whether or not it has been 
effective, whether it has been sidetracked, or whether it met with their 
approval. 

When we adjourned the witnesses for the Army were testifying. I 

want to compliment them upon their testimony to date. 

Mr. Jonas. Before we start the testimony, would you permit me 
to make a statement ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. I was interested in your statement about Department 
of Defense directive of November 17, 1952, signed by Mr. William S. 
Foster, but under paragraph 8 (c), under “Distribution,” I find that 
the directive does not contemplate unification of distribution be- 
tween the services, but within the services. 

For example, he says this, and I quote: 

Within each military service (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force) there 
shall be established and maintained but one single supply and inventory control 
point for each specified category of items. 

And then under 5 of that paragraph he says: 


Each category of common-use standard-stock items will be procured, ware- 
housed, and distributed “by not more than one agency within each military 
service.” 

I just raise the question whether that doesn’t sort of support the 
statement of Mr. Puceiea 

The Cuarrman. Will you read 7? 

Mr. Jonas (reading) : 

Integrated supply support for common-use standard-stock items will be de- 
veloped. In areas within the United States and overseas, supply support will 
be accomplished by single-service assignment, in which one department will 
support all others, or by cross servicing in such areas in which supply support 
will be obtained by one department from the nearest, or most economical source, 
without regard to which department controls such source. Unless it can be 
demonstrated that such support will adversely affect military operations, or 
will not result in net advantages to the Department of Defense as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if you return to 114 you will see that Secre- 
tary Thomas specifically referred to that provision in his directive. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes, but I can’t get away from the statements in 1 and 
5 in which, as I read them, the requirement is that this integration 
shall occur within the services. 

The Cuarrman. Those were intermediate steps looking forward to 
what was included in 7 and I so recited them in the statement that I 
read. 

If you will get Secretary Thomas’ statement, on page 114, he spe- 
cifically refers to paragr aph 3 (c) (7) of the directive. He quotes it 
and then rescindsit. Hes says you should not do it. 

Mr. Jonas. Where is that, Mr. Chairman ? 
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The Cuairman. That is in the last three paragraphs on page 114 
of the task force report. 

Mr. Jonas. I just wanted to call attention to 1 and 5 which seem 
to me to more or less support the testimony of Secretary Thomas. 

The Cuarrman. In his directive, paragraph 7 sets out what should 
be done and in his directive he specifically refers to paragraph 7 and 
then tells them to disregard it in the future. 

Mr. Brown. Paragraph 7 specifically points to common-use items. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, we are talking about common-use 
items and he specifically told them to disregard that paragraph 7. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRANK H. HIGGINS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY, LOGISTICS AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. ALFRED B. DENNISTON, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY; AND COL. JOHN W. MAXWELL, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Brown. I wanted to refer to the commissary fee. 

Commissaries were originally set up back in the days of the Indian 
wars on the Western plains, in order to furnish supplies, or at. least 
make them available, not only to the men in the military forces, but 
also to the families who were stationed in lonely areas where other 
supply services under the free enterprise system were not available. 

The Congress found a number of years ago, I think through in- 
vestigations of the Armed Services Committee, that there is consider- 
able abuse of the commisary privileges, not only by the armed services 
who established them, but also by private citizens outside of the 
military forces who have no right to commissary privileges. 

Orders were issued and an agreement was made, I think, within 
the Defense Department, that some of these abuses would be stopped. 

I am just wondering, Mr. Secretary, if you can tell us what the 
situation is today ¢ 

We, here in Congress read magazine articles, many of them illus- 
trated, about the wonderful post exchanges and commissaries—and I 
know there is a difference between the two—that are established in 
Europe. We receive reports at regular intervals of the abuses that 
go on in connection with the operation of these commissaries. I have 
had the personal experience—not with your branch of the armed serv- 
ices but with another—where druggists and other retail merchants 
complain that women come in and check the price of Chanel No. 5 

erfume. They just want to know how much they would save by hav- 
ing some officer’s wife buy it for them at the commissary or post 
exchange. 

I am wondering how much policing you are doing in the Army on 
that situation. 

Before I get your answer, I want to make it very clear that there 
are those of us in Congress, including myself, who feel that you do 
have to have certain commissary privileges and services available— 
post exchange and commissary privileges for the armed services, and, 
in many instances for their families. It may be considered, to a cer- 
tain extent, a fringe benefit. 
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What has been done under your direction to eliminate these frequent 
abuses that have crept in? 

If I recall correctly, during the time of the first Hoover Commission, 
there was evidence that 1 officer bought 49 washing machines. Of 
course, you and I know that many of those machines were evidently 
purchased for friends at the very time when there was a scarcity of 
such equipment for the general public. 

Now, what has been done, Mr. Higgins? 

Mr. Hicerns. To be sure I have the air cleared here and to be sure 
we are addressing ourselves to the same subject, I just want to make 
this check with my military friends here. The PX and the commis- 
sary in this instance are the same? 

Mr. Brown. No, they are different. 

General Denniston. They are entirely different. 

Mr. Hieeins. At Fort Hood, when I visited the PX—the store, so 
to speak, it is the merchandising institution there available to the 
military. 

General Denniston. That is correct. The commissary, or the sales 
commissary, is a Government-operated institution, supported by ap- 
propriated funds. 

The post exchange has certain support, I believe, from appropriated 
funds, but is primarily operated by what is known as quasi-Govern- 
ment funds derived from the proceeds of the sales. 

Mr. Brown. Rotating funds? 

General Denniston. ‘Rotating funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hicerns. The commissary at Fort Myer would be the thing 
that handles groceries? 

General Denniston. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And the post exchange handles shaving creams and 
other things of that kind which are used by the individual soldiers, 
while the commissaries handle groceries, furniture, tires, fur coats, 
diamond rings, and there is about everything else anyone can imagine. 

Mr. Hiaerns. The Chanel No. 5 would be found in the PX. 

Mr. Brown. I imagine it is found in commissaries, and not on the 
military installation itself. 

Mr. Hrearns. I just said Chanel No. 5 would be in the PX, wouldn’t 
it? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Hieerns. I wanted to be sure we were both addressing our- 
selves to the same subject because whenever I visit—let me start at 
the beginning of the story. We are constantly receiving complaints 
or—— 

Mr. Brown. It is a difficult problem for the armed services, as well 
as it is a difficult problem for Congress. 

Mr. Hicerns. It is a difficult problem and we have the problems 
almost daily. There are problems such as you cite of the washing 
machines and things like that, where we find abuses in this area as 
we do with anything else of this kind. 

It is a subject under constant surveillance at staff meetings that I 
conduct, regularly, and to follow through, whenever I get on a post, 
I always have a look at the PX, but I am unable to look at the com- 
missary because they will not let me in the commissary as a customer. 

Mr. Brown. I have found they will let you in, but they may not 
let you buy, if they know that you are a top official. If you just go 
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in and tell them that you are Joe Doaks from Swampyville, you can 
probably buy all that you want. 

Mr. Hicerns. What I meant there was, I wanted to bring to the 
attention of the committee that I, myself, couldn’t make a purchase 
inacommissary. I have tried it and I couldn’t do it. 

In a PX it is a different story. 

Mr. Brown. In that connection, let me say we have had investi- 
gators out at different times and they have made not one, but many 
purchases in commissaries, without any card or any reference. It 
has been done. There has been much evidence placed before congres- 
sional committees and other investigations showing that some people 
will buy a whole set of automobile tires for some friend and take him 
right along with them to pick out the kind of tires he wants. 

It is those abuses, I think, that bring out the criticism of these com- 
missary operations. We are faced with the situation that if the sys- 
tem gets too bad, we may cut off commissary privileges that in my 
opinion ought to be extended to military personnel and their families. 

Somehow or other we will have to find a common ground for the 
protection of private enterprise and the taxpayer on the one hand, and 
the protection for the personnel in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hieerns. Exactly, sir, and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Brown. As I understand the commissary operations, their 
buildings are furnished by the Government. There is no charge for 
rent, light or heat against the commissary operation. Your clerks are 
draftees furnished by the Army. We put them in their and make 
clerks out of them. 

A private enterprise has to build its own building or pay rent 
on one. It has to pay for light and utilities, and clerical help. Usu- 
ally the commissary prices are cheaper, and they should be. How- 
ever, if these privileges are abused, it is then certainly unfair to the 
private store owner or operator, who has to pay all of these costs, 
and who must sell at a profit. He also has to pay taxes on every penny 
of profit that he may make, to help support the very competition which 
he finds is his, from these commissaries. 

I am just wondering how far you have gone and what steps you 
are taking in carrying out the congressional intent and the actions 
of congressional committees to correct these practices? 

General Denniston. Mr. Brown, may I give you a brief statement, 
and then I will ask Colonel Maxwell to give you some specifics. 

In the operation of commissaries, I believe it was the appropriations 
bill for 1952, which required the imposition of a surcharge sufficient 
to cover certain categories of commissary expense. I will ask Colonel 
Maxwell a little later to indicate what is collected from the surcharge. 
It is not the whole operating expense from the commissary. I want 
to make that very clear. : 

In policing the commissaries, I might go one step further, that the 
appropriations bill of fiscal year 1954, required the Secretary of 
Defense to certify the need for a commissary at a specific station, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines. At that time, he established regu- 
lations covering it, specifying that immediately a survey would be 
made of each commissary in great detail, which would report to him 
the operation of that commissary to show whether it was in accordance 
with the criteria laid down by his directive, or not. 
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We went through those. As TI recall, they came in about the 1st of 
January 1954, the first time. Since then, they have been required 
annually. Those reports, each one, must be signed—now I am speak- 
ing only of the Army, of which I have knowledge—those surveys 
are made by the post commander at each post. They must be re- 
viewed personally and endorsed personally by the continental Army 
commander, the commanding general of the Military District of Wash- 
ington, being the seventh in the United States. 

I can recall that in the case of one Army commander, I had to send 
it back twice to get his personal signature on it, because it was once 
signed when he was out of town and the second time I believe by 
mistake somebody else signed it. 

Those are reviewed in detail by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. In this case, my specific office. They come to me after Colonel 
Maxwell and the other experts have worked them over. 

Within the Army, the first group of these were reviewed by a board 
of ees officers appointed by General Palmer, then Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, currently or about to be Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Army. They went over them in detail and I believe, if memory 
serves me correctly, that the Secretary of the Army approved them 
personally and sent them back to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Brown. That is the regulation that you are speaking of? 

General DENnisTon. That is correct. 

Now, I know, Mr. Brown, as you have pointed out, that there are 
abuses. There are bound to be. We think we have taken every pos- 
sible step to avoid them. 

Mr. Brown. In that connection, do you have an inspection service ? 
Do you make a check to be sure that the local commanders and the 
others who are responsible for carrying out these regulations which 
have been formulated for the administration and the conduct of these 
commissary operations, are doing their job properly ? 

General Denniston. I do not have that authority. 

Mr. Brown. Who does? 

General Denniston. That is a command authority and the respon- 
sibility for that is first with the continental Army commanders in the 
United States, and the theater commanders overseas. On Depart- 
ment of the Army level, the authority and responsibility for inspection 
lies in the Inspector General of the Army. 

Mr. Brown. You don’t know whether the regulations and the 
orders, issued by the higher officials in the Army and the Defense De- 
partment, and expressing the intent and purpose of Congress, are 
actually being carried out or not; do you? 

General Denniston. I do not specifically in detail. However, on 
my staff I have commissary experts who, in an advisory capacity— 
and you might say in an inspection capacity—visit commissaries. I 
believe from my head office, every commissary is covered that way at 
least once a year. 

Mr. Brown. Have these men ever found any violations of the order 
or the regulation ? 

General Denniston. They have not specifically reported any to me. 

Mr. Brown. Therefore, there has never been, to your knowledge 
any disciplinary action taken against any officer or enlisted man who 
has violated any regulations in connection with commissary opera- 
tions privileges, simply because no violations have ever been found? 
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General Denniston. Sir, I would not say no violations have been 
found. I do not of my personal knowledge know of violations, 

nee on You know of no disciplinary action that has ever been 
taken 

General Denniston. I do not of my personal knowledge. That 
would have to be answered, I believe, by the Inspector General, sir. 

Mr. Brown. General, don’t you think that in an organization as 
big as the Army of the United States, or our entire Defense Depart- 
ment, somewhere, sometime, just by accident, they might find some 
violation of these commissary rights and privileges? 

General Denniston. I am sure, Mr. Brown, that there have been 
violations, and I am sure that they have been found—lI don’t say all of 
them—they have been found, and I am sure that some discipline, 
and I hope disciplinary action has been taken. 

Mr. Brown. That is the complaint that we get from free enterprise 
that has to compete with this rather unfair Government competition, 
that nothing isdone. If Congress has a hearing such as this, or some 
other investigation by the Armed Services Committee or somebody 
and there is a little heat put on, its effect lasts for a while, but they 
go right back to the same old type of operation again. 

It seems to me that this thing should be policed and investigated now 
and then by the armed services themselves. Those officials who are 
responsible for the administration of the law and for carrying out the 
intent and purpose of Congress, should see that there is continuous 
protection against these abuses. 

General Denniston. I personally do not have detailed knowledge 
but I am sure that is the case. 

I would like to turn to Mr. Higgins, however, with the suggestion 
that the people in the Department of Army who have that information, 
be directed to make it available in detail to this committee. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you think that the power to enforce, inspect, and 
all that, ought to be placed in the agency of the Government that is 
responsible for the operation of this commissary ? 

General Denniston. Do you mean by that, the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, sir ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Don’t you have control now? 

General Denniston. I do not. I have staff responsibility and the 
technical responsibility. My office develops the regulations, lays out 
the rules which are approved by higher authority, but I do not have 
a command line from my office to the Commanding General, we wil! 
say, of the Second Army. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you think there should be some central responsi- 
bility fixed in someone in the Army and the Navy and the Air Force, 
or 7 the Defense Department, to see that these regulations are carried 
out ! 

Mr. Higetns. Yes, indeed, and I would like, if I may, to furnish you 
with a report as to the modus operandi of how that would be handled 
in the First Army, the Second Army, and the Third Army. 

Mr. Brown. That is the same trouble we often find with the Selective 
Service System. There is one regulation or one method of enforce- 
ment here, and some other method someplace else. 

It is the same way when you divide it up into armies or groups or 
installations. 
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Shouldn’t there be an overall authority and responsibility to see that 
these general regulations, and also the intent and purpose of Congress 
as expressed in legislation and congressional hearings, are carried out ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Curtis. Who has the responsibility for this discipline? You 
have to make up the orders and regulations, which you say are ap- 
proved up higher. Don’t you also have—you have that responsibility ; 
isn’t that right, General ? 

General Denniston. I do not have the authority over the Conti- 
nental Army commanders or the overseas commanders. 

Mr. Curtis. Here is what I am talking about: The responsibility 
for seeing that the supply system works, doesn’t that responsibility 
rest with you, and the next question would be, If the responsibility 
rests with you, how can you meet that responsibility if you do not 
have some authority? That is the issue. Don’t they put the respon- 
sibility for making the supply system work on you? 

Mr. Hiaerns. In this hypothetical case we are talking here of a PX, 
the Quartermaster may have items in there, the Medical Corps may 
have items in there. Another corps might have items in there, and 
when they would move into that institution and that Army area, then 
it falls into the direct Army command pattern, and that commander 
of that Army area now takes over the responsibility for the function- 
ing of that commissary. 

Mr. Brown. If there is no one else in the world I am sure that the 
Secretary of Defense, or the President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief, or someone has the authority over these area com- 
manders and everybody else in the Armed Forces, to see that the regu- 
lations promulgated by the Quartermaster General are put into ef- 
fect and carried out on the same basis. 

Mr. Higerns. Yes, sir, I have that authority. 

Mr. Brown. I asked to find out what action is being taken. What 
inspections are made? 

Mr. Hicerns. If we find something wrong through the Inspector 
General, we turn it over to the police force. - 

Mr. Brown. Suppose Mr. McCormack gets a complaint about unfair 
commissary action and he submits a report to you on unfair competi- 
tion and sales to people who are not entitled to buy in the commissary. 

What would you do with that? 

Mr. Hicerns. I would turn it over to the Inspector General, and 
to come up with a specific report on the incident in question and see 
that Mr. McCormack got a report on it. 

Mr. Brown. There you would check with the complainant and then 
they go out and make an investigation without telling everybody they 
are coming; is that right ? 

Mr. McCormack. I imagine what Mr. Brown has in mind in part, 
Mr. Secretary, is that after the regulations are promulgated by the 
what is your office, General ? 

General Denniston. Office of the Quartermaster General. We de- 
velop it but the Defense Department promulgates it. 

Mr. McCormack. What centralized action is taken on the part of 
the Defense Department to see that the regulations are carried out 
in the different commands? 
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Mr. Hieerns. I would say the direct line—— 

Mr. McCormack. One complaint you will look into, but what action 
is taken at the departmental level to see that the regulations promul- 
gated are carried out. 

Mr. Hiceins. That Army commander—I would say if he had a 
case of this and then another case and another case, that he would be 
remiss, and we would do something right at his lev el, as we would 
on any other item where he was remiss in discharging his respon- 
sibilities at the head of that particular army. 

Mr. McCormack. A man in command of an army has a lot of re- 
sponsibilities, I realize that. He just can’t do everything that evolves 
upon him and he must rely on another. 

I have a little idea of the responsibilities of a man in command of 
a continental defense, or any army overseas, or any component part 
thereof—never mind the command of an army. 

I was wondering what on the departmental level is done to make a 
sort of department check—not a police action, but a check to see that 
the regulations are being reasonably carried out? 

Mr. Brown. Unifor mity of administration. 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. 

Mr. Brown. One senmadndan might consider it very important to 
police these operations and another might not think it is so important. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. McCormack, will you yield, before he answers that? 

Doesn’t the Inspector General’s Department make an examination 
of activities in corps areas? 

Mr. Hieerns. Each technical service has its own inspector general 
and then we have an overall Army Inspector General. 

Mr. Jonas. Wouldn’t he in the natural course of inspection examine 
commissary activities as well as the other activities in that area? 

Mr. Hieerns. He would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. That would be a generalized inspection which would 
include commissary activities; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Hicerns. That is right. 

Now, if we had a specific case of violation, we would also ask him 
to look into that, as I have said earlier here; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. That is an inspection by the people themselves, in 
effect. 

What is done at the departmental level for seeing that these orders— 
let’s say for an integrated supply system for common-use items—vari- 
ous orders that you have issued on that are being carried out? How 
would you do that? You can’t have the people inspecting themselves. 
They are the very ones who would be violating it, or might be violat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Hieerns. We have ordnance inspectors, inspecting ordnance 
materiel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. And they are responsible to the Ordnance Section ? 

Mr. Hicerns. It works. The ordnance people have their inspectors. 

Mr. Curtis You say it works. That is the whole issue involved. 
Apparently it isn’t working to the satisfaction of the Congress, and 
the question is, is the sy stem set up properly, and the system apparently 
is that you can issue orders at the Quartermaster General level, and 
have them promulgated by the Army, itself, but there is no way at 
that same level that you can enforce those orders. Your system isn’t 
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set up that way. You simply issue the orders and depend upon the 
people to inspect themselves to see that those orders are carried out. 
Under that situation I can easily see how you might not know whether 
there are violations and might not know whether the orders are being 
carried out. 

Mr. Hiaerns. Then I think you enter into the area of discipline we 
have in carrying out any of these directives. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, how would you know? 

How would you as the Quartermaster know, for example, that an 
order that you have asked to have promulgated, in order to implement 
the integration of the common-use supply system, is actually being 
carried out ? 

General Denniston. Specifically, by visits by myself or my chief, 
the Quartermaster General, and various members of my staff, to all 
Army installations periodically, in which we have a supply responsi- 
bility, where activities that, as a staff officer 1 am responsible for 
overall. 

Mr. Curtis. In the event you find a violation to whom do you report 
that? You have no disciplinary power ; do you ? 

General Denniston. In the supply system if this occurs within what 
we call the quartermaster supply system—which are all the general 
depots of the Army, and all the Quartermaster Corps depots—I can 
take personal action, or my staff can, because through the Quarter- 
master General I hold command jurisdiction in my office over all op- 
erational activities of the Quartermaster Corps. All depots in our 
system, all procurement offices. That is mine. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Curtis. Let’s stop on that one then and answer Mr. Brown’s 
question as to whether there has been any disciplinary action in your 
Department along that line. 

Gouetal Denniston. The definition of disciplinary action may come 
into this. I mean it depends on what people consider discipline. 

Mr. Curtis. I would consider discipline anything from a reprimand, 
right on up. Of course, when you have discipline, you are going to 
have varying degrees. 

Now, if the fact you have had disciplinary action to the extent that 
you have held some courts on the thing, that is an interesting fact in 
itself, over a period of years. 

You can answer Congressman Brown’s question, then, as it applies 
to that one aspect and then you can go on to the next. Can you an- 
swer his question with regard to that over which you do have 
dominion ? 

General Denniston. I cannot give a specific instance in the last 
15 months in which I have been in this particular position, of what 
would perhaps be called disciplinary action. 

I can give one illustration where a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
recently resigned his commission. If he had not resigned his com- 
mission, charges would have been preferred. I prefer not to use names 
or locations. That was a very specific one. 

We have relieved officers, either staff officers in a depot, or even 
perhaps the commanding officer, which to me in the Army is pretty 
tough discipline. Any time I am relieved of my job because I have 
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failed on it, I have gotten what I consider, what would be in civil 
life, a pretty stiff jail sentence. 

Mr. Curtis. I think we all agree that those are examples. 

General Denniston. Now, perhaps an informal reprimand, or a 
formal reprimand in my file—it is hard to pick them out. I have 
given them for things possibly as small as the violation of security. 
An officer or someone else leaving their safe in which classified infor- 
mation was contained open when they left the office. 

I am just thinking of the ones that come to mind that I know of. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, that illustrates it. 

Let me now ask you a specific question. Just recently there appeared 
in the newspapers this situation with regard to whisky over in Japan. 

Now, I presume that is an item that your particular organization 
has control over, up to a point. 

Now, I wonder what point it is to which you had control over that. 

General Denniston. I am very happy to state that my organization 
has no responsibility whatsoever for whisky. 

Mr. Curtis. How does that come? 

Mr. Brown. Who is the whisky specialist ? ; 

General Denniston. I happen to have a little information on that, 
because this came up, I think in Europe, fairly recently. 

The only source of information I had about it in Japan was heard in 
this room or one of the previous rooms. I didn’t happen to see it and 
I have no responsibility for it, but throughout the Army, the only 
place in which the Army handles liquor is in overseas bases, except for 
medicinal liquor which is handled by the Medical Corps and I have 
no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Brown. You do not have any in officers’ clubs? 

General Denniston. Sir? 

Mr. Brown. You do not have whisky in officers’ clubs? 

General Denniston. They serve drinks in officers’ clubs. I am 
sorry. I would like to correct the record. I did make a misstatement 
unintentionally, but that is not in the Army supply system. It isa 
club proposition. 

Mr. Curtis. The article I saw with regard to Japan indicated that 
these were sales through the Army commissary in Japan, as I under- 
stand it. 

Now, could that be possible? 

General Denniston. To the best of my knowledge, no. As far 
as I know, the Army does not handle liquor through quartermaster 
sales commissaries anywhere in the world. 

Now, I can tell you briefly how it is handled in Europe, because I was 
there after the war when it started. 

Mr. Curtis. I was interested in this Japanese thing simply because 
it seems to have become a public matter. 

As I got the story, General, from reading it, these Army personnel 
and their families can buy through the commissary, there? 

General Denniston. We refer to “sales” commissaries. Not to play 
on words but in our technical language, a commissary can be of two 
kinds: issue, in which the food to the troops and the messes goes out, 
and “sales,” which is retail sales to authorized persons. 

Now, I do not know the system used for the distribution of liquor 
in Japan. It has never come to my attention. Incidentally, I have 
never been in Japan. 
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Mr. Curtis. Are the sales commissaries under the Quartermaster 
Corps? 

General Denniston. The sales commissaries are all under the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Mr. Curtis. If liquor were an item in the sales commissary in 
Japan—of the Army—would that be under you ? 

General Denniston. It would be under the theater commander, and 
IT would have only such staff responsibility for it as I have for all 
items at the Washington level, assigned to the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Curtis. Would that be procurement, forexample? How would 
that be procured? I understand it was stateside whisky. 

General Denniston. First, it would have to be procured with non- 
Government funds. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that possible in your sales commissary ? 

General Denniston. I do not want to make a categorical statement 
about something I am not in a position to know about absolutely. 

Until a few days ago I had never heard the question of liquor in 
Japan mentioned. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me be sure of one thing again, General : Sales com- 
missaries are under your jurisdiction ? 

General Denniston. They are, sir. They are not under my com- 
mand supervision. ‘They are not under my command. 

Mr. Curtis. Perhaps that is where we should investigate a little 
further. I said “jurisdiction.” That would mean a lot of things. 

To what extent do you have control over the overseas commissaries ? 

General Denniston. I do not have control over them commandwise 
as that is understood inthe Army. I have the technical responsibility 
as an adviser to the Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries for the tech- 
nical operation 

Mr. Curtis. I think we have a question here. 

Do you have control over what is purchased ? 

General Denniston. I develop the list of items and promulgate the 
list of items which may be sold. 

May I turn to Colonel Maxwell just for a minute for him to state 
the basis on what may be sold in a commissary ? 

Mr. Curtis. Now, there is the pomt that Congressman Brown sug- 
gests: Can that list be changed at the theater level, or is that list made 
at your level ? 

General Denniston. May Colonel Maxwell answer that question ? 

Mr. Curtis. Surely. 

General Denniston. I think it will save time, because he has more 
detailed information. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. The statute of 1866, which authorized the sale 
for subsistence to officers and enlisted men of the Army, is the basic 
statute and authority under which we operate. That precludes our 
authority to sell any items other than subsistence in commissaries. 

We did obtain specific authority to sell a few items such as brooms 
and mops and certain household goods in that connection. 

Now we publish a supply bulletin, and it is numbered 10-508, which 
sets up specifically those items and the numbers of varieties of each 
item which are authorized for sale in our commissaries. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, Colonel, may I interrupt? Suppose someone 
does sell something that is not on that list, how is that disciplinary 
matter handled ? 
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Colonel Maxwetu. In that event, that would be determined by the 
visit of one of General Denniston’s commissary specialists, and as he 
says, we visit once a year. It would also be checked by the Depart- 
ment of the Army IG in his annual inspection, and disciplinary action 
would be taken against that individual for direct violation of an exist- 
ing regulation. 

Mr. Curtis. How would you do it? If your inspection shows it, 
to whom do you report? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We report it to the Deputy for Logistics, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and request that the responsible Army commander 
initiate the necessary disciplinary action against that commissary. 

Mr. Curtis. If it is a situation that is out of hand like in Japan, 
it would be the theater commander himself ? 

Colonel Maxwety. That is right. 

The Department of the Army would refer it to the Commander 
of the Far East Command and request that action be taken and a 
report rendered as to such action. 

Mr. McCormack. General, you said you were not given command 
authority ¢ 

General Denniston. I do not have command authority. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, that could be given to you, could it not? 

General Denniston. It could be, but—— 

Mr. McCormack. Now, that is one question. 

Would it be advisable ? 

General Denniston. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Will you briefly state the reasons why, General ? 

General Denniston. One, in my opinion it would violate the prin- 
ciple of command that the United States Army has operated on, I 
believe, through almost all if not all of its history. That the com- 

mander, in the Jast analysis, has responsibility and authority for the 
accomplishment of his mission. 

Mr. Curtis. But is not yours the mission to get these supply dis- 
ciplines in effect? You have the overall job of getting this supply 
discipline in effect. I would say that would be your responsibility. 

Mr. Hicarns. May I pull this away from the Quartermaster and 
maybe we can help clear the air, here. 

Let us move over into ordnance, which is more my old forte. The 
Chief of Ordnance would procure, inspect, store, and then issue am- 
munition to a theater. Now, the minute that issue was made, that 
ammunition falls under the command of that command theater. 

We are now in the same position where we find a consumer or 
PX in one of our six Army commands. It is now moved out of the 
technical service area and it has gone into the direct Army command 
area, just as the ammunition would be, and the Chief of Ordnance 
has now lost the direction for that ammunition, except that it shall 
always function as it was specified to function, but it has now become 
the property, so to speak, and come under the command of that Army 
commander. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, Mr. Secretary, may I interrupt just to show why 
we are sticking with Quartermaster items: The Congress and 
this committee has been concerned with common-use items where, 
at the top level, through the Secretary of Defense, we are trying to 
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produce an integrated and in my judgment, and I believe the judg- 
ment of most of us, a single supply system. 

It therefore falls on the Secretary of Defense to do that, and this 
order that came out when Secretary Thomas was Assistant Secretar y 
of Defense, putting it down in the Army level to carry out this inte- 
gration. The mission then becomes the mission—for common-use 
items for unification and integration—of the head of the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Now, he has the responsibility, but no way, except through the 
theater commander, of enforcing that. Yet, it is the unification in 
the theaters which worked in World War II. There was a unified 
supply system during the war and there was in Korea. 

We know it works in the services. And the way you have it set up, 
Mr. Higgins, your responsibility now rests with the Supply Corps. 

Mr. Hicetns. We have the illustration of a commissary and a post 
exchange. They are entirely different. 

Mr. Curtis. I am a way beyond that. I am speaking to the general 
principle. 

Mr. Hicetns. We were addressing ourselves to the problem of the 
commissary andthe PX. He loses command once his material moved 
into the commissary. 

Mr. Curtis. Exactly, sir, but we can still use it as an illustration 
of how he can enforce his responsibilities on this attempted integra- 
tion, if he does lose control at that level. That is, it is a system 
which will work administratively, where the people responsible for 
the results haven’t the authority to produce those results. Maybe 
that is why we are getting nowhere. 

Mr. Hieetns. We have been addressing ourselves to two different 
things, and, Mr. Chairman, may I make this recommendation, sir: 
You have set forth very appropriate questions to be answered in 
regard, I think, to the answer to Congressman Curtis’ question about 
integrating the service, which is a gigantic problem that we are all 
struggling with, and to answer C ongressman Brown, may I, sir, have 
a report made to the committee of the activities for the last 6 months, 
in this whole area, of what we have done in the way of policing this 
thing, how we handle it, the modus operandi back to the whole thing, 
and submit that to this committee? 

Mr. Brown. I think that would be very helpful. 

The Cuatmman. That may be done. 

(The information requested follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. Wii11AM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Government Operations Subcommittee, 


Investigation of Hoover Commission Reports, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Dawson: The enclosed information is provided in connection with 
Mr. Higgins’ statement before the subcommittee on May 13, 1955, that the Depart- 
ment of the Army would supply a complete report on the last 6 months commissary 
and post exchange activities to show how they are policed to prevent abuses and 
how directives are being carried out (enclosures 1 and 2). 

The Department of the Army will submit the following information in the 
cited report: 

(a) Discussion of the controls established by the Department of the Army to 
provide the general framework for policing the two systems, and information 
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as to how the Department of the Army knows that its directives are being carried 
out by the commands. 

(b) Data pertinent to the day to day policing of the systems by the commands 
within the last 6 months. 

The information required for subparagraph (a) above is on record in the 
Department of the Army; however, that for subparagraph (b) is not and must 
be obtained from the commands. Since it will take an estimated 6 to 8 weeks to 
obtain the necessary data from the field, the Department of the Army is for- 
warding that information which is available and will furnish the remaining 
data as a supplemental report as soon as possible. 

Information pertinent to small business concerns’ participation in Army pro- 
curements, requested by Congressman McCormack at the same hearing, is for- 
warded as enclosure 3. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry N. MARsH, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Logistics and R. & D.) 
Three enclosures. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PROCEDURE FOR CONTROL OF COMMISSARY STORE 
PRIVILEGES AND PREVENTION OF ABUSES 


Department of the Army regulations currently prescribe that each individual 
who seeks to make a purchase from a commissary store will be positively identi- 
fied as an authorized patron prior to entering the store. Further, that items 
purchased from commissary stores will be for the use of the authorized individual, 
or for use of dependent members of their family, and will not be sold, given away, 
traded, or otherwise disposed of. Applicants for commissary store privileges 
are required to sign a certificate that all purchases will be for their own use and 
will not be sold, given away, traded, or otherwise disposed of, and further that 
they fully understand the conditions governing the use of commissary store 
permits. Responsible commanders are required, by regulation, to establish pro- 
cedures for the revocation of commissary store permits that are fraudulently 
or improperly used. In addition commanders are required to insure that patrons 
are initially and periodically informed that violations will result in revocation 
of their commissary privileges and/or other disciplinary action. DA Circular 
112, published in September 1954, informed responsible commanders that the 
Department of the Army had received allegations that subsistence supplies ob- 
tained for sale to authorized individuals were being diverted to unauthorized 
channels. The circular directed that responsible commanders take appropriate 
action to assure that all personnel are acquainted with prescribed limitations 
applicable to the use and disposition of subsistence supplies. This circular 
directs that violations of prescribed policy and procedures be made a special 
subject for prompt disciplinary action. These Department of the Army directives 
pertaining to mususe of subsistence supplies have been supplemented by letters 
to the field.’ 

Department of The Army directives pertaining to abuse of commissary privi- 
leges are implemented and enforced by responsible field commanders. The fol- 


1The Department of the Army knows that the cited procedures and other procedure 
established by this Department for the prevention of abuses in the commissary system, are 
being carried out by the commands for the following reasons : 

(@) Department of the Army directives are put out to the commands in the form of 
Army regulations or command correspondence. These are, in effect, official orders and 
the major and installation commanders are responsible that they are enforced. Inspections 
are conducted by representatives of those commands to insure that the stores are complying 
with Department directives. In this connection, Department of the Army representatives 
are constantly in the field inspecting individual stores to insure that their operating pro- 
cedures are in consonance with and fully implement Department of the Army policy. These 
representatives check the procedures in effect at the store for controlling abuses. 
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lowing is an example of action taken by a field commander to assure compliance 
with Department of the Army directives: 


“HEADQUARTERS FirtH ARMY, 
“OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
“1660 E. Hype Park BLvp., 
“Chicago 15, Dlinois, 
“? March 1955. 

“AG 430 ALFQM-S 

“Subject: Misuse of Subsistence Supplies 

“To: Commanders, Posts, Camps, and Stations 

Fifth Army Area, indicated in distribution 

“1. Recently various civilian associations have alleged that sales articles sold 
through commissary stores are being diverted to unauthorized channels. As a 
result of these allegations, the Department of the Army published section VI, 
Circular 112, DA, 1954, which pertains specifically to the misuse of subsistence 
supplies. 

“2. In the future, commissary specialists assigned to the Office of The Quarter- 
master General will review, during their next regularly scheduled visits, the 
control measures established for each commissary store. 

“3. Effective control measures to prevent misuse of subsistence supplies sold 
by commissary stores will substantially reduce complaints directed at the Depart- 
ment of the Army and will minimize the possibility of the enactment of further 
restrictive legislation pertaining to the operation of commissary stores. 

“4. Unfavorable allegations and complaints have been specifically directed 
towards tobacco products, including the consumption of State tax-free cigarettes 
by unauthorized civilians. 

“5. In addition to the implementation of the policy outlined in section VI, 
Circular 112, DA, 1954, it is desired that specific controls outlined herein be 
placed in effect at your station: 

“a. Aggressive action will be initiated to assure that the responsibilities of 
individual patrons relative to the purchase and utilization of commissary items, 
including possible violations of AR 31-3805 and AR 735-5 will be brought to the 
attention of all military personnel and civilian employees at least once each 
G months. Stress will be placed on the possible loss of commissary privileges 
and that prompt disciplinary action will be taken in case of proven violations 
of regulations. Stress will also be placed on the fact that commissary service 
is a privilege extended only to the Armed Forces and their authorized dependents, 
and that protection of such privilege depends greatly upon compliance with the 
spirit of regulations by the individual patron. 

“b. Commissary officers will be required to distribute instructions and warn- 
ings against violations of commissary regulations to all patrons on a periodic 
basis. This method of education will be augmented by dispensing hand-out 
instruction sheets to all customers 1 day each month. 

“ce, Commissary officers will be required to develop a system by which excessive 
purchases of sensitive items, such as cigarettes, by individual patrons can be 
checked periodically. Excess purchases of such items by individual patrons will 
be investigated and appropriate action taken to preclude disposal to unauthorized 
consumers. 

“qd. Signs warning patrons of possible disciplinary action in case of violations 
of regulations by disposal of commissary sales items to unauthorized recipients 
will be prominently posted in sales stores. Specific mention of disposition of 
cigarettes to unauthorized recipients will be included. 

“e. Upon the initial issue or renewal of commissary privilege cards, the 
responsible military proponent or recipient will be required to sign a certificate 
to the effect that he is fully aware of the prescribed limitations applicable to the 
use and disposal of commissary subsistence supplies and that he will not dispose 
of such supplies to unauthorized recipients, nor will he permit his dependents 
to effect unauthorized disposition of such supplies. 

“By COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL GAY: 
“(s) Vernon W. Rice 
“VERNON W. RICE, 
“Oolonel, AGO, 
“Assistant Adjutant General. 

“Distribution : DL1 S—1b, d, e, f, h, 11.” 

Following are examples of disciplinary action taken against personnel found 
guilty of violating regulations governing commissary or post exchange activities: 
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Grade Position ace Date 


Disciplinary action 


| jf | 
| Commissary officer___ | Hot Springs, Ark.....| December 1954__| Relieved from duty. 
Captain_-__--_| GOs, - 2-2 -0----41 Richmond, Va... | October 1954____| Convicted of larceny. 
| Post exchange officer... Camp Drum, N. Y-- November 1954_.| Reprimand. 
! | | 





In addition to the above a lieutenant colonel was convicted in March 1951 of 
illegal disposition of subsistence, gasoline, and clothing in Germany. This 
officer was dismissed from the service and was placed in confinement for 3 
years. 

In the course of inspection by representatives of the Quartermaster General 
the procedures for control of commissary privilege identification cards and 
actions to prevent unauthorized disposition of purchases are carefully examined 
for compliance with directives. 

Complaints alleging abuse of commissary privileges are occasionally received 
by the Office of the Quartermaster General. Such complaints are usually in the 
nature of broad, general allegations, and a request for detailed information from 
the complainant has met with a lack of response or a statement to the effect that 
the information could not be supplied. For example, in August 1954, Benjamin 
F. Castle of the Milk Industry Foundation complained to the Secretary of 
Defense of the laxity of controls in commissary stores resulting in unauthorized 
persons obtaining milk from the commissary stores. A copy of Mr. Castle’s 
statement before the House Government Operations Committee in connection 
with H. R. 8832 was also furnished. The allegations of abuse of commissary 
privileges contained in this statement, as they applied to Army commissary 
stores, were investigated and found to be unsupportable. 

In February 1955 the Seaside Taxpayers Association, Seaside, Calif., com- 
plained to President Eisenhower and the Secretary of the Army that patrons 
at Fort Ord, Calif., commissary store were improperly disposing of supplies 
purchased at that store. This matter was referred to the commanding general 
of the Sixth Army and was thoroughly investigated by the Criminal Investigation 
Division of the Fort Ord Military Police, and the Fort Ord Inspector General. 
The investigation disclosed that the information submitted by Mr. Williams, the 
self-appointed president-manager of the association, was based upon a statement 
made by a Mr. Cederwall, who, when asked to furnish specific instances, either 
would not or could not do so. Further investigation revealed that the Fort Ord 
commissary store was properly administered and proper controls to prevent 
misuse of supplies were in force. No instance of improper use of the commissary 
privilege could be found. 

Quantity purchases of some perishable items have become common and are 
frequently checked to determine the disposition of such items. It has been 
found that quantity purchases of these items were actual requirements of large 
families, or families who shop infrequently. The increased use of home freezers 
for the preservation of perishables has made quantity purchases feasible in such 
instances. 

The Department of the Army will insure that an investigation is conducted 


in each case where a complaint will provide specific information concerning the 
abuse. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PROCEDURE FOR CONTROL OF Post EXCHANGE PRIVILEGES 
AND PREVENTION OF ABUSES 


1. Supervision of the exchange system by the Department of the Army is 
effected through Army membership on the Joint Welfare Board, Departments 
of the Army and Air Force and through the major commanders of the Army. 
The Army commanders exercise control through their installation commanders. 

2. (a) Under existing regulations, the installation commander is charged 
with responsibility for regulating exchange sales to assure that such sales are 
restricted to authorized patrons. He is also responsible for preventing illegal 
resale of items purchased in the exchange. To assist installation commanders in 
earrying out these responsibilities, a system of identification cards for author- 
ized exchange patrons has been established by the Department of the Army and 
Air Force. Under this system, each authorized exchange patron has in his pos- 
session a distinctive type of identification card which indicates the extent of ex- 
change privileges to which he is entitled. This card is checked by an exchange 
employee each time purchases are made. 
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(b) Patronage eligibility is further checked through inspections by representa- 
tives of the installation commander and visits by the Inspector General. In this 
connection, field representatives of the regional offices of the Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service aid the installation commander in his program to prevent 
abuses through frequent observations and reports based on their findings while 
conducting management surveys of exchange activities. These field representa- 
tives have been specifically instructed to report to the commander any evidence 
of practices they observe or uncover which indicate infractions of patronage 
eligibility regulations. When abuses are uncovered, the installation commander 
takes such disciplinary action as is appropriate in consonance with the gravity 
of the charge. This may range from loss of exchange privileges to a court- 
martial. 

3. As an additional aid in preventing abuses, a complete, comprehensive, and 
continual information, education, and public relations program is conducted by 
the Army and Air Force Exchange Service. Using all forms of media includ- 
ing posters, installation newspaper releases, booklets, fliers, prepared speeches, 
and the like, this program is designed to impress on the servicemen the impor- 
tance of protecting his exchange privilege. Copies of some of these materials 
are attached as enclosure No. 1. In addition to the above, a script for a 30- 
minute film is presently being prepared. This film will be produced for the 
Exchange Service by the Signal Corps and will serve as an important addition 
to the program now in existence. Coupled with prepared talks emphasizing 
the importance of protecting the exchange privilege, this film will combine the 
features of visual as well as verbal impact. 

4. The importance of selling only to authorized patrons is continually stressed 
to exchange employees. The specific training courses developed, published, 
and introduced by the Army and Air Force Exchange Service for the use of 
exchange management in training sales personnel include portions on customer 
identification which serve to emphasize the importance of accurate identifica- 
tion (Enclosure No. 2 

5. In a further effort to achieve adherence to customer identification as 
prescribed by regulations, a folder entitled “Authorized Customers and Identifi- 
eation” has recently been developed for publication. This folder graphically 
illustrates the various categories of authorized exchange patrons by showing 
facsimile reproductions of the types of identification documents which the 
customer must have in his possession before he is authorized to purchase. 
Each domestic exchange employee is to be provided with a copy of the folder 
which he may keep on his person for ready reference or post at his work station 
as a constant reminder when serving customers. The initial printing of this 
folder is scheduled for July 1955. 

6. The advanced technical training programs developed and administered 
by the Army and Air Force Exchange Service for experienced exchange officers, 
general managers, and other key exchange personnel place considerable empha- 
sis on the identification of authorized customers. Instruction in these courses 
will enable these key operating officials to institute the same training for their 
staff upon return to their individual exchanges. Since 1951, 144 Army offi- 
cers, 288 Air Force officers, and 343 exchange civilian employees have re- 
ceived this instruction (Inclosure No. 3). The Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service has coordinated very closely in the establishment of the basic course 
of instruction for officers conducted by the Departments of the Army and Air 
Force. In the development of syllabi, lesson plans, and student study guides, 
special care was taken to incorporate appropriate information on customer 
identification as required by current regulations. The instruction which has 
been conducted from these materials continues to include detailed explana- 
tions of customer identification and methods which can be utilized to assure 
adherence to those requirements. 

7. In 1953, the Subcommittee on Defense Activities of the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives, conducted a further investigation 
into exchange activities of the armed services. This investigation covered 
allegations of illegal resale and other abuses. At the conclusion of its investi- 
gation, the subcommittee rendered a report which was very favorable to the 
exchanges of the armed services. This report highly complimented exchange 
management; resisted all efforts for further curtailment of exchange activities; 
criticized retailing organizations who complained; and commended the ex- 
change educational program (Enclosure No. 4). 

8. The National Retail Dry Goods Association and the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, two groups which led the attack on ex- 
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changes in 1949, in late 1953 and early 1954 complimented the Exchange Service 
on the job it was doing in its efforts to eradicate unauthorized practices and 
work in harmony with civilian retailers. 

9. Information on abuses of the exchange privilege is solicited from civilian 
retail trade associations. One retail jewelry group invited to forward com- 
plaints of abuses to the Headquarters, Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
could uncover only three cases in 2 years. Any such complaints are fully in- 
vestigated and, where warranted, corrective action is taken. As a further means 
of controlling sales to authorized personnel, in each case where a purchase of 
an item costing more than $5 is made in an exchange, the purchaser must sign 
a prescribed sales slip on which he indicates whether the article being pur- 
chased is for his own or his dependents’ use or for use as a bona fide gift. 

10. In summary, the Department of the Army knows that the procedures 
outlined in this Enclosure and other procedure established by the Department 
to prevent abuses in the post exchange system are being carried out by the 
commands for the following reasons: 

Department of the Army directives are put out to the commands in the form 
of Army regulations or command correspondence. These are, in effect, offi- 
cial orders, and the major and installation commanders are responsible that 
they are enforced. To fulfill this responsibility, the commands conduct in- 
spections to insure that the post exchanges are complying with Army direc- 
tives. In this connection, Department of the Army representatives are con- 
stantly in the field inspecting individual exchanges to insure that operating 
procedures are in consonance with and fully implement Department policy. 
One of the duties of these representatives is to check the procedure in effect 
at the exchange for controlling abuses. 

The Department recognizes that in a system such as the Exchange Serv- 
ice, considering the number of personnel involved and the volume of business 
done, some abuses will occur. However, because of the few complaints re- 
ceived, the Department of the Army feels that the implementation of the pro- 
gram to prevent unauthorized purchases and illegal resale is successful. 

4. Enclosures: 

1. Educational media 

2. Personnel training programs 

3. Advanced training programs 

4. Report of House Armed Services Committee. 


Mr. Brown. I want to come back to one point: I think I can under- 
stand your reply in answer to Mr. McCormack’s question, to the effect 
that after the supplies leave the quartermaster depot and are deliv- 
ered to the commissaries that that material then belongs to the local 
commander and he is supposed to go ahead with it. 

However, should not there be some authority of whether it be the 
(Quartermaster Corps, the theater commander, the Department of the 
Army, the Inspector General’s Office, or the Defense Department held 
responsible for a uniform administration of all these commissaries, 
to see to it that the laws and regulations laid down by the Congress, or 
by the Secretary of Defense, or by the head of the Military ‘Depart- 
ment, are carried out, and are observed, and are enforced ? 

Seemingly, there is not too much of that done, because we get these 
complaints all the time. If it was being done properly, then these 
complaints would not be rolling in to Congress, or not so many of 
them. 

Now we get a lot of unjustified complaints about many things, 
including our own votes in the Congress, but there would not be so 
many complaints that seemingly are "justified, if these activities were 
first properly administered and then properly checked. 

Mr. Hieerns. May I furnish this 6 months’ report, and then wind 
it up with a question: Do you feel that we have answered the question 
posed here, today, or do you feel we should go further? 

In this report, I am sure some things will come forward that I 
am just not knowledgeable of at this moment. 
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Mr. Brown. Frankly, | feel that we have had a number of explana- 
tions and we might even define them as excuses, but we have not 
had a complete answer on what is being done, or what can be done, 
to make certain that there is proper administration of the commissary 
laws and regulations everywhere, so as to protect the rights of the 
serviceman and his family to the privileges that Congress intended for 
him, and still, at the same time, protect private enterprise from un- 
fair Government competition and the wrongful sale of these products 
to people who are not entitled to them. 

Mr. Hiaerns. We will endeavor to bring that information to the 
committee. 

General Denniston. Since the question of the liquor in Japan has 
gone into the official record, I believe that Mr. Higgins should have 
the proper individual in the Department of Army furnish this com- 
mittee with the correct information, which I do not have, and which 
Mr. Higgins does not have at this moment, for the record. 

Mr. Curtts. May I say for the record on that, I know nothing more 
about it than what I read in the news article, and that may be incor- 
rectly stated. 

(The news article referred to follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. FranK H. Hicorns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is the newspaper clipping from the Washing- 
ton Post of May 8, 1955, entitled: “PX Booze Is Going Astray in Japan” to which 
I alluded in the recent hearing before the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would report back to the committee 
just exactly what this situation is. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 


{Washington Post, May 8, 1955] 
PX Booze Is Gorne ASTRAY IN JAPAN 


Toxyo.—American liquor sold at post exchanges maintained by United States 
Armed Forces here is finding its way into the Japanese black market. 

Name-brand whiskies, gins, and brandies are sold at United States supply 
outlets to American personnel for never more than $3.25 a fifth. The same liquors 
retail on the Japanese market at $8 to $12. 

A man and wife in United States military and civilian Government service are 
each entitled to buy a dozen fifths of liquor monthly, and many couples have 
been caught buying their full monthly ration for resale on the black market. 

Brig. Gen. F. A. Kreidel, who commands United States provost marshal oper- 
ations in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa, expects to control this situation soon. 

“There is just too much liquor being sold in military shops,” he said. “I am 
working to cut family rations in half. Twelve bottle of booze a month is more 
than enough for any decent couple ; 24 invites black market trading.” 


General Denniston. As of now, I believe that Colonel Maxwell’s 
indication, that if it is being sold in commissaries, it is contrary to the 
regulations, and I believe the law. That much is clear, but I think 
the committee and the public is entitled to a statement of the exact 
facts. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McCormack. 
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Mr. McCormack. Your commissaries and your postexchanges play 
an important part in the life of particularly the enlisted man, do they 
not? 

General Dennisron. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. They produce what might be termed “fringe 
benefits” ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Very definitely; it is a fringe benefit; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. No questions here asked have been a criticism of 
the existence. I think we all agree that excesses should be controlled 
as much as possible. And Mr. Brown’s questions have been directed 
toward the excesses. Is that correct, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it certainly is. 

Mr. McCormack. It was my own experience when I was in the 
Army that I found them very helpful at times and very beneficial, and 
they brought me a lot of satisfaction. 

f course, there are human errors and human mistakes. It is im- 
possible to control every human being. Someone in the commissary 
might have a friend. Just the same as you do, Mr. Secretary. If you 
have a job open, and he is qualified, you are going to consider your 
friend, are you not? 

Mr. Hieerns. It is human nature. 

Mr. McCormack. I wanted to ask a few questions on the broader 
plane, which concerns me, Mr. Secretary, and General. 

On the O’Mahoney rider—of course that clearly conveyed the intent 
of Congress to, as far as possible, integrate the purchase and the dis- 
tribution. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Actually, the Secretary of Defense could negate 
that completely if the Secretary of Defense wanted to do that. In- 
stead, we say “Do this,” and then we say “except.” Is that not cor- 
rect? Do you need additional legislation to carry out that integra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hieerns. I would prefer to answer the questions set forth by 
the chairman at the beginning of this meeting. 

Mr. McCormack. I think that is fair. You cannot offhand answer 
that question, it is a very broad question, I realize that. 

Mr. Hicerns. I think the chairman covered this whole subject here 
in the morning, and if there is anything you want there, as usual, 
we will be delighted to get it for you, Congressman. 

Mr. McCormack. If legislation is necessary, I would like to get 
that information. 

Mr. Higerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, General Denniston, it says in the letter to 
the Chairman of the Commission on Reorganization in the Executive 
Branch of the Government, the Hoover Commission, on page 16: 

The Quartermaster is assigned single service purchase responsibility for all 
centrally purchased perishable and nonperishable food supplies for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

That means all departments, does it not? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir; Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. McCormack. Are you doing that? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir, we are. 
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Mr. McCormack. How long have you been doing that ? 

General Denniston. That started in about 1946. It came up during 
the war. 

Mr. McCormack. That is on purchases? 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

ar. McCormack. How about the warehousing and distribution sys- 
tem ¢ 

General Denniston. The Quartermaster Corps distributes—stores 
and distributes to airbase level for the Air Force, and to final con- 
sumer for the Army. 

Mr. McCormack. What about the Navy ? 

General Denniston. Except in case of cross servicing—of which 
there are several instances—the Navy picks up the subsistence from 
the vendor, or it is delivered to them from the vendor, and they store 
and distribute. 

Mr. McCormack. Cross servicing is different than integration, it is 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hicerns. Well, we sure had a go-round on that here yesterday, 
Mr. McCormack. We hope we straightened that one out. We sure 
pawed it around quite a while. 

Mr. McCormack. I do not want to give you any more headaches 
than I have to. 

I am just seeking information. 

You said there were several instances of cross servicing with the 
Navy, General ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. At page 21 of this report, or this letter, it says: 

The first such cross-services arrangement was made for the naval air station 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., to be supplied from the Army depot at San Antonio, 
and this arrangement is working successfully. 

Despite this, no further similar arrangements have been made. 

Now, have some been made since this? 

General Denniston. There is one specific one which comes to my 
mind. The Charleston Air Force Base either has already started or 
shortly will start to receive its subsistence supplies from the Charleston 
Naval Shipyard. There is currently under study by a group headed 
by Admiral Bicknell of the Navy and myself, an overall study of that, 
in which we are taking area by area of the United States, 

We start on the west coast, and taking each station and each depot, 
and taking item by item, to determine to the maximum degree how 
much the Army and the Navy can serve each other in the field 
economically. 

Mr. McCormack. You are making an overall study ? 

General Denniston. We are presently making an overall study. 

Mr. McCormack. So the only one now is at Corpus Christi ? 

General Denniston. I am not sure of the date of implementation 
of the Charleston one. 

The naval air station at Atlanta is actually being served for sub- 
sistence by the Atlanta General Depot of the Army. We are in the 
process of requesting the Navy to serve Camp Leroy Johnson, which 
is within the city limit of the city of New Orleans, from their supply 
point in New Orleans. 

Mr. McCormack. That can be done administratively under existing 
aw ? 
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General Denniston. Gen. Kester Hastings, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and Admiral Arnold, the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts—it can be done between them. 

Mr. Brown. Does the general know anything about this Navy in- 
stallation down in New Orleans, whether it does exist or not, or whether 
it is a naval supply station or a Navy depot ? 

General Denniston. Mr. Brown, my entire intelligence on that 
matter has been learned in this room. 

Mr. Brown. We are certainly happy that we have spread a little 
intellectual light somewhere. 

Mr. McCormack. You are making a plea of confession and avoid- 
ance ¢ 

_ General Denniston. My legal training is not up to that language, 
sir. 

I might mention to Mr. Brown that I believe at one point—I think 
it is probably a slip of the tongue—that our Camp Leroy Johnson was 
referred toasan Army depot. Itisnot. Itisasmall station at which 
we feed an average of about 500 menaday. Just a small staging area 
for the port of New Orleans. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Secretary, I want to make an observation 
to you. By the way, General, what about clothing? 

yeneral Denniston. In clothing, the Quartermaster General buys 
clothing and most items of what we call equipage, and I do not like 
to use—it is individual equipment, the thing each man uses—for the 
Army and the Air Force. 

In clothing, we turn that over to the Air Force from the vendor. 
We do supply the Air Force out of Army stock in some cases, because 
of our common background and our greater common necessity of 
items. 

Mr. McCormack. I think in justice to the purchasing of clothing, 
the record should show that from time to time, Members of Congress 
have urged you to make your purchases when there was a lack of 
employment, through a reduced civilian consumer demand. Is that 
correct ? 

General Denniston. I would say we have been urged, from time 
to time, to make various purchases for what I would term economic 
reasons. 

Let me put that better, Mr. McCormack: to time our purchasing. 
I do not think anybody has urged us to purchase anything we did 
not need to support some section of the country, some business, or 
anything else. I think we have been urged at times to time our pur- 
chasing to that end. 

Mr. McCormack. To speed up? 

General Denniston. To speed up or even slow down and do it 
when it would be more appropriate from some other point of view. 

Mr. McCormack. And it has been done? 

General Denniston. Perhaps. 

Mr. McCormack. I have urged it, and I am frank in stating I will 
not criticize you for doing that. We might have a record which will 
show something favorable, here. 

General Denniston. I think Mr. McCormack and I are thinking 
of the same thing, but if we are, we were going into the market any- 
how. 

Mr. McCormack. I agree with that, and I think that is a fair state- 
ment, but I mean if you are going to buy 6 months from now and 
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you could do it at the present time and relieve a bad economic situ- 
atign in different sections of the country, in the exercise of your judg- 
ment, you thought it wise to do so. 

General Denniston. In my kind of purchasing, food and clothing, 
that is generally the time to buy, anyhow. 

We would not go in the market to buy shoes, if we could avoid it, 
up until about a month before Easter, because our shoe experts and 
the experts in the industry indicate that is the worst time, because 
they are all busy making shoes for people who are going to wear them 
on Easter. 

Mr. McCormack. I will not go into that any further, now. 

You do not buy for the Navy, though ? 

General Denniston. We do not make any purchases of clothing 
for the Navy. 

Mr. McCormack. Why not? 

General Denniston. The best answer to that is that the Navy con- 
siders that they can do their own purchasing of clothing more econom- 
ically and better meet the needs of the Navy. 

Mr. McCormack. What are your views? 

General Denniston. Undoubtedly that is a fair question, but I 
can only give you my own view. 

Mr. McCormack. I will withdraw the question. 

Have you discussed it with the Navy? 

General Denniston. We have discussed it with the Navy. I have 
been in it some time, back in my days from 1948 to 1950, with the 
Munitions Board, at which time I had a Navy captain as my deputy. 
We have talked a lot about it. I do not know their problems well 
enough to give an opinion on what I could do for them. 

Mr. McCormack. You found resistance from them ? 

General Denniston. Yes, and I think if it was suggested that I 
buy from them, they probably would have found resistance from me. 

The Cnatrman. If the orders came down from the Secretary of 
Defense to do so, you would do so, would you not? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. You have the facilities to do it if the orders are 
issued ? 

General Denniston. We would need some expansion of our present 
purchasing. We could do it, and, conversely, the Navy could expand 
their purchasing some and do it for us. 

Mr. Hieerns. Mr. Chairman, could I offer for the record at this 
point a document I have been lugging around here for 2 or 3 days, 
because I do want the committee and everyone to know what an honest 
endeavor is being made to solve this difficult problem that is before 
the committee. 

While C. E. Thomas was still Assistant Secretary of Defense, on 
the 24th of September 1953, he issued a directive, 41115.37. This was 
issued shortly after the demise of ASTAPA. 

Mr. Curtis. Of who? 

Mr. Hicerns. And there, he asked the three services—ASTAPA. 
ASTAPA was the joint clothing procurement agency in New York 
City, that terminated by an act of Congress, on December 31, 1953. 

A request was made and a directive issued by the Department of 
Defense, that the three services should combine to retain and bring 
forward the good effects that had come out of the attempt for joint 
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procurement and the proper personnel from the three services were 
appointed and are an active committee. And I hold in my hand the 
first report that that committee has issued, and I have here the second 
report that this committee has issued in furtherance of trying to 
standardize and procure clothing, jointly. 

The Cuamman. What is the date of that second report? 

Mr. Hicerns. The first report is from November 1, 1953, to June 
30, 1954, and the second report is July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. 

This is a 6 months’ report. Another one will be coming forward 
inJune. I just wanted to offer this, to show that we are really study- 
ing this problem, we have an active committee, and it is my respon- 
sibility as the Procurement Secretary of the Army to see that this 
goes forward, and I am taking it seriously. 
The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be received. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


HISTORY OF THE NEW GENERAL AGREEMENT ON INSPECTION 


On 27 August 1954, the Office of Naval Material requested the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (S & L) to delete from the Interdepartmental 
Agreement on Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear all references to inspection, 
largely on the theory that DOD Directive 4155.3, dated 10 September 1953, was 
adequate to achieve efficient use of inspection services, and that the existence of 
two procedures led to confusion. On 9 December 1954, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (S & L) issued Directive Transmittal 54-134 which deleted 
all reference to inspection in the Interdepartmental Agreement. 

In order to assure continuity of the principle of maximum efficiency of inspec- 
tion service utilization, The Quartermaster General of the Army on 5 January 
1955 recommended to each of the other Signatories to the Interdepartmental 
Agreement that there be developed procedures to be followed now that Supple- 
mental Agreement Number 2 would have to be rescinded. Such a meeting was 
held on 21 January 1955. At this meeting, the Quartermaster Corps representa- 
tives presented for approval a draft of a proposed “General Agreement on Inter- 
departmental Coordination of Inspection Activities.” 

After modifying the proposal to accord with the necessities of each of the 
services, the revised agreement has been prepared and signed by the departmental 
representatives. The new agreement also contains language necessary to rescind 
Supplemental Agreement No. 2, the authority for which no longer exists. The 
new agreement was executed on 15 April 1955 by the Signatories to the Inter- 
departmental Agreement. 







GENERAL AGREEMENT ON INTERDEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION OF INSPECTION 


ACTIVITIES 


I. 





REFERENCES 


1. DOD Directive Number 4115.37, dated 24 September 1953, subject: “Coordi- 
nated Procurement—lInterdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, Textiles, and 
Footwear.” 

2. Supplement Number 2 to the Agreement on Interdepartmental Coordination 
for Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear, procedure of agreement for coordination of 
inspection activities, dated 3 November 1953. 

3. DOD Directive Number 4155.3, dated 10 September 1953, subject: “DOD 
Procurement Inspection Policies.” 

4. DOD Directive Transmittal Number 54-134, dated 9 December 1954, which 
directed pen changes to Agreement attached to DOD Directive Number 4115.37, 
reference 1 above. 

Il. 





PURPOSE 


1. Under the provisions of DOD Directive Transmittal Number 54-134, dated 
’ December 1954, Supplement Number 2 to the Agreement on Interdepartmental 
Coordination for Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear, reference 2 above, is herewith 
rescinded. 

2. To provide general guide lines to be followed in connection with coordina- 
tion of inspection activities under the provisions of DOD Directive Number 
4155.3, reference 3 above. 


62917—56 19 
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Ill. SCOPE 


1. This Agreement applies to all contracts meeting the criteria for source in- 
spection as set forth in paragraph 14-1038.2, Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation. 

2. This Agreement refers to the inspection of all items for which inspection 
services are interchanged between the Army QM Corps, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force. 

IV. OBJECTIVE 


This Agreement is designed to achieve positive coordination necessary in 


order to insure full implementation of applicable provisions contained in DOD 
Directive Number 4155.3, dated 10 September 1953. 


Vv. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This Agreement becomes effective on 15 April 1955. 
VI. GENERAL PROCEDURE 


1. Positive coordination of inspection activities will be achieved through 
inspection procedural interchange agreements, normally arranged at an opera- 
tional level deemed appropriate. This will require constant and informal inter- 
change of knowledge in order to keep each other informed concerning plants in 
which each has awarded contracts and/or is performing inspection. 

2. The basic principle for determining which service should perform physical 
inspection of a new contract in a given plant is that in the event that a service 
is currently conducting inspection in a plant, inspection on the new contract will 
normally be performed by that service, unless the circumstances indicate that 
the inspection performance should be subject to negotiation by the interested 
services so as to avoid duplication of inspection and to insure the least disrup- 
tion to inspection processes then being conducted in the plant and to insure ade- 
quate technical control. 

3. In the event that a disagreement develops on an interchange of inspection 
services that cannot be resolved at the level where inspection procedural inter- 
change agreement exists, it will be referred through normal channels to service 
level for coordination and a decision. 


VII, BUDGETARY RESPONSIBILITY 


Inspection functions performed in accordance with this statement shall be 
on a reimbursement-in-kind basis. 
Signed: 15 April 1955. 
A. L. BIVENS, 
Colonel, QMO, 
Army Representative. 
WALTER T. SHORT, 
Colonel, USMC, 
Marine Corps Representative. 
JAMES O. TUPMAN, 
Air Force Representative. 
J. R. WHItTcome, 
Commander (SC) USN, 
Navy Representative. 
Approved : 
K. L. HASTINGS, 
Major General, USA, 
The Quartermaster General. 
R. A. ANDERSON, 
Major General, USMO, 
Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. 
J. O. TUPMAN, 
(for W. T. Thurman, Brigadier General, USAF), 
Deputy Director, Procurement Air Materiel Command. 
R. J. ARNOLD, 
Rear Admiral (SO) USN, 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
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Report oF Operations (Seconp SEMIANNUAL Report), 1 Jury 1954-31 
DECEMBER 1954 


Interdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, Textiles and Footwear. 
Directive 4115.37, (24 September 1953) 


DOD 


I. AUTHORITY 


The submission of this report to the Under Secretary of the Army is required 
by the provisions of Paragraph 4b of Logistics Directive No. 64, dated 9 Novem- 
ber 1954, which replaced the 30 September Memorandum for The Quartermaster 
General from the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel), Subject : Coordi- 
nated Procurement—Interdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, Textiles and 
Footwear. 


Il. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(a) Section 648 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1954 
precludes the expenditure of any funds therein appropriated for the support 
of or oye Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency after 31 Decem- 
ber 1953. 

(0) Under the guidance of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), the Directorate of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procure- 
ment Agency prepared, and executed on 11 September 1953, the Department of 
Defense Agreement on Interdepartmental Procurement Coordination for Cloth- 
ing, Textiles and Footwear. 

(c) The Agreement was designed to reestablish the actual purchasing and 
industrial mobilization planning responsibilities of the respective military serv- 
ices in the same areas as those responsibilities existed immediately prior to the 
establishment of ASTAPA, but with enforced coordination. On 24 September 
1953, this Agreement was published as the inclosure to DOD Directive 4115.37, 
subject: Coordinated Procurement—Interdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, 
Textiles and Footwear. 


III. THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGREEMENT 
(DOD Directive 4115.37) 


(a) The purpose of the Agreement is: 

1. To effect the most economical and efficient purchasing of clothing, 
textiles, footwear and related items for the respective services. 

2. To insure positive coordination of individual service procurement 
scheduling, in order to eliminate interdepartmental competition for mate- 
rials and manufacturing facilities. 

3. To minimize any adverse impact of military procurement upon in- 
dustry. 

4. To provide procedures whereby stocks temporarily in excess to the im- 
mediate needs of one service might be transferred to another service in lieu 
of new procurement. 

5. To provide positive coordination of inspection activities in order to 
avoid duplication in the commodity areas covered. 

6. To recommend that the ASTAPA standardization mission be assigned 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to an appro- 
priate service. (This function was assigned by separate instructions to 
The Quartermaster General of the Army). 

(0) The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) is made responsible to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to assure that the 
coordination prescribed by the Agreement is actually achieved. (Responsibility 
now charged to Assistant Secretary of the Army (L&R&D).) 

(C) Responsibility and commensurate authority for effective implementation 
of the Directive are delegated to The Quartermaster General. 

(d) In order to reestablish purchasing and industria] mobilization and plan- 
ning responsibilities as they existed immediately prior to the formation of 
ASTAPA, the Agreement provides that such functions with respect to Air 
Force requirements would be performed by the Army pursuant to a separate 
agreement. The Ariny-Air Force Agreement was executed on 9 April 1954. 
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IV. IMPLEMENTATION OF DOD DIRECTIVE 4115.37 


(@) In order to provide more detailed guidance for operations, pursuant to the 
terms of DOD Directive 4115.87, representatives of the Services prepared a 
series of Supplements to the Interdepartmental Agreement. These were approved 
on 3 November 1953 by the Signatories to the Interdepartmental Agreement. 
They may be briefly described as follows: 

1. Supplement No. ].—This Supplement provides general procedures by 
which the military services will effect the maximum utilization of common 
items, and will assure both the avoidance of interdepartmental competition 
and the elimination of any adverse impact of military procurement upon 
industry. 

2. Supplement No. 2.—This Supplement provides the broad guidance by 
which the military services will avoid duplication of inspection in the areas 
covered by the Interdepartmental Agreement. 

3. Supplement No. 3.—This Supplement provides for coordination of actual 
entries by the military services into the market. 

(0) With the cooperation of the other Signatories to the Interdepartmental 
Agreement, The Quartermaster General of the Army has been able to discharge 
those responsibilities assigned to him through appropriate delegation from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel). In order to assure proper work- 
ing of the coordination function, senior representatives have been appointed by 
the Signatories to supervise the general operation; and The Quartermaster 
General of the Army has selected a senior civilian to conduct the overall program, 
under the direction of the Chief, Procurement Division. 

(c) The Signatories to the Interdepartmental Agreement and senior depart- 
mental representatives meet periodically to review the program to date and 
to prepare plans for future action. The Signatories have met twice and the 
departmental representatives four times since 1 November 1953, the date on 
which the Interdepartmental Agreement went into effect. 


V. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 


(a) Pursuant to the provisions of Supplement No. 1, an interdepartmental 
working group has been formed for the purpose of assuring the maximum utiliza- 
tion of common items and to effect proper coordination of procurement planning. 
Meetings are held no less frequently than once each quarter. By 31 December 
1954 the group had met six times. 

(b) In order to regularize the workings of this group and in the interest of 
promoting its efficiency, a standard operating procedure was developed at the 
first meeting and put into operation on a trial basis. As time progressed changes 
were effected in this procedure in order to accommodate either new situations 
arising within the services themselves or to reflect the experience gained in 
coordinating procurement activities. Final changes were made in the operating 
procedure at the 22 June meeting of the Working Group, and the Working 
Agreement No. 1 was executed by departmental representatives on 1 July 1954. 

(c) Special emphasis continues to be placed on the necessity for effecting 
maximum utilization of common items in lieu of new procurement. The success 
with which this goal can be achieved depends largely upon the development of a 
list of items which can be used by two or more services. In view of existing 
differences in nomenclature and stock-numbering procedures, development of 
such a list proved to be a rather long and somewhat tedious process. Preliminary 
documents were prepared on the basis of then-extant information and were cir- 
culated among the services for comment, correction, and addition. The final 
list was published on 10 May 1954. It is emphasized that this list is not con- 
sidered to be static, but rather subject to continuous refinement and expansion. 
As standardization proceeds in subject commodity areas and as additional items 
are identified as being usable by services other than the original users, the list 
will increase in size and additional opportunities will, therefore, be presented 
for transfers of stock, with consequent reductions in gross military inventories. 

(d@) In the period 1 July 1954 through 31 December 1954, transfers of subject 
items and related items were effected (or planned to be effected) in the amount 
of $5,000,000, bringing the total transfers since inception of the program to 
approximately $11,000,000. This represents a saving of funds that, in the 
absence of such transfers, would have had to be utilized for new procurement. 
It is to be noted that as efforts are maintained to reduce stocks on hand, together 
with a concomitant austerity basis for procurement, inventories may well 
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approach levels that would tend to restrict inter-service transfers of stock. As- 
suming continued emphasis on the necessity for effecting those transfers, such 
inability to maintain a high-level of transfer would reflect a high degree of cor- 
respondence between requirements and inventories. 

(e) In assessing military procurement, it is noted that, insofar as most items 
are concerned, present levels of expenditure are such as generally preclude any 
adverse impact on the industrial economy, or any effective inter-service compe- 
tition. (The decline in procurement of items covered by subject DOD Directive 
has been substantial. From a total of approximately $565,000,000 in Fiscal Year 
1953, it dropped to approximately $100,000,000 in Fiscal Year 1954, and current 
plans call for a Fiscal Year 1955 program of approximately $90,000,000. Never- 
theless, prudence demands that some technique should be developed at this time 
and placed in operation (even though on a sample basis) for identifying and 
correcting such undesirable situations. Properly established, the technique 
should be characterized by both economy of operation when being operated largely 
as a preparedness measure; and by capability of rapid expansion into a full- 
fledged method of coordinating procurement activity when expenditures increase 
to sizable levels. After considerable discussion, and preliminary trials, such 
a technique has been developed, based upon a form which each service will accom- 
plish for a selected list of items. This form. 

1. Can be rapidly and effectively reviewed and analyzed by presently em- 
ployed personnel, and 


2. Can be quickly accommodated to any situation of expanding military 
procurement levels. 


VI. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT NO. 2 

(a) In order to provide a standardized approach for the avoidance of inspec- 
tion duplication, an Agreement was executed on 15 March 1954 between the Head- 
quarters, Quartermaster Inspection Service Command and the Office of Naval 
Material setting forth in great detail the procedures by which the two depart- 
ments exchange inspection services. In actual operation the Marine Corps fully 
participates in the entire program. Under the provisions of the Army-Air Force 
Agreement on Inspection, finalized 19 December 1952, exchanges to avoid dupli- 
cation are similarly effected. 

(b) Briefly stated, the basic principles upon which inspection duplication 
have been avoided are: 

1. The Service making an award would assume the inspection cognizance 
of the new contract when no other service was currently conducting inspec- 
tion of the plant. 

2. In the event that a service were already conducting inspection in that 
plant, inspection cognizance on the new contract would normally be the 
responsibility of that service, unless the circumstances indicate that it be 
subject to negotiation by the interested services to insure the least possible 
disruption to the inspection processes then being conducted in that plant. 

(c) These principles were implemented by using the Inspection Liaison Office 
of the Quartermaster Eastern Regional Inspection Office as a central clearing 
house for identifying whether or not inspection were being conducted at a plant 
at a time when one of the services was about to make an award to that plant. 
A simple procedure has been developed by which the Inspection Liaison Office 
was kept informed of the awarding and completion of contracts. The avoidance 
of inspection duplication was further insured by the preparation in the Liaison 
Office of a master list of current inspection activities at plants primarily con- 
cerned with the production of items falling within the scope of subject DOD 
Directive. Monthly supplements served to keep the list accurate and current. 
As of 31 December 1954, there was no duplication of inspection activities under 
subject DOD Directive. 


(d) The results of inspection interchange to avoid duplication since 1 Novem- 
ber 1953 are summarized as follows: 
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! Includes Air Force and ASMPA. 


(e) The comments contained in the foregoing portions of this paragraph re- 
flect operations under the Interdepartmental Agreement as originally executed 
and implemented by The Quartermaster General of the Army, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy, The Quartermaster General of the 
Marine Corps and the Chief of the Procurement Division of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. However, on 27 August 1954, the Office of Naval Materiel requested the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) to delete from the Agreement 
all references to inspection, largely on the theory that DOD Directive 4155.3, 
dated 10 September 1953 was adequate to achieve efficient use of inspection serv- 
ices, and that the existence of two procedures led to confusion. From an operat- 
ing standpoint, the basic difference between the two is that whereas Directive 
4155.3 provides for “elimination” of duplication of inspection, subject Interdepart- 
mental Agreement provides for its “avoidance.” On 9 December 1954, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L) issued Directive Transmittal 54-134 
which deleted all reference to inspection in the Interdepartmental Agreement. 

(f) In order to assure continuity of the principle of maximum efficiency of in- 
spection service utilization, the Quartermaster General of the Army on 5 Janu- 
ary 1955 recommended to each of the other Signatories to the Interdepartmental 
Agreement that a meeting of departmental representatives be held to discuss in- 
spection procedures to be followed now that Supplemental Agreement Number 2 
would have to be rescinded. Such a meeting was held on 21 January 1955. At 
this meeting, the Quartermaster Corps representatives presented for approval a 
draft of a proposed “General Agreement on Interdepartmental Coordination of 
Inspection Activities.” After discussions in their respective headquarters, Marine 
Corps and Air Force representatives basically concurred with the Quartermaster 
Corps proposal. The Navy representative nonconcurred on the basis that exist- 
ing procedures were adequate. The problem will be further discussed at the 17 
February 1955 meeting of the Signatories when the recission of Supplementary 
Agreement Number 2 will actually be executed. 


VII. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT #3 


(a) The purpose of this Supplement is to translate into proper entries into the 
market, the overall procurement planning established under Supplement #1. As 
has been previously indicated, the low level of procurement operations has been 
such as to hold in abeyance the major advantages which may be conservatively 
expected to accrue from proper procurement planning. As is true in the case of 
planning activities conducted under Supplemental #1, the goal has been to estab- 
lish under Supplement #3 a procedure which can be put into operation at this 
time, even though on a diminished basis, in order to have it in being and effective 
when procurement volumes reach higher levels. Pursuant to the provisions of 
Supplement #3, the Field Purchasing Office Commanders have held six quarterly 
meetings, and the contracting officers and the buyers have been meeting monthly. 

(0) Inasmuch as market entry problems are currently of minor importance, 
the Field Purchasing Office Commanders devote the major portion of their meet- 
ings to assure that the coordinating mechanism itself functions properly, and 
can be accommodated to a high level of business; and to a mutual discussion of 
common purchasing problems. It is significant that such discussions are pro- 
ducing increased efficiency in the operation of field purchasing offices. The 
techniques utilized by the several services in meeting situations which con- 
tinuously arise with all services have been analyzed to the mutual benefit of 
all participants. The problems involved in the designation of suppliers as non- 
responsible because of delinquencies, the relationship between pre-production 
testing and the guarantee clause, equitable price adjustments as a result of devi- 
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ations, and problems involved in soliciting bids for cotton fabrics are typical of 
the subjects treated. The earlier agreement to exchange pre-award information 
has been operating advantageously. 


VIII. STANDARDIZATION 


(@) By separate instructions, not incorporated within subject DOD Directive, 
The Quartermaster General of the Army was assigned responsibility for develop- 
ing and monitoring a plan for standardization of items included in the Directive 
and for the packaging of such items. Such a plan, initiated and developed by 
The Quartermaster General was approved by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) on 8 May 1954. It provides a firm foundation for 
inter-service cooperative effort toward common adoption of items, their maxi- 
mum practicable similarity, and the consequent maximum interchangeability. 

(b) Prior to the final approval of the plan, the program for standardization 
had been initiated by mutual agreement. Standardization agreements have 
been completed on 141 items, and preliminary informal understandings have 
been reached on 9,142 items. 


Ix. CONCLUSIONS 


(a) The six months’ period covered by this report was devoted largely to the 
refinement of procedures for accomplishing the goals set forth in subject DOD 
Directive. In preparation of such procedures the basic principles have been: 

1. The creation of techniques that would be adaptable to any volume 
of procurement. 

2. The utilization of only presently employed personnel until such time 
as procurement volumes demand otherwise. 

(b) It is believed at this time that procedures so far established meet the 
criteria set forth above. Fiscal Year 1955 operations under the subject DOD 
Directive have been, and will continue to be, focused primarily upon maximum 
utilization of common items, for it is in this area that procurement coordination 
can induce the greatest savings under the present level of purchasing. Close 
coordination is being effected with standardization personnel to the end that 
more rapid standardization will make possible increasing opportunities for 
transfer of stocks. The problem of inspection procedures will receive continued 
study in order to insure their utmost efficiency. 

K. L. HASTINGS, 
Major General, USA, 
The Quartermaster General. 
Date: 17 February 1955. 


Report oF OPERATIONS—1 NOVEMBER 1953-30 JuNE 1954 


Interdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear. DOD 
Directive 4115.37 


I, AUTHORITY 


The submission of this report to the Under Secretary of the Army is required 
by the provisions of Paragraph 4 of the 30 September Memorandum for The 
Quartermaster General from the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel), 
subject : Coordinated Procurement—Interdepartmental Agreement for Clothing, 
Textiles, and Footwear. 


II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(a) Section 648 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1954 
precludes the expenditure of any funds therein appropriated for the support 
of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency after 31 
December 1953. 

(b) Under the guidance of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), the Directorate of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency prepared, and executed on 11 September 1953, the Department 
of Defense Agreement on Interdepartmental Procurement Coordination for 
Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear. 

(c): The Agreement was designed to reestablish the actual purchasing and 
industrial mobilization planning responsibilities of the respective military serv- 
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ices in the same areas as those responsibilities existed immediately prior to 
the establishment of ASTAPA, but with enforced coordination. On 24 Sep 
tember 1953, this Agreement was published as the inclosure to DOD Directive 
4115.37, subject: Coordinated Procurement—Interdepartmental Agreement for 
Clothing, Textiles, and Footwear. (Tab. A.) 


Ill. THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGREEMENT 


(DOD Directive 4115.37) 


(a) The purpose of the Agreement is: 

1. To effect the most economical and efficient purchasing of clothing, 
textiles, footwear, and related items for the respective services. 

2. To insure positive coordination of individual service procurement 
scheduling, in order to eliminate interdepartmental competition for mate- 
rials and manufacturing facilities. 

3. To minimize any adverse impact of military procurement upon industry. 

4. To provide procedures whereby stocks temporarily in excess to the 
immediate needs of one service might be transferred to another service in 
lieu of new procurement. 

5. To provide positive coordination of inspection activities in order to 
avoid duplication in the commodity areas covered. 

6. To recommend that the ASTAPA standardization mission be assigned by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to an appropri- 
ate service. (This function was assigned by separate instructions to The 
Quartermaster General of the Army.) 

(b) The Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) is made responsible to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to assure that the 
coordination prescribed by the Agreement is actually achieved. 

(c) Responsibility and commensurate authority for effective implementation 
of the Directive are delegated to The Quartermaster General. 

(d) In order to reestablish purchasing and industrial mobilization and plan- 
ning responsibilities as they existed immediately prior to the formation of 
ASTAPA, the Agreement provides that such functions with respect to Air 
Force requirements would be performed by the Army pursuant to a separate 
agreement. The Army-Air Force Agreement was executed on 9 April 1954 (Tab 
B). 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION OF DOD DIRECTIVE 4115.37 


(a) In order to provide more detailed guidance for operations, pursuant to 
the terms of DOD Directive 4115.37, representatives of the Services prepared 
a series of Supplements to the Interdepartmental Agreement. These were ap- 
proved on 3 November 1953 by the Signatures to the Interdepartmental Agree- 
ment. They may be briefly described as follows: 

1. Supplement No. 1 (Tab C).—This Supplement provides general pro- 
cedures by which the military services will effect the maximum utiliza- 
tion of common items, and will assure both the avoidance of interdepart- 
mental competition and the elimination of any adverse impact of military 
procurement upon industry. 

2. Supplement No. 2 (Tab D).—This Supplement provides the broad 
guidance by which the military services will avoid duplication of inspec- 
tion in the areas covered by the Interdepartmental Agreement. 

8. Supplement No. 3 (Tab H).—This Supplement provides for coordina- 
tion of actual entries by the military services into the market. 

(b) With the cooperation of the other Signatories to the Interdepartmental 
Agreement, the Quartermaster General of the Army has been able to dis- 
charge those responsibilities assigned to him through appropriate delegation 
from the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel). In order to assure pro- 
per working of the coordination function, senior representatives have been ap- 
pointed by the Signatories to supervise the general operation; and the Quarter- 
master General of the Army has selected a senior civilian to conduct the 
overall program, under the direction of the Chief, Procurement Division. 

(c) The Signatories to the Interdepartmental Agreement meet semiannually 
(or more frequently, if required), and senior departmental representatives meet 
periodically to review the program to date, and to prepare plans for future 
action. The Signatories have met twice and the departmental representatives 
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three times since 1 November 1953, the date on which the Interdepartmental 
Agreement went into effect. 


V. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 


(a) Pursuant to the provisions of Supplement No. 1, an interdepartmental 
working group has been formed for the purpose of assuring the maximum 
utilization of common items, and to effect proper coordination of procurement 
planning. Meetings are held no less frequently than once each quarter. By 30 
June 1954 the group had met four times. 

(6) In order to regularize the workings of this group and in the interest of 
promoting its efficiency, a standard operating procedure was developed at the 
first meeting and put into operation on a trial basis. As time progressed, 
changes were effected in this procedure in order to accommodate either new 
situations arising within the services themselves or to reflect the experience 
gained in coordinating procurement activities. Final changes were made in 
the operating procedure at the 22 June meeting of the Working Group, and 
Working Agreement No. 1 (Tab F) was executed by departmental representa- 
tives on 1 July 1954. 

(c) Special emphasis has been placed on the necessity for effecting maximum 
utilization of common items in lieu of new procurement. The success with 
which this goal can be achieved depends largely upon the development of a 
list of items which can be used by two or more services. In view of existing 
differences in nomenclature and stock numbering procedures, development 
of such a list proved to be a rather long and somewhat tedious process. Pre- 
liminary documents were prepared on the basis of then-extant information, 
and were circulated among the services for comment, correction, and addition. 
The final list was published on 10 May 1954. It is emphasized that this list 
is not considered to be static, but rather subject to continuous refirement and 
expansion. As standardization proceeds in subject commodity areas, and as 
additional items are identified as being usable by services other than the 
original users, the list will increase in size, and additional opportunities will 
therefore be presented for transfers of stock with consequent reductions in gross 
military inventories. 

(d@) Upon promulgation of the list, transfers of stock increased. Tab G 
itemizes the transfers effected through 30 June, and those planned to be offered, 
totalling $4,692,507. Under the pattern set by these operations, additional 
transfers were effected in related commodity groups (not included in subject 
DOD Directive) amounting to $2,105,489. The total of $6,797,996, represents 
a saving of funds that, in the absence of such transfers, would have had to be 
utilized for new procurement. 

(e) In assessing military procurement, it is noted that, insofar as most items 
are concerned, present levels of expenditure are such as generally preclude any 
adverse impact on the industrial economy, or any effective interservice compe- 
tition. (The decline in procurement of items covered by subject DOD Directive 
has been substantial. From a total of approximately $565,000,000 in Fiscal 
Year 1953, it dropped to approximately $100,000,000 in Fiscal Year 1954). Never- 
theless, prudence demands that some technique should be developed at this time 
and placed in operation (even though on a sample basis) for identifying and 
correcting such undesirable situations. Properly established, the technique 
should be characterized by both economy of operation when being operated 
largely as a preparedness measure, and by capability of rapid expansion into a 
full-fledged method of coordinating procurement activity when expenditures 
increase to sizable levels. After considerable discussion, and preliminary trials, 
such a technique has been developed, based upon a form which each service will 
accomplish for a selected list of items. This form 

1. Can be rapidly and effectively reviewed and analyzed by presently em- 
ployed personnel, and 

2. Can be quickly accommodated to any situation of expanding military 
procurement levels. 


VI. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT NO. 2 


(a) In order to provide a standardized approach for the avoidance of inspec- 
tion duplication, an Agreement was executed on 15 March 1954 between the 
Headquarters, Quartermaster Inspection Service Command and the Office of 
Naval Material (Tab H) setting forth in great detail the procedures by which 
the two departments exchange inspection services. It is now being expanded 
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to include the Marine Corps. Under the provisions of the Army-Air Force Agree- 
ment on Inspection, finalized 19 December 1952, exchanges to avoid duplication 
are similarly effected. 

(b) Briefly stated, the basic principles upon which inspection duplication is 
avoided are: 

1. The Service making an award will assume the inspection cognizance of 
the new contract when no other service is currently conducting inspection in 
the plant. 

2. In the event that a service is already conducting inspection in that 
plant, inspection cognizance on the new contract will normally be the respon- 
sibility of that service, unless the circumstances indicates that it be subject 
to negotiation by the interested services to insure the least possible disruption 
to the inspection processes then being conducted in that plant. 

(c) These principles are implemented by using the Inspection liaison Office 
of the Quartermaster Eastern Regional Inspection Office as a central clearing 
house for identifying whether or not inspection is being conducted at a plant 
at a time when one of the services is about to make an award to that plant. 
A simple procedure has been developed by which the Inspection Liaison Office is 
kept informed of the awarding and completion of contracts. The avoidance of 
inspection duplication has been further insured by the preparation in the Liaison 
Office of a master list of current inspection activities at plants primarily con- 
cerned in the production of items falling within the scope of subject DOD Direc- 
tive. Monthly supplements serve to keep the list accurate and current. As of 
80 June 1954, there was no duplication of inspection activities under subject 
DOD Directive. 

(d@) Tab I sets forth the results of inspection interchange to avoid duplication 
since 1 November 1953. It is here summarized as follows: 
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VII. OPERATIONS UNDER SUPPLEMENT NO. 8 


(a) The purpose of this Supplement is to translate into proper entries into 
the market the overall procurement planning established under Supplement No. 1. 
As has been previously indicated, the low level of procurement operations has 
been such as to hold in abeyance the major advantages which may be conserva- 
tively expected to accrue from proper procurement planning. As is true in the 
case of planning activities conducted under Supplement No. 1, the goal has been 
to establish under Supplement No. 3 a procedure which can be put into operation 
at this time, even though on a diminished basis, in order to have it in being and 
effective when procurement volumes reach higher levels. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Supplement No. 3, the Field Purchasing Office Commanders have held 
three quarterly meetings, and the contracting officers and the buyers have been 
meeting monthly. 

(6) Inasmuch as market entry problems are currently of minor importance, 
the Field Purchasing Office Commanders devote the major portion of their meet- 
ings to assure that the coordinating mechanism itself functions properly, and 
can be accommodated to a high level of business, and to a mutual discussion of 
common purchasing problems. It is significant that such discussions are produc- 
ing increased efficiency in the operation of field purchasing offices. The tech- 
niques utilized by the several services in meeting situations which continuously 
arise with all services have been analyzed to the mutual benefit of all partici- 
pants. The use of the guarantee clause, the problem of administrative charges 
arising in connection with contract deviations, and the handling of delinquent 
contractors are typical of subjects treated. Of particular interest has been the 
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agreement among the purchasing offices to exchange preaward survey informa- 
tion. 

(c) In an effort to make the coordinating meetings as profitable as possible, 
the Commanding General, New York Quartermaster Purchasing Agency, has 
arranged at each meeting to have prominent industrialists address the group on 
purchasing problems. Of particular interest were talks on mutual government- 
industry problems, which pointed up areas where improvements might be effected. 


VIII. STANDARDIZATION 


(a) By separate instructions, not incorporated within subject DOD Directive, 
The Quartermaster General of the Army was assigned responsibility for develop- 
ing and monitoring a plan for standardization of items included in the Directive 
and for the packaging of such items. Such a plan, initiated and developed by 
The Quartermaster General, was approved by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) on 8 May 1954. It provides a firm foundation for inter- 
service cooperative effort toward common adoption of items, their maximum 
practicable similarity, and the consequent maximum interchangeability. 

(bv) Prior to the final approval of the plan, the program for standardization 
had been initiated by mutual agreement. The areas in which studies are pro- 
ceeding, and on which standardization agreements are being prepared, include 
paulins, mattress covers, and men’s footwear. 


Ix. CONCLUSION 


(a) The eight months’ period covered by this report was devoted largely to 
the initiation, development, and refinement of procedures for accomplishing the 
goals set forth in subject DOD Directive. In preparation of such procedures the 
basic principles were: 

1. The creation of techniques that would be adaptable to any volume of 
procurement. 

2. The utilization of only presently employed personnel until such time 
as procurement volumes demand otherwise. 

(bv) It is believed at this time that procedures so far established meet the 
criteria set forth above. Fiscal year 1955 operations under the subject DOD 
Directive are planned to be focused primarily upon maximum utilization of com- 
mon items, for it is in this area that procurement coordination can induce the 
greatest savings under the present level of purchasing. Close coordination is 
being, and will continue to be, effected with standardization personnel to the 
end that more rapid standardization will make possible increasing opportunities 
for transfer of stocks. 

K. L. Hastings, 
Major General, USA, 
The Quartermaster Generai. 

Date: 14 July 1954. 

_ Mr. McCormack. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to make one observa- 
tion to you: you are acquainted, of course, with the bill that came 
out of this committee and passed the House and is now in the Senate 
before the Committee on Government Operations, relating to sur- 
plus personal property, are you not? 

Mr. Higerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. The Defense Department is making considerable 
sales while this bill is pending. 

General Services Administration has issued a regulation, effective 
May 6, covering exchange-sale property not declared excess nor 
surplus. 

I suggested to Secretary Thomas—I know that it is impossible for 

ou to know Sven ything that is going on—I understand there is no 
implementation of that as yet in the Defense Department. 

May 1 suggest when you go back, you find out if the Army has 
tried to implement the regulations of General Services? 

Mr. Hicarns. I learned of that in this room, sir; and the next 
trip back to the office I made, I asked for a complete briefing of just 
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where we were in the Army, and if any, we were taking would impede 
in any way the good results that might come from this, and that we 
should stop any further, until this was analyzed. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you, very much. 

The Cuarrman, The Chair would like to acknowledge the presence 
to former Senator Wheeler from Montana, who is setting in bane with 
us. 

Mr. Secretary, at one place, you said you thought that this nego- 
tiated contract matter should be tried for a year. 

General Denniston. We feel it should be tried for a year but not 
on a mandatory basis. In other words, we do not think that the con- 
tracting officer or the chief of the agency should be told that “for one 
year you must use that form of procurement.” 

We think he should, when his judgment indicates it is clearly to the 
interests of the Government, he should be permitted to advertise and 
mae eee bids, and with the complete formality and the safe- 
guards. 
~ The Cuamman. In other words, you have not yet determined 
whether or not you want to substitute this theory of notice of intent 
to purchase in negotiated contracts, in your system. You are not 
willing to wipe out the system of competitive bidding and adopt this. 

General Denniston. No, we do not. 

Mr. Hiaeerns. Oh, no. 

The CHatmroan. I notice that the task force recommended that it 
be tried for a year. And the Hoover Commission recommended it 
without limitation. 

Now, you believe that you should be given the permission to try it 
out, but not to the exclusion of your present system ? 

General Denniston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Higerns. And we are still operating under such a system now, 
Mr. Chairman. We are using both, and very successfully. 

General Denniston. I think the chairman refers to both food and 
clothing, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. I was only talking about the principle involved. 

General Denniston. We have a somewhat different position on 
food than clothing. 

We are operating on the Notice of Intent To Bid, and informal com- 
petition throughout the food field, today, and very successfully. We 
do not want to go all of the way on that same thing in the clothing 
and related items. 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to see you approach the situation 
in that way. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I comment for the record that 
when this matter came up—this Notice of Intent To Purchase and the 
negotiated contract method of buying, in the Commission—that par- 
ticular general recommendation—that there were three members who 
dissented. I would also like to state for the record that at the time 
this particular Commission recommendation was up before the Com- 
mission, because of an unfortunate circumstance in my own family, 
I was unable to be present. 

Had I been present, I would have opposed the idea of the general 
instruction, and would have supported the proposal that it should be 
on a trial basis only, so as to determine thereby which method would 
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be the best; and perhaps to also give to the services the right to use 
either method, whichever might be in the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Cuatrman. Some of the clothing manufacturers of the country, 
the smaller firms, have been very much interested in this question and 
were prepared to come down and testify before this committee against 
“Notice of Intent To Purchase” in negotiated contracts, if you were 
to apply it to the exclusion of the other method. 

It is your intention to give it an opportunity to test whether or not 
the Government could profit and in what cases it could profit by this 
theory of purchasing ? 

General Denniston. I might mention that in the primary field we 
are talking about, it is what we call cut, make, and trim. We furnish 
the material, largely, and they make it. 

If my memory serves me correctly, in our whole bidders’ list there 
are only 4 or 5 so-called large businesses in that field, so that in that 
field we are doing almost exclusively business with small operators; 
and in that case, our methods should be, if not pointed toward small 
business, adaptable thereto. 

The CHatrrman. It seems that the adoption of that theory would 
hurt them. 

Mr. McCormack. General, in relation to small business, you recog- 
nize the difficulty of what you call small and independent business 
to compete with the large companies on a competitive basis; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. Is there any leeway given to small business, per- 
centagewise, on a bid ? 

General Denniston. In all of our contracts in this field, we set 
aside a varying proportion for small business, in accordance with 
decisions made by us, in conjunction with the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Generally speaking, in the “cut, make, and trim” field, 
this is a 50 percent set-aside. In the textile field, where there are not 
as many small businesses, and where we have another complication 
connected with plants operating only 80 hours a week instead of more, 
we seldom set aside more than 20, 30, and as Mr. Higgins mentioned 
in the case of the recent purchase of Army green cloth, 40 percent. 
Then that is negotiated under certain rules, but the first people to get 
a crack at the set-aside portion are the eligible small businesses, if 
there are any in that particular field. 

Mr. McCormack. Must they be the lowest bidder ? 

General Denniston. They must have bid not more than 120 percent 
of the highest award made on the competitive bidding portion. 

Now, you see, we may, on a contract like that, have made 10 or 15 
awards on the competitive bid part, because very infrequently in tex- 
tiles, does any one company even bid for the whole business, and their 
bids will be at different prices—I am sure you are familiar with the 
textile industry, sir. But we take the weighted average, and then 
everyone—who has bid on it, has to have indicated previously that he 
is interested. Then his bid price must be within 120 percent of the 

highest award price that we bought at under the competitive portion. 

Then, we start with the lowest of the bidders and consider small 
businesses, first. They are given a chance to negotiate for as mucl» 
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as they can produce under certain regulations on price. In other 
words, we cannot pay them a subsidy but we can go at a higher price. 
It might be better to provide that—that gets a little involved, Mr. 
McCormack, and if you would like, we can provide that in greater 
detail, either to you personally, or for the record of the committee. 
Mr. McCormack. I think it would be interesting for the record, 
General. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


(The following is an extension of Brigadier General Denniston’s remarks 
with respect to small business concerns’ participation in Quartermaster Corps 
procurements :) 

The Quartermaster Corps, in conjunction with the Small Business Administra- 
tion, screens all proposed procurements of $10,000 and over to determine what 
percentage of it shall be reserved for participation by small business concerns, 
if they are technically competent to produce or furnish; have adequate available 
facilities and open capacity to produce or furnish; can produce or furnish at 
competitive prices (quantity and delivery factors considered; are capable of 
meeting required delivery schedules, and are able to produce or furnish without 
overtaxing their financial and technical resources. When it is determined that 
small business meets the criterion and the quantity to be procured can logically 
be divided into more than one economically producible portion, a percentage is 
set aside for small business. The percentage reserved usually has been one 
half—50 percent. Thus, the small-business man is given a fair opportunity to 
compete. 

In situations in which a stated percentage is reserved, the following procedure 
is required: 

(a) A notification to prospective bidders, stipulating that a portion of the pro- 
curement will be exempted for procurement from small-business firms, will be 
included in the invitation for bid. It will contain the following statement: 


“NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE BIDDERS 


“Negotiation for award of the exempted portion of this procurement will be 
conducted only with responsible small firms who submit responsive bids on the 
advertised portion at a unit price within 120 percent of the highest award made.” 

(b) Invitations for bids or requests for proposals will be issued, except for the 
portion exempted for small business. These invitations for bids or requests for 
proposals are to be issued to both large and small business firms and only those 
small business firms who then bid on this advertised portion at a unit price not 
in excess of 120 percent of the highest award made or not in excess of 120 percent 
of the fair and reasonable price as determined by the contracting officer will be 
considered eligible to participate in the negotiation of the portion exempted under 
the partial determination. Care must be exercised that a sufficient number of 
small business firms are included on the bidders’ list to insure placement of the 
portion exempted under the partial determination for small business. 

(c) After opening of bids, the portion exempted for small business will be ne- 
gotiated with eligible small business firms: 

1. At a unit price equivalent to the award price under the invitation for 
bids or requests for proposals, when the award(s) is (are) for a single price ; 

2. At a price determined by the contracting officer to be fair and reasonable 
but in no event at a unit price higher than the highest price of an award 
made under the invitation for bids when the award(s) is (are) at multiple 
prices. In the absence of changes in market trends and other factors re- 
quiring consideration, the contracting officer shall use for such fair and rea- 
sonable price the weighted average. The weighted average shall be ascer- 
tained by adding the total dollar amounts of all awards under the advertised 
portion and then dividing such grand total by the total number of units in- 
cluded in all awards under the advertised portion. 

(d) In conducting negotiations for the exempted portion of the procure- 
ment, it is permissible to reveal only the total price(s) of the contract(s) 
awarded on the unexempted portion. 

(e) In cases where no small-business firm submits a proposal on the portion 
to be negotiated with small business, or cannot meet the price determined in 
accordance with (b) above, the determination is automatically dissolved and 
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the procurement may be negotiated with the successful bidder(s) on the portion 
not exempted provided there is a reasonable assurance that a better price can- 
not be obtained by readvertising or reopening negotiations with all interested 
firms for the entire remaining quantity to be procured. 


Laspor SURPLUS AREAS 
Policy 


Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, issued by the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, directs the placement of supply contracts, at prices no higher than might 
otherwise be obtainable elsewhere, with such suppliers as will perform con- 
tracts substantially in current labor surplus areas. 

Labor surplus area procedure 


If it has been determined that a requirement is unsuitable for small business, 
it will next be screened for placement in labor surplus areas. When use of 
set-asides is deemed appropriate, procuring activities shall determine the 
optimum quantity which would probably result in the most favorable price. 
Invitations for bids shall be issued for not less than the optimum quantity. 
The resulting set-asides shall also not be less than such optimum quantity. A 
notice shall be inserted in the invitation for bids for the quantity formally 
advertised to the effect that set-asides in aid of labor surplus areas may be 
utilized and that the right to participate in subsequent negotiation for any 
set-asides shall be conditioned upon the submission of a bid on the quantity 
not set aside at a unit price within 120 percent of the highest award made 
under the formally advertised portion. 

After award of the formally advertised portion, negotiations shall be con- 
ducted with small-business concerns in labor surplus areas prior to negotiation 
with other business concerns in labor surplus areas. The price paid for the 
set-aside portion shall not exceed the contract price in the case of a single 
award or the weighted average price in the case of multiple awards. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE LABOR SURPLUS AREA RULE 
Teztiles 


In the case of textiles, the labor surplus area approach is not used because 
the Office of Defense Mobilization has determined that the industry as a whole 
is in a distressed condition. The Office of Defense Mobilization has directed 
that set-asides of textiles be placed with firms which will agree to limit their 
operation to 80 hours per week during the performance of the contract. 
Apparel 

In the case of apparel, the Office of Defense Mobilization has directed that 
no set-asides be made for placement in labor surplus areas. 

How about these distressed areas? I am not confining myself now 
to food or clothing. I am discussing it in the broader aspect. 

General Denniston. Mr. Higgins will speak of that. 

Mr. Hicerns. May I come into this, because this is my particular 
dilemma, sir, right across the board, on procurement for the Army. 

I am at this time trying to get the air cleared by a chart I have had 
made up, and I would call attention to the fact that there are three 
areas of competition before us all the time: One of labor surpluses, 
another, mobilization base, and another a small business—these three 
squares. They are constantly in competition with one another for 
this business. They have directives issued from various agencies 
throughout the Government, here, across the board, as I have listed it 
under the various headings, telling us what to do, and some of them 
controversial with one another, and then in some place in the directive 
there is a very nice little statement that ends up “such clauses shall 
be referred to the appropriate procurement secretary for considera- 
tion.” So they can just call me up and say, “Well, all you need to 
do is make a decision.” 

Well, these attempts to take care of these various areas—surplus 
labor, mobilization base, or small business, come in here. 
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The interesting one to me is the appropriations act of 1955 which 
contains this statement, and I quote, and I use it every day, I may 
say: 

No funds herein appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price dif- 
ferential on contracts hereinafter made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 

That is in the appropriations act. 

Mr. McCormack. That is true, I remember that, and I was against 
it. 

Mr. Hicerns. Then, I have all these gobbledygook things here which 
say we shall give it to small business and give it to distressed areas, and 
the atmosphere is very unclear, at this time, and I am trying my best to 
get it cleared up, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, by the act of Congress, you are 
precluded from giving a reasonable leeway for the economic considera- 
tions that enter into those two groups? 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. And we have another, the Buy American 
Act, and then we have a new directive that anything with a 6 percent 
differential or greater from a foreign bidder, shall go to the foreign 
bidder, and that is a problem in here. Because if we have a distressed 
labor area—and we have many of them—and a successful low bidder 
in this country is in that area, I want to give that man the business. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, smaller, independent business has 
to be the lowest responsible bidder ? 

Mr. Hicarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. And also any company in the distressed area. 

Mr. Hiceerns. Under this act, the only choice I have is, when we 
analyze a bid and—they are all about the same—I have the privilege 
of giving it (1) toa small business firm, (2) to a distressed area. But 
there cannot be very much differential in the final price or I am power- 
less to act, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. I knew that but I thought it was only fair for the 
record to clear that up, that discretion is this question in relation to 
labor-distressed areas, and to small business, is practically denied the 
executive branch of Congress by the provisions of the appropriations 
bill that you have referred to. 

Mr. Hicerns. The language is plain; yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. I was opposed to that. That was put in in the 
Senate, as I remember, and then that came out of conference. 

The Cuamman. Congressman Jonas—— 

Mr. Jonas. I have three questions that I want to ask the General: 
Briefly, will you dictate into the record, your statement of the extent 
to which integration exists in the field of procurement. To what 
extent do you procure property for all services ? 

General Denniston. I am afraid I cannot give each detail, but if 
I may stay with the field of food and clothing—there are minor other 
ones with which I do not think you are concerned, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes, sir. 

General Denniston. In the field of food and clothing, the Quarter- 
master General through its agency, the market center system located 
in Chicago buys all of the centrally procured perishable and non- 
perishable food for the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 

This accounts for approximately 90 percent of the total food pur- 
chased for the Armed Forces. The 10 percent is made up of a few 
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odd items, and those items which are more economically procured 
locally, such as milk. bread, and other items, in which central procure- 
ment would not work. 

Mr. Jonas. My second question is to what extent—— 

General Denniston. Do you want the information on clothing? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

General Denniston. In the clothing field the Quartermaster General 
rocures all clothing and certain related items of individual equipment 
or the Army and the Air Force, but does not for any other service. 

Mr. Jonas. To what extent 

General Denniston. Who also maintains what is known as the duck 
and webbing pool, which is a reserve of duck and webbing to meet 
mobilization requirements. We purchase and maintain that for the 
Department of Defense. It is really the Secretary of Defense’s duck 
‘adh webbing pool, administered by the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Jonas. My second question is this: To what extent, if any, does 
integration exist in the field of warehousing ? 

General Denniston. There is very little integration of warehousing 
if by that you mean, Mr. Jonas, warehouses commonly used by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. There is some, but in my 
opinion not very much. 

Mr. Jonas. You cannot give us any details on that ? 

General Denniston. I do not have the details. I can just very gen- 
erally say that at the depot at California, near Riverside, which the 
Army recently turned over to the Air Force, and the same thing in the 
San Antonio general depot—the former San Antonio general depot, 
which we have turned over to the Air Force, the Air Force is maintain- 
ing certain stocks that we left there because it was more economical 
to leave them there and ask the Air Force to ship them out on our 
request. 

I cannot offhand think of any other illustrations, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Then it is safe to say that integration does not exist as a 
practical matter ? 

General Denniston. In geenral, if I may answer it this way, Gen- 
eral, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, maintain their 
own warehouses, or, as we call them, depots. 

Mr. Jonas. The third question is this: To what extent if any has 
integration occurred in the field of distribution ? 

General Denniston. As Mr. Thomas indicated, there is a consider- 
able amount of cross-servicing. I am not prepared to state details. 
For one thing, the Quartermaster Corps is only 1 unit of 7 supply 
services of the Army. We have indicated that—I might say this, that, 
as I stated before, we store all the food for the Air Force on depot level, 
on wholesale level, and ship direct to airbases. There are other cross- 
servicing arrangements in various areas with which I am not familiar. 

Mr. Jonas. When you procure supplies for the Navy, for example, 
within this 90-percent area to which you have referred, are there any 
intermediate storage points or do you ship directly to the Navy ? 

General Denniston. Generally speaking, I think almost completely, 
we ship from the vendor to the Navy installation designated by the 
Navy. Itis received from the vendor by the Navy. 

Mr. Jonas. You do not first received it and then redistribute it ? 
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General Denniston. We do not. 

Mr. Jonas. That is all. 

Mr. Curris. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask a fourth question along 
the line of Mr. Jonas’ question: The Army stores and distributes for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the food items ¢ 

General Denniston. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, who inspects the food ? 

General Denniston. Either the Department of Agriculture in- 
spectors, at origin, or Army veterinary inspectors at origin. 

At destination, the inspection is by the receiving service. 

Now, if that product comes into the Army system, Army inspectors 
will give it acceptance inspection at destination. Incidentally, there 
is cross-servicing at some points: Air Force veterinaries do that for 
us, and we do it for them in turn. 

Generally speaking, if we buy the food for direct delivery to an 
Air Force base, the Air Force personnel would do the acceptance in- 
spection at destination. 

Mr. Curtis. This Air Force Veterinarian Corps is a very recent 
thing, is it not? 

General Denniston. I do not know the date of its activation but I 
do know it is fairly recent. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the Army used to do that for the Air 
Force, did they not? 

General Dennison. I will let Colonel Maxwell answer that, if I 
may. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Mr. Curtis, 1 am not absolutely positive. 

My understanding is that origin inspection is accomplished at the 
time the items are accepted. 

Mr. Curtis. Colonel, I am really just interested in one aspect of it 
and that is whether the Army ad te do all this for the Air Force up 
until about a year or so ago when the Veterinary Corps of the Air 
Force was set up; is that correct ? 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir; I believe the Army continues to do all 
the origin inspection for the Air Force. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean the entire inspection, including acceptance. 
That used to be done for the Air Force, did it not ? 

Colonel Maxwetv. Destination inspection at the time of receipt, 
which is primarily for condition count, is by the Air Force, itself. 

Mr. Curtis. I have asked a very simple question. Perhaps I am 
not clear. The Air Force did not have a veterinary corps ¢ 

Colonel Maxwett. This inspection is not done by veterinary per- 
sonnel. It may be done by USDA people hired by the Army, Air 
Force, or civilians. 

Mr. Curtis. What is the purpose then of the Air Force Veterinary 
Corps? Are they not taking over what the Army used to do for the 
Air Force / 

Geneval Dennisvon. I think it would be best for General Mundy 
to answer that question when he comes on, because I am not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. Curtis. The only reason I am asking you, General, is—is the 
veterinary corps under you 4 

General Denniston. No, sir. The veterinary corps assign per- 
sonnel to my activity, but I do not control the veterinary corps. It is 
u part of the medical department. 
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Mr. Curtis. You know what they did, do you not, or do? 

General Denniston. I know what the Army Veterinary Corps of- 
ficers assigned to our market center system do. 

Mr. Curtis. And did before the Air Force had a Veterinary Corps. 
That is the point. 

General Denniston. As far as I know, the Air Force Veterinary 
Corps do not do any of the inspection formerly done by the Army 
Veterinary Corps. I want to check that, though. 

Mr. Curtis. [ am not going to belabor this because it seems to me 
very obvious: the purpose of setting up a Veterinary Corps in the 
Air Force would be to do some work, I presume, and that work was 
formerly performed by the Army. : 

Now, I raise that—so it will be very obvious, and I will not put you 
on the spot to answer it, but there is an example where all of this 
integration and unification, and all the fine talk just blows right up 
in the air, because you create a new corps to do another function that 
had been formerly performed—successfully, I assume—by the Army. 
The Army was doing apparently a very good job with their Veterinary 
Corps, for the Air Force. Now, recently, we have the Air Force 
setup. 

Now I will ask those questions, as you suggest, of the Air Force when 
they are testifying. 

Now, you have mentioned cross-servicing, when you answered ques- 
tions of Mr. Jonas, with regard to distribution. Actually, cross-serv- 
icing is an emergency-type of an operation—not emergency, but it is 
one where you have overprocured in one service and you cross-service 
with another. Isthat not the general purpose? Or is it a normal func- 
tion for one base—let us say an Army base near a Navy depot, to get 
all of its matter from that particular Army base? 

General Denniston. I am not up to date on cross-servicing across- 
the-board among the services. I have a relatively narrom interest in 
the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. Curtis. I want to direct a question now to the Secretary, Mr. 
Higgins, and it will be more in the nature of a demonstration. 

irst, [am going to show you a map, Mr. Secretary, and first, before 
I show it to you, I am going to point out that when we prepared a map 
in the Bonner subcommittee showing distribution of coffee among 
the three services, it looked just about like this map, of what medical 
supplies look like, as far as distribution is concerned. 

(A map shown by Mr. Curtis was placed in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Curtis. If you will notice the various colors indicate the Army. 
Red is the Army, green is the Air Force, and blue is the Navy. It 
shows the manner in which, on the basis just of transportation, cross- 
servicing operates in the medical supply center. 

In other words, if you go into the details, you will see many in- 
stances where matters would be shipped 1,000 miles, when there is a 
base of another service right next door. 

As a matter of fact, those green points down in the south are pro- 
pected Air Force medical supply depots, when the Air Force was 
never in the business before, up until just very recently. 

Now. I suggest that the coffee roasting and coffee distribution, at the 
time the Bonner subcommittee made studies, looked like this, only a 
little bit worse. 
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The present map which shows coffee distribution will not show all 
of this criss-cross of transportation. 

Now, this is an example of what the directive of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in November 1953, produced, and was stated to 
be integrated common-use distribution. 

Now, I think I might ask this question. I was not here when you 
were interrogated, but would you regard this as an example of inte- 
grated supply of the three services, now, on these medical supplies? 
Assuming the chart is correct. 

Mr. Hiearns. No, I would not. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I might say this, that in this subject 
of consideration, which is one of the big aspects of this integration, 
one way of finding it is through a study of transportation. 

I believe Mr. Shoemaker made the Hoover task force report on 
transportation and he could answer a lot of revealing questions which 
would clearly pin down this question of whether cross-servicing is 
integration. And it was the very intent of the Congress when they 
wrote this legislation and when they wrote the O’Mahoney amendment 
to stop this web of criss-crossing. I think that is one way of pinning 
this thing down once and for all as to what is an integrated supply 
system. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. May I ask one question ¢ 

The CHarrmMAN. Mr. Brown 

Mr. Brown. I want to go back to clothing. 

General, the task force was very complimentary to the Army as 
far as food was concerned, the handling and procurement of food. 
There was some crticism as far as the clothing angle was concerned. 

Now, General, you stated earlier that you learned something through 
these hearings. Do you recall the discussion that went on earlier about 
the change in the color of cloth in the Army ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. How much of this khaki-colored material did you have? 

General Denniston. It is OD-33. 

Mr. Brown. How much did you have when you switched to the 
green ¢ 

General Denniston. I first would like to state that we have not 
switched to the green. We have a plan to switch to the green, and, 
we are under an injunction which indirectly stems from the Congress, 
but came to me through Mr. Higgins, and to him from Mr. Wilson, 
that we shall not take a greater loss to the taxpayers in this changeover, 
than $5 million. 

Mr. Brown. You think it is all right to lose $5 million ¢ 

General Denniston. That was not my figure, Mr. Brown. 

Let us put it this way, Mr. Brown: If the change will improve the 
appearance of the American soldier—the United States Army sol- 
dier—to the point that he can walk down the street along with a 
marine and an airman and feel that he looks just as well, I think 
everybody would be willing to pay $5 million. 

Mr. Brown. General, we all want our military men to look well 
dressed, but that brings up the very point that is so often discussed 
here, in trying to unify the Armed Pisces, that we have a little com- 
petition in dress within the Armed Forces, as well as we have other 
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competition, and not unification. Of course, someone in responsibility 
evidently thought that the other color of ¢ loth that was originally used 
was also practical and good looking, but would not adopt it. Did not 
somebody just get the opinion that this new color would look better 
than the old color? And now we say we are going to hold down the 
loss caused by someone changing his opinion to $5 million? 

What are you going to do with that cloth? Are you going to use 
the old cloth? Are you going to sell it to somebody at a discount, 
or what? 

Mr. Hicerns. This change, of course, was the result of a lot of 
research on our part. It was a big decision to make. 

Mr. Brown. I understand that the old change was. 

Mr. Hicarns. I think it was, but I think one of the things that 
impressed me along with many other things, but probably the most, 
was that probably every truck driver and ash truck hauler has some 
part of this present uniform on his back, today. 

Mr. Brown. With apologies to the Air Force, you know every once 
in a while you hear the story that you cannot tell a bus driver from 
aman in the Air Force. Some of the boys in the Air Force complain 
about that to me. I do not know how you are going to pick a color 
that nobody else uses. 

Mr. Hicerns. I do not know how you could differentiate there. 

I had my military assistant with me in Milwaukee at the University 
Club where I made a speech the other night, and he had his dress 
uniform on and he said he had to stay away from the front door or he 
would have picked up $4 or $5 down there. 

It is all the way you look at it. 

Mr. Brown. What I am seriously trying to get at is, what are you 
doing to protect the American taxpayer? You say you figure on a 
loss of $5 million. That is a substantial amount of money, especially 
if you have to pay it in taxes. 

Mr. Hieeins. No; I want to correct that right away. 

After these long meetings, and with proper committees of this body 
represented here today, a minute of understanding was reached that 
this change should be made and that we would not have a residue in 
inventory when we had finished this thing to exceed $5 million. 

Mr. Brown. What would you do with that $5 million inventory ? 

Mr. Hiceorns. Well, I for one feel that we will not have an inventory 
of $5 million, and this is just very briefly the plan we have: We have 
gone out now and bought the cloth. We are just in the throes, now 


of 





Mr. Brown. That is the new color? 

Mr. Hieerns. Yes. We have bought some 6 million yards as a 
starter of the new cloth, and we are going out now to the cut, make and 
trim boys to get the first uniforms coming down the line. 

On Septeeber 1, 1956, the first green uniforms of the Army will 
have begun appearing in ’ public, with the exception of one unit in the 
District of Columbia who have them on now. However, none will 
appear or be issued until September 1, 1956. Then we will have a 

eriod of 2 years when 1 green and 1 OD will be issued, so you will 
fraiea a period of 2 years when you will have both types on the street, 
but only OD’s in formation. Then, after September 1, 1958, it is 
planned that you will only have greens in formation. But to give 
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these officers and enlisted men the benefit of using up the uniforms 
they have their own money invested in, they can wear the OD for an 
additional 2 years. 

Mr. Brown. They have to buy them, themselves? 

General Denniston. The men buy them too, sir, 

Mr. Hieerns. 'To be sure that we have been fair down the line there, 
we will plan to make the change to wearing the new uniform in 
formation beginning September 1, 1958, but if it is necessary to put 
it off another year, we will do it. ; 

In the meantime, we have the inventory of cloth, and end items 
on hand. Some of that cloth has been used in the MDAP program 
for uniforms for the Turkish Army and uniforms for the Japanese 
Army. 

Mr. Brown. Could it not be used by men in our own forces who 
are in training? 

Mr. Hiaatns. Oh, yes. It is, sir, 

It is my personal responsibility to see that this is not $5 million 
and that it is less than that. 

Mr. Brown. We changed right after World War II. Do you 
have any way of knowing how many million dollars worth of uni- 
forms were sold at a very small percentage of the cost, to get rid of 
stocks on hand at the end of World War II? 

Mr. Hieerns. No, sir; I cannot answer that. _ 

Mr. Brown. That is why these truck drivers are wearing them, 
you know, because somebody sold them to them. 

General Denniston. That change, Mr. Brown, was made progres- 
sively during World War II. We do not have with us, today, the 
figures on it. If there was, there was such a gradual change in the 
different parts of the world, at the same time—they were wearing the 
same uniform and with the tremendous number of men in, it would 
be quite possible that there would not be any left over of the old. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Higgins, how much of this green cloth are you 
buying now! Are you buying huge quantities of it? 

Mr. Hiearns. No; we went out, first, for 6 million yards. We have 
under contract at this point—that is all we have under contract at 
this point. We want to get into this thing gradually. There were 
color problems, yarn color problems that we wanted to work out, and 
since time is on our side, here, we are spending time instead of 
money to effect this thing. 

Mr. Brown. Now, I am going to ask you one more question, the $64 
question, and then I am through. 

What assurance can the Congress and the taxpaying public in the 
United States have that you will not, at about the time that you get 
the Army all outfitted in these new green uniforms, with all this 
material on hand, suddenly decide that perhaps that color is not good 
and that you ought to change to a maiden’s blush pink color, in the 
uniform? What assurance can you give us that that will not happen? 

Mr. Hicerns. Of course, I could not sit here and give you any 
assurance, Mr, Brown, but I think good old American horsesense is 
going to operate here as it always has. 

Mr. Brown. Somebody decided it was not horsesense to have the 
khaki or the other colors and that they ought to have green. 

Now, somebody might decided it is good horsesense to have this 
maiden’s blush pink, or some other color. 
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General Denniston. May I speak to that, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I am serious about this problem. 

General Denniston. I went through this whole change starting 
in 1953 when the Army wanted to put the whole Army in the present 
officers’ uniform, generally known as “greens and pinks.” In that 
effort, we went before and received the approval of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, but did not get 
approval of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, so that was 
a We took no action. 

is time, we went through exactly the same procedure and were 
given formal approval by each of the committees, with the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—-I am sure it was appropriations—put- 
ting a proviso on, which, as Mr. Higgins and I have mentioned, was 
the $5 million. 

I would say, to answer your question, I certainly think that a similar 
action would be taken in the future. 

I have a great amount of confidence in the fishy eye that those 
committees would take if the Army came before it with another 
change. Of course, they will have to hurry this uniform for me to 
wear it, but I certainly do not think I am going to wear this and an- 
other one in my time. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I hope that sooner or later—and I am speaking 
seriously—we can standardize on these uniforms, and can stick to the 
same thing for a while, not only for the benefit of the officers who 
have to buy their own uniforms, but also for the benefit of the tax- 
paying public who seemingly gets stuck every time somebody gets 
the idea that there ought to be a new color, or a new shade. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. I want to ask one other question of the general, please, 
sir. 

Do you have before you the report of the task force ? 

General Denniston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Will you turn, please, to page 107. 

There begins the Department of Defense Directive 4000.8, Novem- 
ber 17, 1952. 

Please refer to the last paragraph on that page, paragraph 5, and 
tell me how you construe this sentence: 

Each category of common-use standard-stock items will be procured, ware 
housed, and distributed by not more than one agency within each military 
service. 

General Denniston. I would say one category of item would be 
procured, stored, and distributed, by only one service within each of 
the three departments. 

Mr. Jonas. In other words, one agency within each department? 

General Denniston. Not more than 1 within the Army, not more 
than 1 within the Navy, and not more than 1 within the Air Force. 

Mr. Jonas. Now, on the next page, paragraph 7, tell me how you 
interpret that paragraph, in its reference to the supply support, and 
how that changes paragraph 5. It is double-talk, as I read it. 

General Denniston. I think, Mr. Dawson did about the best job on 
that, in which he said these were steps, as this appears. 

I was not here when this was issued and came back into the system 
about the time there were some changes made. 
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Mr. Jonas. How can you say paragraph 5 is dealing with a step 
when it say, “will be procured, warehoused, and distributed by not 
more than one agency within each military service” ? 

Are they not somewhat in conflict with each other, those two para- 

raphs ? 
Gennmnt Denniston. I think they could be interpreted, certainly, 
to conflict. 

Mr. Jonas. Maybe I do not understand. Maybe there is some tech- 
nical definition of the term “supply support.” Does that mean the 
furnishing of supplies in the broad sense or does it have some more 
restricted meaning ? 

General Denniston. It goes on and refers to cross-servicing in 
certain areas. It is integration 

Mr. Jonas. “Or cross-servicing.” But I am trying to ask you to 
explain how you reconcile the two paragraphs, if you do reconcile 
them. They seem to be in direct conflict with each other. 

General Denniston. I have been familiar with this document for 
some years, since it was published, although I have never really oper- 
ated under it in a position of responsibility, so I have not given it the 
minute study, and, at my level, at the level of a chief of the technical 
services—the supply service within the Army—Depariment of De- 
fense directives are generally implemented or interpreted by further 
instruction by the Department of the Army, when they get to me. 

Mr. Jonas. In other words, General, am I correct in assuming that 
you are glad you did not have to construe that directive ? 

General Denniston. Mr. Jonas, I am always glad when I do not 
have to interpret regulations, and I am glad we have lawyers to 
interpret the laws for me, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you follow that old precept in the armed services, 
“Never volunteer for anything” ? 

General Denniston. I do, sir; but once in a while I have gotten 
caught voluntarily. 

Mr. Curtis. When I referred to that chart which showed medical 
supply distribution, I wanted to emphasize that the Bonner committee, 
and I believe this committee and the Congress, were trying to apply 
this integration throughout the common-use supply field, on procure- 
ment, distribution, warehousing, and inspecting, and the only reason 
we used coffee, as the Bonner committee did, was to illustrate a point, 
and the only reason we used coffee—incidentally that was coffee pro- 
curement and distribution—and used medical supply distribution, was 
again to illustrate a joint. And then if those points were well taken, 
that the services and the Department of Defense should be applying 
the lessons learned across the board. 

Now, one example I can give comes to mind that I have called to the 
attention of the Department of Defense informally is that of a supply 
matter of the three services that could be completely integrated in 
my opinion without much further question, and that is the Chaplains’ 
Corps. Each of the Chaplains’ Corps have their own warehousing 
and supply system and I suppose the materials they use are different, 
so that it almost appears to be that we—and this is not blasphemous. 
worship in accordance with the Air Force, Army, and Navy, instea 
of in accordance with the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths. 

I only bring that up to indicate that if there was a will and under- 
standing in the Department of Defense to take the basic ideas of 
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integration, that a thing: like the Chaplains’ Corps would have been 
corrected and cleared a long before now, although the actual amount 
of money involved in there is probably just in the low millions and 
not up in the billions, which this entire field would amount to. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Secretary, and your 
staff. We do appreciate your presence, your patience, and the infor- 
mation you have given us. 

Mr. Hieerns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. One of the members used a particular phrase, this 
morning. I think we had it when we studied debating. One of the 
topics was “Confession and Avoidance.” You have proved yourself 
a master of confession and avoidance. 

Mr. Hicerns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This has been a very pleasant experience and I am sure we have 
learned much here. 

Mr. Brown. May I remark that I hope that the representatives of 
every service can say the same. 

General Denniston. Mr. Chairman, will you require us any fur- 
ther? If not, it is my intention to leave town this afternoon. 

The Cuarrman. Weare going to recess the hearing, and we will give 
notice of the time in the future when we will need you. 

General Denniston. I will be back in town Tuesday, but. I did in- 
| ang to leave this afternoon if the committee has no further need 

or me. 

The Cuarrman. At this time, we are going to hear from Maj. Gen. 
George W. Mundy. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

I am going on a short trip to Europe next week, but if you need 
this information we will have someone available. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


The Cuarrman. We appreciate your presence with us and your 
patience. 

I notice you have a prepared statement. Do you intend to follow 
that through from the beginning ? 

General Munpy. I plan to. 

The CHarrman. Will you identify yourself? 

General Munpy. I am Maj. Gen. George W. Mundy, Director of 
Supply and Services, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

e CHAIRMAN. Will you proceed, sir. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Army procures, stores, and distributes food, as has been reported to 
you, to the Air Force base level. The Army also procures clothing 
and stores the wool reserve for the Air Force. 

General Denniston has testified both for the Army and the Air 
Force in these areas. 

I am prepared to give you a statement on Air Force clothing— 
that is warehousing, stock levels, and dollar values. 
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Mr. Brown. I think your statement gives it rather well and I want 
to emphasize the first paragraph of your statement because it sum- 
marizes the entire problem. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 

1. The information contained in the Report to the Congress on 
Food and Clothing in the Government, as to the overstockage of uni- 
form clothing in the USAF is essentially correct as of the time the 
data in the report was obtained. However, at that time we were in 
the process of reducing this overstockage and have made substantial 
en to in these efforts. This overage of clothing was brought about 

y a number of factors. 

Mr. Brown. The balance of your statement explains what you are 
doing to correct these things that the Commission found and the 
task force, as well. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I want to compliment the General on being very frank 
and very honest. I appreciate having officers come here, when some- 
thing is wrong in their own department, that they frankly admit it 
and tell us what steps they are attempting to take to correct the situa- 
tion. 

I want to congratulate the General on his honesty and frankness. 

General Munpy. Thank you, sir. 

(a) In July 1950, the Air Force inaugurated the clothing monetary 
allowance system and the Air Force stock fund simultaneously, in 
order to provide uniform clothing to airmen under a cash-purchase 
system in lieu of the system wherein items are provided and replaced, 
on an item-for-item exchange basis. At the same time, the USAF was 
in the midst of introducing the new blue uniform as the old type O. D. 
Army uniform was being phased out. To compound the problems pre- 
sented by the new sath of supply, as well as the introduction of a 
new uniform item, we were also confronted by the Korean emergency. 

(5) Initially, our clothing procurement in 1950 was based upon 
a personnel program of some 488,000 airmen, building up to a goal in 
fiscal year 1952 of 863,000. With the advent of the Korean emergency, 
this personnel goal was changed to 971,000 in fiscal year 1951 and 
1,061,000 in fiscal year 1952. Although our clothing requirements 
were predicated upon this latter strength, this program was never 
actually realized. 

(c) Another complicating factor was the use of World War II 
clothing wearout or replacement rates based on the in-kind or free- 
issue system. It has been found that under the monetary allowance 
system, airmen exercise greater care of their clothing and purchase 
less replacements, when they have to hand over cash for each item 
needed. For example, we previously estimated that an airman would 
require a new pair of woolen trousers each 114 years. Under our 
present system, we subsequently found that the same pair of trous- 
ers lasts an airman a minimum of 3 years. 

(d) In addition, in estimating our size requirements for clothing 
during this Korean buildup, we based our procurement on an all- 
out mobilization covering the age group which would be subject to 
Selective Service. However, the Air Force did not receive personnel 
by this means and we have found that the major portion of the cloth- 
ing requirement was not for the average group, but for the specific 17- 
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to 19-year-old volunteer airmen. All this not only resulted in an 
actual buildup of long stocks of clothing, but also gave us an inventory 
in which many sizes were out of proportion to our actual needs. 

2. Thus, we found ourselves in February 1952 with a peak in- 
ventory of $425 million. Since February 1952, we have gradually 
reduced this inventory until today it is $236 million. By 1960 we 
expect to further reduce this inventory to $130 million. Our cur- 
rent inventory consists of $117 million of clothing and $119 million 
in textiles and findings. In the inventory of textiles and findings, 
we have the wool reserve established by the 1951 supplemental appro- 
priations bill, and it is presently valued at approximately $56 million. 
We have been able to reduce our inventory by limiting our procure- 
ment to purchases for size shortages and new items not previousl 
bought. For example, in fiscal year 1953, although we sold $60 mil 
lion worth of clothing, we actually obligated only $11.5 million for 
new procurement. In fiscal year 1954 this trend continued with 
sales of $45 million and procurement obligations of $18 million. AJ]- 
though most items are still in long supply, they are not excess in 
that they will be utilized in the near future to meet normal 
requirements. 

3. In addition to keeping procurement to a minimum, we have also 
corrected the other factors which contributed to our long-supply 
position. We are now using replacement factors much below those 
previously used. We made a study to determine the tariff sizes on 
which procurement could be based. We now use two separate tariffs 
for procurement. One is based on initial equipping of the 17- to 19- 
year-old airmen, when they first enter our basic military schools. 
The other size range is based on the overall Air Force and the replace- 
ment clothing that is purchased. We are overcoming undesirable 
size distribution by altering unneeded sizes before buying, whenever 
this can be done scuinnihentty: For example, we are presently alter- 
ing large and extra-large coveralls to fill current requirements for 
smaller sizes. 

4. Last July, we initiated a study of selected clothing stores to 
determine what clothing items should be carried in the stores based 
on actual customer demands. This study will be completed this Oc- 
tober and should help us to provide better service to the airmen 
as well as reduce unnecessary stocks. This will fit in with the overall 
plan to maintain not more than a 6 months’ stock level, world- 
wide, of uniform clothing. This 6 months includes depot level as 
well as base stocks. 

5. With respect to mobilization reserve requirements, we have 
been studying this problem for the past 2 years. We made an initial 
study in September 1953, based on the then current war plans. Sub- 
sequently, we have revised this study in the light of the latest per- 
sonnel data, the exact items to be stockpiled, and the level of such 
stockpiling. No procurement has been made on any mobilization 
requirements. The USAF is trying in every way possible to reduce 
inventory levels to the bare minimum necessary to sustain both cur- 
rent and mobilization requirements. This is a matter of continuing 
study and we indorse the concept, that excessive inventory levels must 
be eliminated. 
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The Cxarrman. I think there was a question that the previous 
witness said General Mundy would answer. Do you recall what that 
was? 

General Munpy. It had to do with the veterinary service, sir. 

I am not prepared to give you a comprehensive statement on the 
veterinary function within the Air Force. 

From the food point of view, the veterinary, which is a part of 
the medical department of the Air Force, performs surveillance 
inspection at airbase level. The Army does the inspection at pro- 
curement and within the Army depot level. I have asked a member 
of the veterinary department to come over in case there are further 
questions. 

Mr. Brown. Actually, the veterinarians are used primarily to in- 
spect meat that is shipped in? 

General Munpy. For the inspection of foods and also for sanitary 
inspections within the Air Force. 

Mr. Brown. There is a different type of horsepower now than there 
was at the time Mr. Jonas left the service. 

Mr. Jonas. I left the service when they dismounted the cavalry. 

Mr. Pincus. General, in the task-force report, on page 127, there 
is a statement that the Army and the Air Force have never had a 
complete inventory, though one is being taken now, with reference 
to clothing. 

Is that a correct statement ? 

General Munpy. No, sir. As far as it pertains to clothing, we have 
a complete inventory. 

Our peak inventory in February 1952 was $425 million. As of the 
1st of March, I believe it was reduced to $236 million. We are shoot- 
ing for $130 million as a goal. 

r. Pincus. I just wanted to get your comment on this statement, 
because it is a rather startling statement, especially in view of the 
fact that the inventories have been maintained, apparently, with re- 
gard to food, by the same people, particularly in the Army, who were 
handling clothing. 

General Munpy. There is another misstatement in the next para- 
graph where it says, “Too much clothing.” It states: 

The Air Force bought more than double their actual requirements of uniforms 
during World War II and still have several years’ supply. 

In World War II the Air Force did not buy any clothing because 
we did not exist as a separate department and the quartermaster did 
all the buying of clothing. 

I believe that this is just a misprint and they meant during Korea. 
We readily admit that due to some unusual circumstances, that we 
bought too much clothing. 

The Cuatrman. You think instead of World War IT, that ought to 
be Korea ? 

General Munpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Pincus. You stated in your prepared statement that you are 
having a study made of selected clothing stores. That does not 
mean that this is your first inventory that is referred to in the task- 
force report ? 

General Munpy. No, sir. No, sir. 
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The study that I refer to there has to do with the volume of busi- 
ness that they conduct, what items do they handle, in order to set 
better levels within the sales stores at airbase level. 

Mr. Pincus. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

We will next hear from Major General Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND A. ANDERSON, QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE MARINE CORPS; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LT. COL. WILLIAM R. LUCIUS, SUBSISTENCE SUPPLY SECTION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS, AND LT. COL. ROBERT Q. GRIDER, GENERAL 
SUPPLY SECTION, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


General Anperson. I am Maj. Gen. Raymond A. Anderson, Quar- 
termaster General of the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Lucius. I am Lt. Col. William R. Lucius, Head, Subsistence 
Supply Section, Supply Department, Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps. 

Colonel Griper. I am Lt. Col. Robert Q. Grider, Head, General 
Supply Section, Supply Department, Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps, and I handle clothing. 

General ANperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as you know from 
reading the report by the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government on food and clothing in the Govern- 
ment, we of the Marines are vitally concerned in both areas. 

I will deal with subsistence first. From the report, you know that 
our subsistence program for procurement, storage, accounting, issue, 
and distribution is controlled here in Washington at Headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps level. 

Our principal distribution points are Camp Lejeune, N. C., and 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. Both depots are located within close prox- 
imity of our major using activities. 

As can be noted from our charts, our overall inventory position is 
good. Wedo have long supply in certain items. Our overall stockage 
objective is 14 months. However, I must point out to you that our 
long supply is in a large part due to the transfer of our 3d Marine 
Division from Camp Pendleton, Calif., in August 1953, with less than 
30 days’ notice. 

Immediately upon departure from continental United States, the 
responsibility for their logistic support was transferred to the Far 
East Command, United States Army. A percentage of our remaining 
excess stocks will be utilized by the return this month of the 1st Divi- 
sion to Camp Pendleton. On January 18, 1955, a cross servicing com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives from the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps was organized. This committee has paid huge dividends and 
the Marine Corps has effected disposition of considerable quantities of 
subsistence items to the Army and Navy through the action of this 
committee. 

The Marine Corps publishes a master menu, the use of which is 
mandatory throughout the Marine Corps. The information sheets 
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which are located in the front of the master menu are utilized from 
time to time as a means of directing field activities to substitute excess 
items wherever possible in order that undue losses from spoilage of 
overage stocks may be avoided. Training of all food service personnel 
in the Marine Corps is mandatory. Training is a continuing problem 
which exists due to the rapid turnover of enlisted personnel. We have 
food service teams consisting of highly trained personnel which visit 
all of our messes at least once every 2 years. 

Now, a word about our operational ration picture, which is the 
Marine Corps’ mobilization reserve responsibility. We purchase our 
operational rations from the Army each year. Those rations pur- 
chased immediately become the safety level or mobilization reserve 
for the following fiscal year. These, in turn, become the operating or 
training allowance for the following year, thus assuring a complete 
turnover of all operational ration stocks once every 2 years, 

Mr. Brown. General, would you mind if we asked you a question 
or two as you go along? 

General Anverson. No, sir. There is one thing I would like to 
explain on these stocks which should be explained right now. 

I refer right now to the packaged operational ration and not the 
B ration stocked for us by the Navy. There is the package of the 
10-in-1, 5-in-1, the C ration, the combat ration, itself, and has no rela- 
tionship to the B ration. This is the only one we maintain. 

Mr. Brown. You call it mobilization reserve, do you not? 

General AnpEerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you are talking about the combat ration that the 
Marine carries with him when he goes into battle? 

General Anperson. It goes with the group or the individual as they 
go out. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I notice that you say in the Marine Corps you have a 
master menu. 

It seems we have had testimony here to the effect that the master 
menu will not work. I think anything that works for the Marines 
ought to work for anybody in the United States or any part of the 
armed services. 

General ANDERSON. We are quite content with our master menu and 
it also is an instrument by which we cut down excess supplies in cer- 
tain items of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Brown. This committee, I might add, along with the rest of the 
country, thinks pretty well of the Marine Corps. In fact, there might 
not be a Marine Corps if it had not been for this committee a few 
years ago, as some of you may recall. 

If the Marines can have a master menu, fighting as they do in any 
part of the world and moving rapidly and under every kind of con- 
dition, why cannot any other branch of the service have a master 
menu? Do you know of any reason? 

General Anperson. No, sir. I could not give any reason. 

Mr. Brown. To paraphrase another famous saying, “What’s good 
for the Marines ought to be good for the rest of the country.” 

The committee will try to pass that suggestion along to the proper 
officials, and perhaps we can get agreement there. 

You may proceed with any other statement you want to make. 
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General ANnperson. We are pleased with this system and we know 
it works. All of the stocks which will be in the mobilization reserve 
on June 30, 1955, will be 1955 pack. 

The Marine Corps is eminently well satisfied with the Quarter- 
master General of the Army’s single-service purchase assignment for 
subsistence. Over 90 percent of the Marine Corps purchases are 
effected through that agency. 

The Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps first commented 
on the desirability of this system as far as the Marine Corps was 
concerned on March 23, 1953, in reply to staff report on Department 
of Defense subsistence supply systems, dated February 5, 1953. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a copy of that communication? 

General ANnpErson. I do not have a copy, but I can provide one. 

The Cuarrman. We will receive that for the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

MarcH 23, 1955. 
MEMORANDUM 


From: Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. 
To: Director, Inventory Control Division, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 

(Code S-1). 

Subject: Marine Corps comments on staff report of Department of Defense 
subsistence supply systems. 
Reference: (a) Staff report on DOD subsistence supply systems of February 5, 

1953. 

1. The position of the Marine Corps relative to recommendations contained in 
the reference is stated below. The following comments are submitted: 

1. The Marine Corps has carefully analyzed the contents of staff report of 
Department of Defense subsistence supply systems and while it contains certain 
recommendations which are definitely founded on fact, the Marine Corps’ posi- 
tion is that single service assignment for subsistence stores as now procured 
by the Department of the Army is entirely satisfactory. We would like to 
inention that it is the one operation under single-service procurement which 
operates with the maximum degree of efficiency. In the last number of years, 
the Marine Corps has had practically no criticism to find with this system. The 
Marine Corps, being a smaller organization, may be in a more enviable position 
with reference to single-service procurement as it pertains to subsistence. How- 
ever, an analysis of this report would indicate that in order to participate in a 
joint agency operation, more personnel would be required than are presently 
employed in subsistence operations throughout the Marine Corps. 

2. If, in the final analysis, higher authority decrees that the recommendations 
contained in this report must be adhered to and subsistence is placed under a 
joint agency operation, the Marine Corps is naturally most desirous of partici- 
pating to the fullest extent. This would include representation to the highest 
level in this agency, including the actual serving of a Marine officer in the 
capacity of a director. It must necessarily be pointed out that much mention 
is made throughout the study that the agency would consist of representation 
from the four services. However, actual facts shown in the study indicate that 
the three departments would have sole direction and control of this joint agency. 
‘This is evidenced by chart 1, page 2, of the study which cites “Policy direction 
and control under the Departmeuts of the Army, Navy, and Air Force,” and 
further is substantiated by the statement in paragraph 3 of part 3 on pages 13 
and 14 which states “The directorship of the agency will be rotated between 
the Military Departments.” 

3. The Marine Corps is in complete accord with the planned legislation with 
reference to commissary stores as outlined in paragraph 5 of part 3, pages 14 
and 15. The proposed bill involving commissary store operations as shown in 
appendix 9 of the aforementioned study appears to be adequate in all respects. 
As a matter of interest, it must be noted that the Marine Corps already is ad- 
hering to all of the provisions of this bill, even though no actual legislation 
exists necessitating the actual appliance of the factors outlined therein. 

4. Paragraph 11 of part 3 of the recommendations states: “That the ration 
value used for budget estimates between the services contain the same elements of 
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cost, i. e., raw-food cost, first destination (procurement) transportation, pilfer- 
age, damage, and other losses.” This has already been accomplished by the 
Department of Defense effective in the 1954 budget. This is most desirable and 
would appear logical were it not for certain laws now in effect which makes it 
mandatory for the Marine Corps, working under the cognizance of the Navy 
ration law, to use butter while the Army has the privilege of using margarine. 
This fact alone has caused the Marine Corps to spend over $1,200,000 more per 
year than would have been required had margarine been used. At no place in 
the study, is this taken into consideration. However, it must be assumed that 
the uniform ration law, supposedly part of this year’s legislative program, would 
alleviate this condition and place all services in a like category. 

5. In reiteration, the Marine Corps is entirely satisfied with the present system 
of single-service procurement. However, should this study be accepted in its 
present form, we are most desirous of participating on a full-scale basis—not in 
a piecemeal capacity. 

W.P. T. HILt. 


General ANnprErson. In summarization, I would like to state that 
the Marine Corps appreciates the efforts made by the Commission in 
pointing out areas in which we are weak. We feel that with the 
formation of the Cross Servicing Committee with representatives 
from the various services, a majority of the problems have been, or 
will be, successfully resolved to the mutual satisfaction of all services 
concerned. 

If I may, I would like to invite attention to the charts which show 
very simply the status of our subsistence stocks. 

(The chart, entitled “Marine Corps Subsistence Inventories,” 
follows :) 
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General Anperson. And this indicates how this has progressed 
through the years. It indicates the operating stocks as shown on the 
chart itself. Your package operational rations are in blue, the perish- 
able in yellow, and the nonperishable in red. 

Mr. Brown. That does not include these combat reserves and mobil- 
ization reserves that we are discussing, here ? 

_ General ANperson. The B rations, held by the Navy, are not in our 
inventory. 

Mr. Brown. There is no hamburger or catchup in there? 

General Anperson. There will be some catchup, but no hamburgers. 

(A chart entitled “Personnel Strength Versus Value of Inventory” 
appears on p. 317.) 

General Anperson. This shows graphically the rise and decrease 
_ the inventory, as compared to the troop strength of the Marine 

‘orps. 

It will be noted that in 1955, the inventory went up more rapidly 
than the extent of the corps itself. 

Those are the only charts I have in connection with the subsistence 
part of my report. 

Mr. Brown. I see you make the statement here that the Marine 
Corps is eminently well satisfied with the Quartermaster General of 
the Army’s single service purchase assignment for subsistence. 

General ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I think that that is an important statement. 

Mr. Pincus. General, the chairman asked about the communication 
referred to at the top of page 3 of your statement and you said you 
would furnish that. 

I do not know whether you can speak for the whole Department of 
Defense, but would you also find out if we can get a copy of the staff 
report that you refer to on Department of Defense subsistence ? 

General Anperson. I can find out, sir. 

Mr. Pincus. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 

May 16, 1955. 
Hon. Witt1am L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee, 


Committee on Government Operations, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your request of last Friday, I am en- 
closing herewith a copy of the Marine Corps’ comments, dated March 23, 1953, 
in reply to the Staff Report on the Department of Defense Subsistence Supply 
Systems Study, dated February 5, 1953. 

Colonel Lucius of my staff has further contacted Mr. Newman of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government Task Force on 
Food and Clothing in the Government, and has been assured that a copy of the 
aforementioned Staff Report will be furnished your committee. 

Please allow me to take this opportunity to express to you and the committee 
the Marine Corps’, as well as my own personal appreciation for the most courteous 
treatment we received during your hearings. It is a real pleasure to be able to 
present the Marine Corps’ position before such an understanding group. 

Should there be anything further your committee should desire, please do not 
hesitate to call on me. I am, 

Respectfully, 
R. A. ANDERSON, 
Major General, United States Marine Corps, 
Quartermaster General of the Marine Corps. 
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General Anperson. Clothing supply is an integrated part of the 
overall Marine Corps supply system. The two-key faciilties in the 
distribution system are the supply center, Barstow, Calif., which dis- 
tributes to using organizations on the west coast and the clothing 
depot, Philadelphia, Pa., which distributes to using organizations on 
the east coast. 

In 1953 all stocks of individual clothing were placed in the Marine 
Corps stock fund. Four major using activities in addition to the 
key facilities periodically report inventories to Headquarters Marine 
Corps by item and money value. All other using organizations report 
inventory by money value. Therefore, inventary values shown on 
charts I and II represent worldwide inventories—with the exception 
of clothing held by the First Marine Division, Korea. 

(A chart stating “Inventory of individual clothing” follows :) 
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General Anprerson. This shows status of inventory, by year, from 
1953 through 1955, and the estimated inventory value for 1956. 

The 1955 value is also an estimate in part, in that we have not 
completed the fiscal year. 

The Marine Corps had an inventory of individual clothing on June 
30, 1953, valued at $88.5 million. As depicted by the chart there 
has been a steady decline in the inventory since 1953. The inven- 
tory was decreased during the first year by a total of $7.5 million. 
During the second year this inventory was further decreased by an 
additional $14.5 million. 

Mr. Brown. That increase came since the war in Korea? 

General Anprrson. Yes, sir; and by stopping procurement and 
using our normal issue. 

This represents an overall decrease for this period of $22 million. 
It is anticipated that the inventory will further be decreased during 
fiscal year 1956 by $1.5 million. 

Stratification of the inventory of individual clothing was effected 
during fiscal year 1955. As shown on the chart the operating stock 
level was established at $16.7 million; mobilization reserve at $39.2 
million and $10.6 million in long supply. 

As an aside, in that $10.6 million, occur the green coats, trousers, 
and caps, which were specifically mentioned in the report. 

The ‘Mecine Corps estimates that the stratification of individual 
clothing for fiscal year 1956 will be as follows: $15.1 million operatin 
level; £46.5 million will be required for mobilization reserve; an 
there will be approximately $3.4 million in long supply. 

(A chart entitled “Inventory of individual clothing versus personnel 
strength,” follows :) 
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General ANperson. Chart II is a graphic presentation, expressed 
in percent, of the reduction of inventory of individual clothing as com- 
pared to the reduction in personnel strength of the Marine Corps 
from June 30, 1953, to the proposed 1956 level. ‘The base point used 
in this chart is June 30, 1953, when the Marine Corps had a personnel 
strength of approximately 249,000 men and a clothing inventory of 
$88.5 million. 

From this point in 1953 to June 30, 1954, the personnel strength 
decreased by 10 percent and the clothing inventory decreased by 8.5 
percent. From 1954 to 1955, the clothing inventory decreased an ad- 
ditional 16.4 percent while the personnel strength decreased 7.7 per- 
cent. 

It is estimated that by June 30, 1956, the clothing inventory will 
decrease an additional 1.7 percent while the personnel strength will 
decrease an additional 4.8 percent. 
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This represents an overall decrease in inventory of 26.6 percent as 
compared to an overall decrease in personnel strength of 22.5 percent 
during the same period. The clothing inventory level from that point 
forward, with the exception of the items in long supply, should re- 
main relatively stable if the manning level for the mobilization reserve 
plan remains static. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brown—— 

Mr. Brown. No questions. 

The only comment I might make, General, is, again, the Marines 
have landed and have the situation well in hand. That is a very 
cogent and condensed statement, but I suggest to the chairman that 
this gives us more information in a small package than we usually 
get. 

I want to congratulate you, sir. 

General Anperson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Have you sold any clothing at a reduction? 

General AnpErsON. We had some few items which are substandard, 
still usable but not of the latest manufacture. 

Colonel Grider, will you give the detail on that ? 

Colonel] Griper. Yes, sir. 

When we have an item that is in the stock fund and has been for 
a long time and is limited standard, we may reduce that price to move 
that item. 

The CHatrman. Do you mean reduce it to the individual ? 

Colonel Griper. Yes, sir, because—— 

The Cuarrman. I did not mean that. I mean do your sales to the 
public at a discount come into that ? 

Colonel Griver. In clothing especially we have not had too much 
to get rid of. 

You have to realize this, that we sell clothing to the men under 
the monetary system. If that man gets rid of it, I do not have any- 
thing to do with it. Or if that man happens to turn it in. 

The Cuarrman. You stock up on the goods in uniforms and so forth, 
from your stock fund? 

Colonel Griper. Yes, sir, it is all in the stock fund until it is sold 
to the men. 

The Cuarrman. When you are overstocked, do you dispose of it to 
dealers at a reduced price ? 

Colonel Gripver. We have made no large disposals of individual 
clothing for—not since my time at Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

The CuHarrmMan. Any questions, Mr. Pincus? 

Mr. Pincus. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, very much, gentlemen. 

General ANperson. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. At this time, I would like to introduce into the 
record a communication from the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, which deals with the question of clothing factories 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(The document referred to follows: ) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Wri11AM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, House Government Operations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dawson: Enclosed is a statement of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees prepared in conjunction with your subcommittee’s 
hearings on the task-force report on the food and clothing of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Our comments are directed specifically at the proposal to discontinue opera- 
tions of the Army and Marine Corps clothing factories in Philadelphia, Pa. 

We will appreciate incorporation of this statement into the transcript of the 
committee’s hearing on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
National President. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


As indicated in previous testimony to this committee, our federation is deeply 
concerned about the growing trend of contracting to private industry work 
ordinarily performed by the Federal Government. 

Since the AFGE numbers among its members employees of various Federal 
agencies throughout the United States, its territories and possessions, w.a are 
anxious because this policy involves a possible loss of the means of livelihood 
for these workers. More fundamental is our deep interest in the effect of such a 
program on the welfare of our country. 

The philosophy underlying this trend is support and stimulation of the free- 
enterprise system. We as an organization subscribe fully to the system of free 
enterprise, which has characterized the growth of our country. Because of it, 
our Nation has made great strides toward achieving economic and social well- 
being for all its citizens. 

The fundamental question, which we are exploring in this respect, however, 
is the area in which the Federal Government and private industry should oper- 
ate, keeping in mind always the primary objectives of the security of our Nation 
and the progress of its people. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned about a recommendation found 
on page 158 of the task-force report on food and clothing of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government dated April 1955. If 
followed, these proposals will result in terminating operations at the Army 
clothing factory and the Marine Corps clothing factory in Philadelphia. These 
installations are engaged in the manufacture of uniforms and appurtenances for 
the respective military services. Only a small percentage of the total clothing 
fabrication requirements of the Army and Marine Corps are produced by these 
activities. 

The clothing factories were not established in the first place for the purpose 
of competing with private industry. 

They were constructed on the recommendation of the Armed Forces with the 
approval of Congress, neither of whom could be justly accused of advocating 
Government ownership or impairment of the private-enterprise system. These 
plants were established and are in existence for military reasons because they 
facilitate the development of various types of uniforms and considerable experi- 
mentation for the purpose of providing proper clothing for military personnel to 
meet constantly changing conditions of warfare. This type of work would be 
unprofitable for a private contractor, and if all the normal operations of these 
clothing factories were to be accomplished by private contractors, the cost to 
4;overnment would be far greater than under present methods, 

Some of the advantages to the Government in maintaining plants of this kind 
are: (1) Uninterrupted production so that various Federal departments are 
not in competition with each other; (2) emergency production of special types 
of clothing, either in large or small quantities, which are needed on very short 
notice to meet battle conditions; (3) research and development facilities to 
provide specifications and to test the value of new products and the redesigning 
of military clothing to meet new conditions; and (4) to provide for the avail- 
Ability of production specialists who work exclusively on military. 
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The Philadelphia Army Quartermaster clothing factory was established in 
1775. 

During World War II, a rush order was received by the factory for 100,000 
neck pieces. This order was filled within a few hours after its receipt. Had 
it been necessary to turn to private industry for the work, invaluable time 
would have been lost in allocating the work to a private company and tooling 
the company’s plant. It is well to remember that the need for this equipment 
was based upon an immediate military objective, not just everyday clothing 
needs. 

In another instance, the factory found it necessary to rescind contracts with 
private firms for 39,000 garments because the manufacturers could not produce 
them according to specifications. Within 3 months following the rescission of 
these contracts, the Army clothing factory had manufactured the items in ques- 
tion, and they were being worn by soldiers in the field. 

The factory serves another important purpose—development of better methods 
of producing clothing and of manufacturing a product of higher quality. A 
contractor who has a general idea of an improvement which can be used sub- 
mits it to the factory. The installation develops the idea, and if research 
proves its value, makes the idea available to the entire clothing industry. 

The Marine Corps clothing factory has been in operation in Philadelphia for 
more than 50 years. 

It is absolutely essential to have emergency manufacturing potential of this 
type available to the Marine Corps because of the very nature of its mission. A 
special survey conducted during 1954 by top civilian members of the clothing 
industry, as special consultants to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, re- 
sulted in a strong recommendation that the Marine Corps factory remain open 
and continue operation at an economic production level. 

The Marine Corps is required to maintain divisions and air wings on 10 days’ 
notice for embarkation for combat operations any place in the world. In the 
past, industry has not been mobilized prior to the employment of marines in 
combat. Emergency requirements of these military personnel in clothing and 
canvas equipment during the period prior to industrial mobilization has been 
supported by the factory. 

For example, the factory manufactured armored vests to provide expedi- 
tionary forces with this protection during the interim period required for pro- 
curement through commercial sources. Expeditious manufacture and shipment 
of these vests to marines engaged in combat have been credited with reducing 
combat deaths from fatal wounds by 34 percent. 

Since industry is not completedy mobilized prior to the development of 
marines, the question arises from what source will this emergency production 
come. if the clothing factory is closed? 

As another illustration, acceptance of draftees into the Marine Corps caused 
a complete dislocation of existing stocks of sizes of uniforms and appurtenances, 
Induction of these draftees created an immediate demand for smaller sizes 
than originally contemplated. The clothing factory was the only acceptable 
source of supply, as most recognized and reputable manufacturers were not in- 
terested in small quantities. 

In addition, these are some of the new urgently needed items handled by 
the Marine Corps clothing factory in extremely short periods of time: 

(a) 1,000 grenade carriers and 5,000 launcher carriers. 

(b) Modified sleeping bags for Korean winter. 

(c) Pilot model and drawings for tent liners. 

Unless production of this type is readily available to the Marine Corps, pro- 
curement costs are increased because of the necessity for experimental contracts 
which always result in considerable delay. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, your attention is invited to exhibit 4 on page 
150 of the task force report. You will see there that contractors’ deliveries of 
clothing items to the Army and the Marine Corps were delinquent from 4 to 7 
months. It is apparent that such a situation could have a serious effect on the 
welfare of our troops in the event of an emergency. 

In its conclusions on the operation of clothing factories by the Government, 
the task force presents seven reasons offered to ft in justification of continued 
operation of the Army and Marine Corps factories. The task force dismisses 
these cogent reasons with this brusque sentence, “The task force has found 
that the above justifications can be met by private industry.” 

In connection with contracts for equipment identified with the defense effort, 
it is noteworthy that the security status of the employees involved is an im- 
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portant consideration. As the members of this committee are well-aware, Fed- 
eral employees generally are subject to intensive screening to determine their 
security and loyalty status. An even greater scrutiny of these elements is made 
of Federal civil service workers who are assigned to any position connected 
even remotely with the defense of the country. Such a close check on con- 
tractor employees is difficult at best. These comments are not made to cast as- 
persions on the employees who may work on Federal Government contracts. 
They are presented to illustrate an important factor for the committee’s consid- 
eration in conjunction with contracts awarded by defense agencies. 

Business conditions at present are such that there is little danger of the loss 
of skills in private industry. Undoubtedly, there are situations where business 
is not as good as it might be. However, any gain of skills in private industry 
would not be sufficient to offset the loss of skills in our defense establishment. 

We deeply appreciate the patience and deliberate consideration our federa- 
tion is confident the subcommittee will give the task force recommendations on 
the Army and Marine Corps clothing factories. Our federation urges that these 
installations continue in operation. 

On behalf of the membership of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, we desire to express our gratitude for the opportunity of presenting 
to the subcommittee our views and recommendations on this important subject. 


The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, I will ask if there 
is any person representing any of the services who would volunteer 
to testify ? 

If not, these hearings will be recessed, subject to further call, and 
notification will be sent to the services 

If any particular individual would like to have notice of them, if 
you will provide us with your name, we will see that you get the notice 
of the time we will resume. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I presume that a sufficient length of 
time will be given to the services so that they can be present? 

The CuHatrMan. We will do that. 

I want to thank you all so much, and I want to thank the members 
of the task force who have been here with us and who have sat through 
these hearings. 

As you will notice, we have been working upon the report that you 
have made. It has been the basis of these hearings. I think you 
can appreciate the service you have rendered not only to this com- 
mittee but to the country. 

If you will leave your names with us where you may be reached, we 
want to notify you of all later hearings. 

The committee will briefly go into executive session before recessing. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session.) 

(The following material was later supplied for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, CIO, represents more than 
385,000 workers engaged in the manufacture of men’s apparel and in related 
trades. They are employed by several thousand employers with establishments 
located in every section of the United States. These workers and these employers 
constitute the bulk of the men’s apparel industries, on which the Federal Govern- 
ment must depend for the procurement of garments and related items essential 
to the operation of our Armed Forces and other Government functions. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has an obviously natural and 
abiding interest in the procurement policies of the Federal Government. Our 
organization is concerned with the recent recommendation No. 2, (1) (b) of the 
Hoover Commission Report on Food and Clothing in the Government that all 
purchases of clothing be made on the basis of notice of intent to purchase and 
negotiated contract. 
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The Hoover Commission report states (pp. 7-8) that the method of negotiation 
of contract has been beneficial in alleviating the following situations: (1) The 
requirements of the Gevernment have grown to such dimensions that only a few 
ifirms or combinations of firms can make bids; (2) the advertising for large 
quantities raised prices in the market; (3) the change of method would permit 
purchases from smaller establishments not now possible; (4) the Government, 
when receiving bids for less than total quantities, was compelled to fill its require- 
ments by accepting commodities at higher prices than the price quoted by the 
lowest bidder; and (5) most bids contained restrictive clauses which cannot be 
altered after the bid is opened. 

The procurement experience in the men’s apparel industries does not support 
the first claim that the requirements of the Government have grown to such 
«dimensions that only a few firms or combinations of firms can make bids. The 
men’s apparel industries, unlike some of the heavier, mass-production industries 
from which the Government procures other military equipment, are characterized 
by relatively few large producers and a great many smaller producers. An 
examination of any of the recent published bids for items of men’s apparel indi- 
cates that the firms who bid vary greatly in size, with the preponderance, if any, 
among the smaller firms. In recent bids for woolen garments, for which bidders 
were published, for instance, one-third of the firms who bid employed less than 
100 workers, and almost 90 percent of the firms had less than 250 employees. 

Advertising for large quantities, at least in the clothing field, does not tend 
to raise prices in the market. In competitive bidding, the price is likely to be 
the lowest the market can offer. Rather than raising the price at the market, 
competitive bidding may tend to lower it. The reason for this is that the bidders 
generally include a number of established producers who may be temporarily in 
distress either because of a change in the market, or because a major customer 
has decided to change his source of supply, or some other not uncommon situation 
characteristic of the apparel field. Such a producer, needing the work, is likely 
to enter a bid lower than the market price. In this case, the Government gets 
the benefit of the lower price because the manufacturer needs the work. The dis- 
advantage, if any, of such a situation is not to the Government but to the industry 
and the workers employed in the industry. And, parenthetically, it might be 
noted that this disadvantage could be overcome by proper application of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

The report states that the change in method would permit purchases from 
smaller establishments not now possible. In the men’s apparel field, invitations 
to bid have always brought forth bids from many smaller establishments, as 
indicated above. Perhaps with regard to food, procurement from the corner 
grocer is impossible. But in the men’s apparel industries, procurement from the 
smaller businessman is not only feasible but has actually been a frequent experi- 
ence. There is perhaps a distinction to be made not only between clothing and 
food but between clothing and those heavier industries from which other military 
equipment is procured. In clothing, many garments are standardized and the 
specifications do not change, making competitive bidding more feasible. In 
clothing, competitive bidding definitely favors the smaller businessman. Such 
producers, as mentioned above, often need the work and can supply a substan- 
tial portion of the work needed by the Government. It is doubtful that such 
firms would have an opportunity to participate under a negotiated contract setup. 

There is little merit to the objection that when bids were received for less 
than total quantities, the Government was compelled to fill requirements by 
accepting commodities at higher prices than the price quoted by the lowest bidder. 
In competitive bidding, the prices are likely to be the lowest the market can offer. 
Whatever quantities can be obtained at the lowest level are to the Government’s 
advantage to obtain at that price. There is no essential objection to obtaining 
varying quantities at varying prices, so long as these are the lowest prices which 
the free market can actually offer. 

The objection that most bids contain restrictive clauses which cannot be 
altered after the bids are opened should not be prohibitive. It is our impression 
that, even now, there is a certain amount of leeway for negotiation even after 
the awards are made. If, of course, the Government makes a major change in 
its specifications after the bids are opened, it would have to submit a new invita- 
tion to bid, just as it would, under a negotiated contract setup, have to engage 
in renegotiation if it should make a major change in specification. New in- 
vitations to bid do not necessarily take longer than renegotiation in the event 
of major changes. With regard to minor changes, it appears that, even now, 
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some element of negotiation may enter in after awards under competitive bidding. 
But, in the clothing field, where changes are seldom made in stock items, 
the need for such revisions should be at a minimum. 

Of course, there are always some educational orders for more experimental 
garments on which it would perhaps be more feasible to procure the garments 
through negotiated contracts. There is no reason why the Government could 
not continue to procure such garments in this manner without disturbing the 
proven method of competitive bidding for stock items, a method more con- 
sistent with our economic system of free enterprise. 

Finally, if all procurement of clothing should be made through negotiatea 
contracts, very little information would be available as to this activity of the 
Government. The less information which is generally available, the less able 
the men’s apparel industries will be to be in a state of readiness to meet whatever 
demands the Federal Government might need to make of them. 

In conclusion, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America urges the Sub 
committee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Government Operations to reject recommendation 
No. 2, 1 (b) of the Hoover Commission report on food and clothing in the 
Government. 
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